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A LUMBERMEN’S CHAMPION. 


No other industry in the world is controlled in such 
legree or regulated so minutely by transportation law 
as is the lumber business. No other class of manufac- 
turers is so intimately concerned in transportation 
matters as are lumbermen. The territorial limits of 
the distribution of any wood are fixed by the cost of 
carriage. Not only is competition between the woods 
governed in this manner, but the distribution of each 
particular grade of lumber is subject to transportation 
law. The highest grades of lumber in 
the north, south, east and west, broadly 
speaking, may be shipped to almost any 
part of the United States and there 
enter into active competition with na- 
tive products. This statement prob- 
ably should be modified by limiting it 
to the more thickly settled parts of the 
country where the local supply is in- 
adequate to- the needs of consumers. 

Illustrative of the important influ- 
ence which transportation matters have 
upon the affairs of lumbermen is the 
fact that in recent years each large 
manufacturer and distributer has se- 
cured the services of competent traffic 
men to look after his interests in this 
respect. Their duties consist of guard- 
ing the companies they represent from 
imposition in every way, of interpret- 
ing freight tariffs and ‘alleviating the 
friction between shippers and carriers 
which apparently can not be done 
away with entirely. Traffic men are 
concerned in getting every concession 
possible for their companies, the rail- 
roads apparently giving way as slowly 

s possible, and in providing means for 
their own protection and betterment, 
sme of which, if carried out, would 
prove detrimental to shippers’ welfare. 
While the traffic man is successful in 
bringing about the adjustment of small 
matters those larger questions with 
which neither he nor other officials of 
te individual companies are able to cope 
f-equently arise, demanding adjustment. 

Rather than submit to the exactions 
0 the railroad companies lumbermen 
ou many oceasions have appealed to 
tle courts and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for relief. For several 
years the lumbermen of some portions 
of this country have been engaged in 
long drawn out legal battles with the 
railroads on questions involving rates 
or practices. They have won several 
hoteworthy victories, the greatest of 
which have been the succession of fa- 
vorable decisions in the yellow pine 
2-cent advance cases, the history of which is familiar 
to every observant lumberman in the whole country. 

Of a character similar to the vigorous protests 
against the imposition of the higher rates on yellow 
Pine is the struggle of western lumbermen to prevent 
the arbitrary advance of 20 to 25 percent in the freight 
Tates on forest products. The action on the part of 
the railroads in endeavoring to increase the rates has 
been a signal instance of the misuse of power, and a 
contest of this sort gives employment to the best legal 
talent that can be secured by the parties to it. The 
method of procedure differs from the ordinary legal 
Practices; the interests involved are vast and far reach- 
ing, and these facts make it necessary to secure the 


services of men of broad understanding, men versed 
in their profession and capable of assimilating the 
great questions involved in such a struggle. 

Of this character of man is Joseph N. Teal, counsel 
for the Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association in the case pending before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission at Washington. Mr. Teal and 
the other attorneys connected with the various suits 
brought on behalf of the western lumbermen are 
pitted against the best legal talent that the vast re- 
sources of the railroads can command. In this con- 





JOSEPH N. TEAL.. OF PORTLAND, ORE. ; 
Efficient Counsel of Lumbermen in Causes of Countrywide 


nection it may be said that for reasons not difficult 
for the equitist to understand the attorneys for the 
railroads appeared to arrogate unto themselves rights 
and privileges in their methods of conducting such liti- 
gation which their opponents were wise erfough to let 
alone. The railroads, it should be remembered, go be- 
fore the courts or the commission with the handicap 
of absolute inability to demonstrate, mathematically 
or ctherwise, that a rate is just in itself. It can be 
assumed that such is the case, but they can not support 
this assumption in any logical way. It is apparent 
that if the roads are earning money their rates in gen- 
eral are reasonably high, although they may not be 
wisely proportioned; and if a road is not making 


Importance. 


money it is evident that rates are low or that the road 
is not properly managed. Equally is it evident that 
one particular commodity may not be singled out to 
bear the brunt of an increase sufficient to turn the 
deficit into a surplus. 

A struggle with the railroads over.any important 
matter calls for a master to conduct it. In such man- 
ner may be characterized many of the able attorneys 
representing the western lumbermen in their legal 
battle with the railroads in regard to rates, but 
to none of them does it apply more logically or 
clearly than to Joseph N. Teal. 

A brief sketch of his life shows that 
since his boyhood days he has been 
preparing himself for just such a test 
of ability and character. He is a son 
of Oregon, born at Eugene, September 
24, 1858, and his life has been lived 
under the broadening influences of the 
which even the 
stranger sojourning in the west must 
feel and acknowledge. His father’s 
name was Joseph T 


western atmosphere, 


eal and his mother’s 
maiden name was Mary E. Coleman. 
These two were pioneers, taking an act 
ive part in the settlement of that great, 
fertile section of Oregon known as the 
Willamette valley, 
education secured at his home town was 


A grammar schoo] 


supplemented by a course in St. Augus- 
tine college, an Episcopalian educa- 
tional institution. While a youth Mr. 
Teal turned his hand to a diversity of 
employments, among the occupations 
tried having been ranching in eastern 
Oregon and a wholesale business in 
western Oregon. 

Mr. Teal is not a lumberman. The 
only way he ever ran a saw mill was as 
a lawyer and he says his experience 
has aged him so prematurely that ever 
since the smell of sawdust causes him 
to turn pale. Instead of filing saws 
Mr. Teal has filed an occasional brief. 
He is a prominent figure in legal cir- 
cles in Portland, where he resides, and 
has become interested in banking and 
other investments in that locality. He 
has taken an active interest in the tre 
mendous progress which his state has 
made in recent years and has worked 
betterment of its 
many and diversified industries. 

One of the principal matters in which 


earnestly for the 


he is interested is the rivers and har- 
bors work, and his keen appreciation 
of the importance of that undertaking 
ean be more thoroughly understood 
when it is known that Portland is one 
of the principal gateways between 
America and the orient. The improve- 
ment of the rivers and harbors of the northwest has 
been a matter of personal concern to this worker, and 
he has entered into the undertaking in a broad 
which has been instrumental in securing results. He 
is a believer in water transportation and is convinced 
that the true solution of many transportation difficul- 
ties will be found in the improvement of these natural 
gateways which if used as it is possible to use them 
will relieve the strain upon the railroads. 

Divoreing Mr. Teal from his profession, he has a 
multiplicity of beliefs that are worthy of mention. 
For instance, he is convinced that the present genera- 
tion should not misuse the natural resources of the 
(Concluded on Page 62.) 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO 
ADVERTISERS. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the 
only lumber newspaper having a large 
paid subscription list! 

The average number of copies of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN distributed 
weekly during the year ended December 
31, 1907, was 13,744! 

The average number of copies dis- 
tributed weekly during the six months’ 
ended December 31, 1907, was 13,961 

The average number of copies distrib- 
uted weekly during October, November 
and December, 1907, was 13,981! 

This is a circulation more than double 
that of any other lumber newspaper and 
greater than the combined subscription 
lists of any three other lumber news- 
papers. 


State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 


I, J. E. Defebaugh, publisher of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, do solemaly swear that the above 


figures are correct. 
J. E. DEFEBAUGH. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 2nd day 
of January, 1908. 


HENRY S. LOVELY, Notary Public. 

















COMING ASSOCIATION MEETINGS. 
we - | 8—Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, Jackson- 


March 4-5—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C. 


March 5—Northwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Sioux City, Iowa. 


March Fe nuiermen’s Association of New Mexico & 
Arizona, El Paso, Tex. 


March a Deemed Dealers’ Association of Rhode Island, 
Providence, R. I 


March 12—Northern Indiana & pee. ~~ ee Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, South Bend, Ind. 


yO ae 12—Mississippi Pine parent Hattiesburg, 
P = 12-13—Canadian Forestry. Association, Montreal, 


~ 14, 15, 16—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Dal- 
June 11-12—N - 
wens, a ational Hardwood Lumber Association, Mil 
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LUMBER IN ASIATIC TURKEY. 


Houses in Turkey, says Ernest L. Harris, United 
States consul at Smyrna, ‘‘are generally built of stone, 
with a framework of wood. Such wooden houses as are 
well known in the United States are never seen in 
Asiatic Turkey outside of Constantinople, they being 
numerous in that capital. It would seem at first blush 
that there would not be much demand for lumber in 
Asiatic Turkey, but there is a large consumption of wood 
for door and window frames, doors and blinds, stair- 
cases and balconies, all of which are manufactured in 
that country from imported lumber.- Most of such 
material comes from Roumania, and is light of weight, 
knotty, and very seldom seasoned. It almost in- 
variably proves unsatisfactory. Several years ago an 
attempt was made to import ready made doors and 
blinds from Norway. The experiment was not suc- 
cessful, chiefly because the doors did not conform in 
size and style to the local demand. Also insufficient 
effort was made to push the goods into favor. 

The consul thinks there is an opportunity in Asia 
Minor cities to itroduce house fittings, such as doors, 
sash, blinds, trim, staircases etc. Several conditions 
should, however, be made conversant to any American 
manufacturer who would venture in that market. He 
must make up his mind that the trade in all lines re- 
quires a fair rate for hauling coal the companies will 
in the United States. If he is not willing to study 
the requirements of the market intelligently and to 
exercise patience until his product is brought up to 
the needs of the trade, it would be best to drop the 
matter, as a failure through ignorance or carelessness 
would only tend to retard importations. But the con- 
sul believes that if the trade could be rightly pro- 
moted it eventually would succeed. 


AN INEXPLDIENCY REVEALED. 


It has been suggested that the American tariff on 
lumber should be removed in order that there may be 
a great influx of Canadian timber, which is near at 
hand and readily available. In reply it has been 
pointed out that such an act would demoralize to a 
considerable extent the American lumber market, 
causing serious loss to a great industry, and in the 
end would not greatly benefit the consumer, as the 
greatest importation would be of box lumber and the 
lower grades of manufactured wood. There is another 
argument, however, against opening the, gates which 
has been given consideration. Such an act, even if it 
could do all that is claimed, would be only a-tem- 
porary expedient. The only interest we can have in 
Canadian forests lies in the fact that they will be 
available if our own forests are ultimately destroyed. 
We would be foolish, indeed, to waste such a future 
resource for the sake of a temporary advantage which 
at best is a matter of doubt. 

The greatest enemy of the forest is cheap lumber. 
A low price not only increases the legitimate con- 
sumption of lumber but makes the consumer more 
wasteful and the manufacturer necessarily so. The 
cost of logging and sawing that part of the tree which 
goes into the lower grades is practically the same as 
the cost of producing the higher grades. If lumber 
is generally cheap the lumbermah must produce only 
the higher grades and let that part of the tree that 
will produce the lower grades rot in the forest. For 
this reason the unrestricted entry of Canadian lum- 
ber at this time would not particularly relieve the 
situation and would be wasteful of American and 
Canadian forests. It will be seen, therefore, that the 
tariff not merely protects a great American industry 
but actually encourages the economic cutting of 
American forests and prolongs the life of our own 
sources of supply. 
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DESOLATION AND POVERTY RESULTING FROM FOREST DENUDATION IN MOUNTAINOUS REGIONS. 


The earnest workers for the Appalachian forest 
reserve, or any other forest reserve in mountainous 
regions, could draw a powerful argument in favor of 
their contention from the condition of Dalmatia, a 
province of Austria-Hungary, on the east side of the 
Adriatic gulf in the southern part of the empire. 

A writer. to a San Francisco newspaper says that if 
anyone could see the desolation he had witnessed in 
poor Dalmatia it would cause a sickening of the heart. 
That country was once one of the richest of the Roman 
provinces, and during the reign of Diocletian, who had 
an immense palace there, it supported a large popula- 
tion. When it came under the rule of the Venetian 
Republic the trees on its fine mountain slopes were 
ruthlessly sacrificed for the building of the ships of 
the conquerors, the republic being distinguished for the 
extent of its maritime commerce. When the timber 
was cut off the declivity was so great that the soil was 
washed away, the springs and rivers dried up, so that 
even the desolation of Syria does not compare with 
that in Dalmatia. ; 

The attempts at cultivation by the peasants are piti- 
ful in the extreme. In trying to get a foothold for 
olive trees, the fruit of which is their main dependence 
for a livelihood, the peasants collect rocks and stones 
in great mounds to hold what earth they can scrape 
together for the planting of trees, Often this is done 
by great labor in order to hold a single olive tree-or 
a solitary grapevine. One of the best fields of grapes 


this informant saw in the province had the appearance 
of a pebbly beach, so thickly had the ground been cov- 
ered to prevent the washing away of the soil. In the 
for a year on the meager returns from the cultivation 
of one olive tree. 

After the forests had been cut away by the Venetian 
‘“‘lumbermen’’ a terrible wind called the ‘‘bora,’’ 
which blows with great force for several months in 
the year, rendered reforestation almost impossible. This 
wind is so powerful that stories are told of railway 
trains being overturned by it, and women have been 
compelled to creep to market on all fours. One can 
drive for miles in any direction and not see ten trees 
growing except those that have been planted and held 
in place by rocks and stones. This condition is espe- 
cially true of the northern part of the desolate province 
of Dalmatia. 

Montenegro, a Turkish province, touching the 
Adriatic southeast of Dalmatia, also a mountainous 
country, is in a like desolated condition from forest 
denudation. There the country is such a mass of 
mountains and the hills are so steep that the earth, 
washed down the slopes, seems to have settled into 
little potholes, and thus has formed spaces large enough 
to admit of cultivation. These little patches are some- 
times no larger than an ordinary dining table, yet the 
necessitous people utilize them to grow what they can 
for sustenance. 

The same writer states that his observations in Italy 


. lead him to conclude. that this storied country is ap- 
proaching a ruin like that of Dalmatia and Montenegro. 
One cannot help but see the barrenness of the Ap- 
penines, the rivers muddy with the soil washed down 
from the mountains, the small size and high price of 
firewood, the total absence of wooden houses and the 
various makeshifts to avoid the use of wood for any 
purpose. 

Careful observations in all European and Asiatic 
countries where are mountainous sections in which the 
rivers rise prove that if the primeval forests could 
have remained to clothe the slopes it would have pre- 
vented erosion, washing and the desolation we now see. 
There is yet time in America to prevent such barren- 
ness and the drying up of streams. The Appalachian 
forest reserve scheme, which probably will be legalized 
by act of the present Congress, aims at this desired 
result. It would be the hight of folly if the pending 
legislation providing for purchase by the government 
of forest lands in the southern Appalachian and White 
mountain regions should go by default. No more im- 
portant forestry measure has been urged on the atten- 
tion of Congress than this, great as have been like 
measures adopted for the establishment of forest re: 
serves in the west. Denudation in Europe and the 
farther east has heen a sufficient object lesson to con- 
vince any but the ignorantly or fatuously blind of the 
economic importance of forest reserves in the mountain 
sections, which are the sources of our water supply. 





RECIPROCAL DEMURRAGE IN THE DOMINION PARLIAMENT. 


In Canada the question of adequate railroad trans- 
portation is as much of a live issue as in the United 
States. Shippers of all sorts are hampered by a lack 
of facilities to carry on a continuous and profitable 
business. As in this country, shippers complain that 
the car service system is too much a onesided affair, 
with the advantage too much in the hands of the rail- 
roads. While in that country as well as in the United 
States it is necessary that cars shall be unloaded and 
released as soon as possible after they have been de- 
livered to consignees, and that the car service system 
of penalities for retaining cars overtime may be the 
only feasible one to induce prompt unloading, the 
feeling is growing strong that the railroads should 
be penalized if they fail to do their part in furnish- 
ing an adequate supply of cars and promptly moving 
them to destination when unloaded. 

The car service scheme assumes that the lack of 
empty cars for delivery to shippers is largely on ac- 
count of the dilatory habit of shippers in the matter 
of unloading; that cars at destination are to a con- 
siderable extent used for storage purposes ete. This 
is the reason, the traffic managers say, why the rail- 
roads are deprived of a large share of their car service. 
On the other hand, the shippers contend that one of 
the main reasons why there are not cars enough at 
times when there is a rush of traffic is because the 
railroads do not move trains fast enough; allow loaded 
ears to accumulate at gateways and terminals; side- 
track nonperishable freight where the cars remain 
for days and weeks before they are moved, and in 
other exasperating ways blockade and hinder traffic to 
the great loss of shippers. While those who receive 
loaded cars must release them within a specified time 
or pay a stated penalty, there is no such fine assess- 
able against the roads when empty cars are not sup- 
plied and when loaded ones are not delivered to 
destination within a reasonable time. There is no 
penalty for neglect of duty that can be enforced, but 
the shipper is obliged to live up to the car service 
rules or pay a penalty for nonfulfilment. This state 
of things certainly looks like a onesided advantage 
to the railroads, and it is no wonder that shippers are 
inelined to protest against it and seek redress from it. 


The Canadians are agitating this question and using 
the same arguments for the solution of it which are 
rife in the United States. As in this country, some 
of them are looking to legislation for relief from what 
they consider a burden on transportation and general 
business. In another place in this issue is a news item 
to the effect that a bill is pending in the Dominion 
parliament providing for the legal enforcement of 
what is known as reciprocal demurrage. This bill is 
designed to compel the railway companies to provide 
ample accommodations for the transportation business 
of the country. This compelling force is to be secured 
by penalizing the companies whenever they fail to 
provide empty cars at the request of shippers or to 
deliver loaded cars at destination within a reason- 
able time after notification that they are ready to be 
pulled out. The bill follows the general provisions 
of similar laws enacted by some of the legislatures 
of the American states, and of others that have been 
proposed in other states and for consideration by 
Congress as a national interstate measure. 

When it was lately moved in the Dominion house 
of commons at Ottawa that the reciprocal demurrage 
bill be brought forward for second reading it called 
forth an animated discussion, in which several mem- 
bers voiced the complaints of their constituents, that 
were practically the same as often are heard in trade 
assemblies and in the press of this country. One 
member stated that the Dominion railroads moved 
freight from St. Catharines, Ont., to Winnipeg at an 
average rate of but ten miles a day, while the same 
freight could be forwarded to Winnipeg through Chi- 
cago in five to six days. This member wanted a 
schedule drafted and enforced by law to govern the 
speed of various sorts of freight. Several Manitoba 
members strongly supported the bill. The speeches 
clearly showed the general opinion of Canada that the 
railway companies had treated shippers with nothing 
less than tyranny. One member mentioned a ease 
wherein an Ottawa shipper had been unable to get 
an opportunity to unload his freight at Montreal for 
four days as an argument in favor of the principle 
that if a shipper is fined for delays the company 
should be similarly treated. Another injustice strenu- 


ously alleged was the manner in which the railways 
failed to meet the demand of western grain growers 
and cattle shippers in the supply of cars. One mem- 
ber insisted that there should be a law passed enfore- 
ing reciprocal demurrage, for the only means of reach- 
ing railroad managers was through their corporate 
pockets. One member said the only way for a ship- 
per to get cars was by bribing the companies’ em- 
ployees. All these complaints show that our Canadian 
cousins are having the same difficulties with trans- 
portation which are prevalent on this side of the 
boundary and, as on this side, are seeking correction 
through legislation. 

Hon. G. P. Graham, minister of railways, in reply- 
ing to the advocates of the bill, while agreeing with 
them that there was a serious grievance that should 
be corrected was in doubt about the proper and 
efficient remedy. He said that reciprocal demurrage 
was so far but an experiment and that Canada should 
not make it a part of her law until experience had 
demonstrated its wisdom. However, he said, there 
must be reciprocal responsibility and he proposed to 
see that it should be secured. He advocated the use 
of the railway commission to bring about the desired 
result, and advised an increase of the commission’s 
membership as a means of reaching that .end. 

It is evident that the idea of reciprocal demurrage 
has a firm hold on the shipping public of Canada 
as well as this country. Evidently the time has passed 
when the railroad companies can wholly dictate to 
the shippers as to their responsibility, while the rail- 
roads continue to ignore their reciprocal obligations. 
It is an untenable position to assume that the rail- 
roads can justly penalize the shipper for failing to 
unload and release cars, while the railway companies 
are_the sole arbiters in such matters as a car supply 
and time of delivery. There must be an equalization 
of obligations some time and some way. If the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in this country can effect 
this result, well and good; if legislation is necessary 
and a strict enforcement of redressive laws is requi- 
site, such measures must be adopted. What the ship- 
pers demand and must have is plenty of ear service 
and reasonable speed of delivery. 





DERIVATION OF HARDWOOD LUMBER CONSUMED ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE. 


While nature was munificent in bestowing on the 
Pacific coast states a great variety of climate, soil pro- 
duetions and a wealth of timber truly magnificent, it 
failed in one particular—the hardwood growth of the 
Pacific slope is meager and to a large degree of in- 
ferior quality. While the Coast lumbermen stand ready 
to invade every market east of the continental divide 
and compete with any soft wood in the country with 
their fir, cedar, spruce, larch, redwood, sugar pine, 
white pine, yellow pine and ‘‘gray pine,’’ to use a 
euphony sometimes applied to hemlock, the builders 
on the western slope have to depend upon the eastern 
and southern states, Japan, Siberia, Hawaii and the 
Philippine islands for their structural and cabinet 
hardwoods. Such deciduous varieties have to be 
shipped to Coast points, manufactured and in the 
rough, at a high expense in freight rates, duties and 
other delivery and handling expenses. 

Shippers of hardwoods from Wisconsin, Michigan, 
the Ohio valley and the lower Mississippi valley states, 
realizing that their Pacific states trade is restricted 


by the high freight rates on hardwood lumber going 
in that direction, are seeking for a reduction to con- 
form to the rates on lumber eastbound, and are appeal- 
ing to the Interstate Commerce Commission for help in 
this undertaking. In the hearings before the desig- 
nated members of the commission already had the 
status of the Pacific coast hardwood trade, including 
the origin of the supply, has been brought to view 
in answers by Coast men to inquiries elicited for the 
benefit of inquisitors who are seeking for testimony 
to lay before the commission, 

One respondent says in respect to the California 
trade that some hardwoods come from Mexico, Hono- 
lulu, the Philippines and Japan, but the freight and 
expenses on these foreign woods by steamer or sailing 
vessel are very high and the sawed lumber is subject 
to duty. The foreign woods are the only varieties that 
compete with the oak, maple, birch and other hard» 
woods of the United States. One report is to the effect 
that some oak is being shipped in from Siberia or 
Japan, but it has not yet been sold cheaply enough 


to be a successful competitor with oak shipped from 
the east. The Asiatic oak comes in very large lengths 
and might supersede the eastern oak for structural and 
car work, but the logs are small and would not enter 
into competition with American oak for finishing pur- 
poses, as very little would be large enough for quarter 
sawed stock. For house finish and cabinet work the 
California market in a measure is supplied with 
jenizero, a sort of bastard mahogany, which costs $70 
to $80 a thousand, log measure, at San Francisco. 
There also is prima vera, or koa, which costs $90 to 
$100 a thousand, log measure. Both the woods are 
delivered at San Francisco in the log. Mahogany from 
Mexico costs $100 to $120 in the log at San Francisco. 
Many dealers prefer to buy the sawed mahogany which 
comes by rail from the east. 

A Portland (Ore.) manufacturer using hardwoods re- 
ports that his concern is deriving its oak from Japan 
because the freight rate from the east on American 
oak is prohibitive. The oak from Japan can be laid 
down at Portland in the log at $35 a thousand, which 
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would be no more than the freight cost on lumber 
derived from Wisconsin. At Walla Walla, Wash., all 
the hardwood lumber used is shipped in from the east. 
There is some native oak in that region, but it is too 
inferior in quality to be usable in good work. 

There has arrived at San Pedro, the seaport of Los 
Angeles, southern California, within the last ninety 
days a cargo of oak logs from Japan. If this material 
shall fill the requirement as to grade and adaptability 
it may become a competitor with American oak, but 
that has not yet been demonstrated. 

A Seattle manufacturer states that the only hard- 
woods in that section of the Coast country which enter 
into competition with American hardwoods are ma- 
hogany from the Philippine islands and oak from 
Japan. With a lowering of eastern freight rates as 
demanded, namely, 25 cents a hundred, the Asiatic 


competition would mostly disappear, because the oak 
of the midwestern and southern states and Mexican 
mahogany would supplant woods from the orient. 

It is evident from the testimony already adduced 
that the consumers of the Pacific slope much prefer the 
oak and other hardwoods derivable from the mid- 
country states to any that they can get from Japan, 
Siberia, the Philippines or any other Pacific ocean 
country. Doubtless in process of time and under suf- 
ficient reciprocal tariff arrangenfents a large amount 
and a great variety of the finer cabinet woods will be 
furnished to the Pacific slope states from the Philip- 
pine islands. But these hard and finer woods do not 
come into sharp competition with oak, maple, birch, 
yellow poplar, ash and other hardwoods. Without 
doubt if the desired rate could be secured for shipments 
of lumber from the Mississippi valley to the west coast 


the scope of the hardwood trade in that direction 
would be enlarged to take in gum, cottonwood and 
other of the cheaper woods in the higher grades. 

It is a fact of serious import that the vast region 
between the Missouri river and the Pacific ocean is 
mostly dependent upon the Mississippi valley and the 
great lake states for the better hardwoods. As the 
population of the plains, mountain and western coast 
region shall increase the demand for oak and the other 
hardwoods will commensurately increase. When one 
contemplates the facts that the merchantable supply 
of dependable varieties of hardwoods covers but a 
small portion of the earth’s surface and that the sup- 
ply that is available in the United States is rapidly 
diminishing, one is led to appreciate the anxiety mani- 
fest by the Forest Service for the conservation and 
economical use of the remaining hardwood timber. 





LUMBERMEN FAVOR THE APPALACHIAN FOREST RESERVE PROJECT AND THE FORESTRY IDEA. 


The readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN have be- 
come more or less familiar with the project of creating 
a forest reserve, under control of the government, in 
the lower Appalachian mountain region, and, also, a 
like reserve in the White mountain section of New 
Hampshire and Maine. A measure to authorize the agri- 
cultural department, through its forestry branch, to 
carry out the Appalachian and White mountain schemes 
for several years has been urged by the agricultural 
department, and the Forest Service has exerted itself to 
secure data that should shed light on the desirability and 
importance of the undertaking. 

On December 19, 1907, Asbury F. Lever, of the seventh 
district of South Carolina, introduced a bill in the lower 
house of Congress, providing ‘‘for acquiring national 
forests in the southern Appalachian mountains and in 
the White mountains.’’ 

The bill provides that the secretary of agriculture be 
authorized to acquire for national forest purposes, by 
purchase or gift, lands more valuable for the regulation 
of stream flow than for other purposes, these lands to 
be included in the regions named, the location of lands 
in certain states being designated in the bill. 

Without going into the details of this measure, it is 
for present purposes sufficient to say that its provisions 
are much like others which have been enacted into law 


providing for national forests or parks. The private. 


owners’ rights are protected, the agricultural lands can 
be settled on by farmers, the mineral rights of owners 
and sellers are to be secured as well as the right to cut 
timber under certain regulations and restrictions. The 
aim is for the authorization of govenment to acquire 
land enough in the regions named to protect the water 
flow and cover denuded land with a regrowth of forest 
so as to prevent erosion etc. 

In a report of the secretary of agriculture to the sen- 
ate on the southern Appalachian and White mountain 
watersheds it is declared as conclusive, from the investi- 
gations made by the Forest Service, that the southern 
Appalachians and the White mountains are of vast com- 
mercial importance to the industries of the country, and 
that the good or evil influence of these regions to an 
unusual degree depends upon the treatment given them, 
and both are encountering well advanced destructive 
influences which, if unchecked, will bring widespread 
devastation to the regions involved and ruin to many 
of the industries of the country. 

A great opportunity was presented to the government 
in the purchase of lands in the two regions seven or 


eight years ago, which could have been bought at from 
$1 to $5 an acre. Since that time the hardwood re- 
sources of the country have seriously diminished, and 
prices of virgin hardwood lands have enhanced 300 to 
500 percent. 

The report says it will be the wiser plan for the gov- 
ernment to buy cutover rather than virgin timber areas. 
Even cutover lands, on which there is no prospect of a 
timber crop within ten to twenty years, now cost as 
much as virgin lands, ready for cutting for lumber, 
would have cost eight years ago. That the two regions 
under consideration are advancing toward a condition of 
barrenness and sterility is the conclusion of every man 
who has had a part in the investigation made by the 
forest Service. 

That special means must be taken to protect the re- 
sources of these mountains is evident to all, official or 
private, who have made a study of the regions. This 
fact has been made impressive to the members of Con- 
gress, and has had so much effect that the friends of 
forestry now indulge a lively hope that Representative 
Lever’s bill will pass both houses and become a law. 

At the late annual meeting of the Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association of the United States, W. B. Town- 
send, of Townsend, Tenn., gave an interesting talk that 
had a bearing on forestry, with some reference to the 
government’s undertaking in the Appalachian region. 
He was ready to claim, without fear of successful con- 
tradiction, that on no other area can timber be pro- 
duced so rapidly as on the southern and western 
watersheds of the Appalachian region, extending through 
Tennessee and the Carolinas. He related how he had 
gone up a small branch watershed where thirty-six years 
before there had been a windfall caused by a tornado. 
Every tree apparently had been blown down. Today 
there is a growth of poplar timber on the same land, 
with diameters 18 to 40 inches, with a surprising aggre- 
gate of results. He estimates that there is standing on 
the area swept by the storm five times as much timber 
as was in the original forest. This object lesson was 
sufficient to convince him that the Appalachian country 
is the ideal place for producing and reproducing a sup- 
ply of several kinds of the important species of timber 
commercially considered. 

Mr. Townsend, continuing his discussion of timber 
reproduction, said that it would pay lumbermen, when 
they are cutting timber, to remember that they can not 
be too careful about saving the saplings. Instead of 
cutting a fine young tree which will grow in value every 


year it would be better to take a little scrub oak that 
never will amount to anything. Keep the fire out of 
the coves, and thus preserve the leaf mold. In forestry 
it certainly is more a question of the survival of the 
fittest than it is in animal life. Let lumbermen give 
the government all the information they can, and co- 
operate with the forestry agents wherever possible. 

8. Lieberman, of Nashville, Tenn., expressed his views 
at the Cincinnati meeting on saving young timber. He 
said cutting timber is really a matter. of self interest, 
and the forest as a source of manufacturing supply 
will not be entirely regulated with reference to the 
future so long as private individuals own the stumpage, 
cut the trees and manufacture them into lumber despite 
what the Forest Service says about it. Yet it is to the 
interest of lumbermen to see that there is no unwar- 
ranted destruction of the forests. Mr. Lieberman had 
seen lumbermen in opening a road cut down the small 
trees in a wide swath for miles, and it made his heart 
sick to see such wanton destruction of the young growth, 
that in a few years would be worth thousands of dollars, 
for the temporary advantage of a road. It is the small, 
growing trees that should be protected. The government 
sets aside reservations covering many square miles for 
the sake of preserving the young growth and better 
utilizing the matured trees, but lumbermen enter the 
forest and sweep off the face of the landscape every- 
thing that can be sold for money. While the large tim- 
ber must be cut for profit, lumbermen should strive to 
preserve the young trees to add to the value of their 
estates, perpetuate lumbering as. an industry and pro- 
vide a future lumber supply for the generations to come. 

Thus we see by the foregoing utterances that the 
lumbermen are well in line with the ideas embraced in 
government forestry. 

It-is a growing sentiment and purpose. The persist- 
ence of the agricultural department in inculeating for- 
estry and giving the public object lessons in that science 
and economy on a magnificent scale is an important mat- 
ter in the evolution of our national life. In the further- 
ance of this laudable object it is to be hoped that the 
Appalachian bill will become a law. It will not only 
save much timber for economical use, perpetuate the 
younger growth for a future supply, and preserve the 
sources of water flow over vast regions, but will furnish 
another conclusive object lesson to convince the people 
of the vital importance of forest preservation. It will 
also be an educative force on a large scale in behalf of 
forestry in the most populous part of the country, 





FOREIGN COMMENT ON THE AMERICAN PULP MARKET. 


The wood pulp situation, which has so controlling 
an influence upon the print paper market of the 
United States, is attracting attention abroad as well 
as at home. English papers are interested in the sub- 
ject partly because of their own necessities and partly 
because of the influence this question has upon the 
value of the pulp timber resources of Canada. In 
the London Standard of January 4 was a dispatch 
from its New York correspondent, which we repro- 
luce, head lines and all, in the following: 


AMERICAN PAPER TRUST. 


Great Advance in Price. 


(From Our Correspondent.) 
New York, Jan. 3, 1908. 


The newspapers are face to face with a difficult situa- 
‘ion. Tomorrow the Paper Trust, consisting of two mam- 
noth corporations, puts up the price 25 percent. Wood 
ulp has already advanced from 2 cents to 2% cents a 
und. This means that one-cent (halfpenny) newspa- 
ers, using at least 40 tons daily, are so handicapped by 
the great increase in price of material that they are com- 
elled to reduce their amount of printed matter and the 
ize of their staffs or increase their rates for advertising. 
‘he revenue from the last named, however, has already 
been seriously affected by the business slump. In Pitts- 
burg and other centers the newspapers have. already 
raised their price from 1 cent to 2 cents, but the old 
established 3-cent journals are not affected. The trust 
has bought up millions of acres of timber lands near the 
water, practically all, indeed, that are available for pur- 
chase. Instead of declaring dividends it has devoted its 
profits in the past to reinvestment in forest lands. Now, 
however, it is about to reward its patient shareholders. 
It has also either capitalized the Canadian pulp com- 
panies or has procured options in the northwestern prov- 
inces, leaving the newspapers helpless, although Mr. 
Roosevelt, after receiving vigorously worded representa- 
tions on the subject, urged Congress in his message to 
afford relief. But it is feared that before this is obtained 
many newspaper properties all over the country will have 
suffered disastrous losses. All this argues the need of a 
reform of the Dingley tariff by a permanent tariff com- 





mission meeting periodically to deal with new and chang- 
ing conditions. 

There seems to be no reasonable doubt that the sit- 
uation in the wood pulp market, and consequently in 
the paper market, can be affected only by a removal 
or lowering of the duty on wood pulp. While the 
price of pulp wood has advanced materially within the 
last few years it is not because of any scarcity, for 
an enormous amount is still available. New Bruns- 
wick and Quebec, which are the present great sources 
of supply outside of the United States, are open to 
exploitation. Ontario forbids the export of pulp 
wood cut from crown lands, but not so with the prov- 
inces to the east. Quebec gives a rebate on the 
crown duties where the wood is manufactured into 
pulp within Canada, but since it is only 25 cents a 
cord it cuts little figure in the cost of wood pulp on 
this side of the line.. New Brunswick’s resources are 
very large and Quebec has a quantity of spruce pulp 
wood that from the present standpoint is inexhaust- 
ible, though its immediately available resources— 
those conveniently located with respect to driving 
streams and to transportation—are fairly well de- 
veloped. If with this situation of an illimitable sup- 
ply of Canadian pulp wood the pulp market is, as it 
seems to be, practically cornered, no addition to the 
supply of pulp wood would avail to break that cor- 
ner. What would be of possible effect in that direc- 
tion is a removal or a heavy reduction in the duty 
on pulp. 

The United States uses now about 4,000,000 cords 
of pulp wood a year. Of this about 20 percent is im- 
ported, the figures for 1907 being 827,089 cords. The 
Forest Service estimates that the pulp produced in 
the United States in 1906 was 2,327,844 tens. About 
48.8 percent of the total was made from domestic 
spruce, 19.7 percent from imported spruce; 8.5 percent 
from domestic poplar and .5 percent from imported 


poplar; 14.4 from hemlock and the remainder from 
miscellaneous woods. In addition to the pulp from 
our own mills in 1906 we imported 178,305 tons of 
pulp, or about 5 percent of our consumption. In 
1907 the importation increased to 264,980 tons. The 
duty on mechanical pulp is 1 1-12 cents a pound, or 
about $1.66 a ton; unbleached chemical pulp carries 
a duty of 1-6 cent a pound, or about $2.33 a ton, and 
bleached chemical pulp 4 cent a pound, or nearly $5 
a ton. By far the greater part of the pulp imported 
comes either as mechanical or unbleached chemical. 

The removal of the duty on pulp would have the 
unquestioned effect of stimulating the manufacture of 
pulp in Canada, where are not only abundant raw 
material but the .water and water power necessary 
for its production. The average price of domestic 
pulp wood in 1906 was $7.21 a cord, whereas accord- 
ing to the import tables the value of the imported 
pulp wood was $4.42 a cord, and last year had risen 
to $4.84, with presumably a similar advance in the 
price of domestic wood. This Canadian wood, low in 
price as it was, seemed to have no effect whatever 
upon the American pulp market. If it were necessary, 
or if anything could be accomplished by it, the im- 
portation of Canadian wood could be multiplied many 
times, and undoubtedly would. be if trade conditions 
unhampered by combination had sway, for there is 
no duty on pulp wood. 

The only chance, then, for a reduction in the price 
of pulp rests in the removal of the duty. Whether 
or not that would have any effect would depend upon 
whether or not the American pulp mills could control 
the Canadian mills as they now do those in this coun- 
try. If they could, the next further step would be the 
removal or the lowering of the duty on paper. Yet 
the President in his message urged that the pulp duty 
should be removed and the newspapers of the country 
are generally making the same demand. 
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COLOR AND SENTIMENT IN HANDLE MANUFACTURE. 


Occasionally we come face to face with the fact that 
sentiment is frequently the dominating factor among 
people who think they are absolutely coldblooded and 
without sentiment in their business decisions. It is not 
merely a matter of sentiment between the individuals 
either, but often a matter of sentiment toward inanimate 
objects. A characteristic incident of it is seen in con- 
nection with certain branches of the hickory business. 
In the manufacture of spokes and handles preference is 
given in the matter of grading and in prices to white 
wood. The trade long ago became convinced that white in 
hickory was a mark of superiority and to have red on a 
spoke or handle meant to lower the grade and the price. 

A few years ago the Forest Service started a series 
of experiments with hickory to determine the relative 
strengths of white and red woods. These experiments 
demonstrated that the white wood is not superior but, 
rather, as the red wood is the heart of the tree it is 
generally most durable and the opinion of the Forest 
Service after its experiments was that the red part 
of the hickory was superior to the white. 

These findings were not only circulated by the Forest 
Service but additional publicity was given them by 
practically every lumber paper in the country, and manuv- 
facturers of hickory sought to impress this on the trade. 
Yet that even the manufacturers could not shake off 


the sentiment in regard to color affecting the strength 
of hickory was evidenced at times in confidential in- 
quiries as to the reliability of these tests as applied 
to the wood as a whole and in this question: ‘‘If the 
red of hickory is as good as the white why was the white 
hickory ever given the higher grade and the higher price 
and.why was it recognized as being the better wood?’’ 

The only logical explanation that could be found for 
this was through the development of what is known as 
the second growth stock. Second growth hickory or oak, 
which was primarily a rank, rapid growth coming up 
from stumps or roots of forests which had been cut 
over, was found to be very tough and those wanting the 
highest quality of material acquired the custom of ask- 
ing for second growth stock. In time the idea of second 
growth was enlarged to mean any rapid growth of 
hickory or oak, and as the demand for this class of 
material increased in volume and it was found that 
practically all these second and rapid growth trees were 
largely sap the idea took root that anything in white 
wood was superior to red. Out of this probably devel- 
oped the system of grading by color so far as strength 
is concerned and it applied to hickory and oak in spokes. 

The sentiment for white hickory seems to cling most per- 
sistently to manufacturers and dealers in handles, partly, 
no doubt, because handles are seldom painted over while 


spokes, after they are put into a wagon or buggy, are 
covered with paint and no longer show the buyer or 
user of the vehicle what the original color of the wood 
was. It is difficult to tell whether the handle trade is 
dominated entirely by ideas of strength, as associated 
with whiteness, or whether ideas of beauty are inter- 
spersed with ideas of strength. The fact remains that 
the trade persists in giving preference to white handles 
and has gotten this preference down so fine that the 
degree of whiteness is considered. Some manufacturers 
catering to a fastidious trade do not like to carry 
hickory stock immersed in water in summer to prevent 
the ravages of insects, because some of the glossy white 
is lost and the finished handle has a dull appearance. 

Experiments have been made with the object of chang- 
ing the color of hickory, of taking the red color out so 
as to get the white appearance. To what extent they 
have been successful and whether the cost is low enough 
to make the process practical or not do not seem to 
have been determined. But it is evident that sentiment 
as to color in hickory has a yore influence, when, 
notwithstanding the thorough tests made by the govern- 
ment, demonstrating that the red in hickory is fully as 
strong as the white, the trade persists in wanting white 
handles to the extent of wrestling with the problem of 
how to take the red out of the hickory. 





AMERICAN LUMBER IN TWO AFRICAN EXTREMITIES. 


Lack of timber leaves Morocco entirely dependent 
on importations for lumber used in that country. Hoff- 
man Philip, United States consul general, resident at 
Tangier, reports that there is at the present time a 
considerable and growing field in Morocco for the im- 
portation of cheap grades of American lumber. There 
is extensive building at Tangier, and much European 
lumber is being used. 

Several shipments of American lumber have been 
made to Tangier during the last few years, and in all 
but one instance they were satisfactory as to price, 
quality and other features. The woods most in demand 
are yellow and white pine. The consul sees no reason 
why American exporters should not be able to com- 
pete successfully at Tangier with European dealers. 
He goes further in expressing the opinion that if care- 
ful attention were devoted to the needs and peculiari- 
ties of that market American exporters soon would be 
in a position to supply the greater part of all lumber 
consumed in Morocco. The demand for the finer class 
of hardwoods is small as yet, but a considerable amount 
of hardwood flooring is imported. 

In the continued absence of any direct transporta- 
tion facilities between the United States and Morocco, 
this matter should receive the most careful considera- 
tion of intending exporters. With reasonable trans- 
portation expenses secured, lumber exportation from 


American ports should be profitable. So far shipments 
have been made in foreign vessels, which have taken 
lumber as return cargoes. Tangier, lying at the very 
entrance to the Mediterranean sea and but two and a 
half hours from the port of Gibraltar, is in a most 
accessible position for ships sailing from any part of 
the world. 

Spanish is the principal language spoken in the busi- 
ness circles of Morocco. English and French are also 
largely used and understood, while Arabic, being the 
language of the native Moorish and Jewish traders, is 
widely spoken among resident business firms. 

Business in Morocco is generally done on a credit of 
sixty and ninety days; the banks of the country fur- 
nish excellent references, and most of the business 
firms can give European references as well. The con- 
sul’s impression is that no long credit would be re- 
quired in connection with the importations of lumber. 

Going from the extreme north to the farthest south 
of Africa, conditions in respect to the market for 
American lumber in Cape Colony are discussed in a 
report to the department of commerce and labor at 
Washington by Consul General Julius G. Lay, of Cape 
Town. He advises that the several dealers in that 
city prefer to buy the American lumber which they 
require through their London and New York agents 
One reason for this is that in London or New York 


their agents are able to make the best arrangements in 
regard to freight rates, as they are on the ground 
where chartering of vessels naturally takes place. 
Another reason is that such agents, having had ex- 
perience in exporting, are able to give proper instruc- 


.tions as to the loading of lumber and are responsible 


for the state in which lumber is shipped and in which 
it arrives at the destined port. It would not be so 
difficult to obtain reimbursement for any loss through 
improper shipments from a firm that had a representa- 
tive in Cape Town, or even in London, as to recover loss 
from a lumber company on Puget sound, for instance. 

It is stated by dealers at Cape Town that, having 
tried to obtain lumber directly from lumber com- 
panies on the Pacific coast of the United States, the 
result in nearly every instance has been disadvanta- 
geous to both sides in such transactions. The methods 
of grading lumber in America are not the same as 
those in use at Cape Town, and in sending orders to 
the United States it is difficult to specify what is 
wanted. 

In 1906 British South Africa imported unmanufac- 
tured wood, or lumber as it is called in America, other 
than teak, to the amount of 7,159,227 cubic feet, or 
85,900,724 feet board measure. Of the total 1,808,185 
cubic feet, or 3,616,370 superficial feet, valued at $433,- 
158, came from the United States. 





PRESERVATIVE TREATMENT OF HEMLOCK AND TAMARACK RAILROAD TIES. 


The preservative treatment of hemlock and tam- 
arack cross ties has recently had the attention of the 
Forest Service. Preliminary to entering on the prac- 
tical phases of the subject the remark is made that 
timber values have been increasing so rapidly of late 
years that many railroad managers have found it 
necessary to change their timber policy radically. 
White oak, which formerly was the main dependence 
for ties, is being replaced to an ever increasing ex- 
tent by cheaper and more abundant woods. The kinds 
chiefly used in the great lake states are cedar, hem- 
lock and tamarack. 

When oak became so scarce and high in price that 
it was largely abandoned in territory tributary to 
lake carriage, and on the railroads touching lake 
points, white cedar was largely resorted to as a sub- 
stitute. But enormous demands are made on the lim- 
ited supply, and a large percentage of the cedar cut 
is used for telephone poles. Hence the railroads have 
been forced to resort to hemlock and tamarack to 
make up the lack. 

~ Of the total number of ties bought by the railroads 
of the United States in 1905 tamarack furnished 
3,060,082, or 4 percent, and hemlock 1,713,090, or 2.2 
percent. Of tamarack ties 99.1 percent were pro- 
duced in the lake states and of hemlock 93.4 percent. 

The specifications of the railroads demand pole or 
round ties—that is, ties cut from trees only large 
enough to make one tie to the cut, flattened on two 
sides. Heartwood is thus exposed on the flat sides 
while the rounded sides contain a layer of sapwood. 
The ties are eight feet long, with sawed ends. The 
depth between the faces must be uniformly six or 
seven inches, and each face must -be six or seven 
inches wide at the narrowest point. Cutting and hew- 
ing generally begin in September and continue until 
the last of March. The hauling season opens about 
the first of January and closes about the first of April. 
The ties are corded along the railroads for shipment 
to destination. 

Hemlock and tamarack ties last only about five 
years, hence in order to derive the greatest service 
it is necessary to treat them with some preservative, 
zine chloride being most commonly employed. For 
this purpose the Chicago & North-Western Railway 
Company erected a plant at Escanaba, Mich., in 1903. 
Previous to that time very little hemlock and tam- 

arack had been-treated. Both are difficult of impreg- 





nation because of density of texture, and it required 
experiment to determine the best method. At first it 
was even contended that the resistant character of 
the wood made all forms of preservative treatment 
impracticable. In the spring of 1905 a codperative 
experiment was undertaken by the Forest Service and 
the Chicago & North-Western Railway Company for 
the purpose of finding out what results were being ob- 
tained at the Escanaba plant, and, if possible, to de- 
vise methods for bettering the treatment. 

Preliminary experiments and analyses of treated ties 
of both kinds of timber showed that the wood failed 
to absorb the desired amount of preservative and that 
most of the absorption was confined to a narrow ex- 
terior layer. 

In the experimental operation 8,214 ties were pro- 
vided, 4,574 of which were hemlock and 3,640 were 
tamarack. According to the original plan the ties 
were to be weighed in the woods, then on arrival at 
the treating plant, and afterward at fortnightly 
periods for two months, and thereafter at monthly in- 
tervals during the rest of the seasoning period. This 
plan was adhered to as closely as possible, but there 
were omissions, especially in the winter when the ties 
were covered with snow and ice. 

The rate of seasoning is influenced chiefly by the 
structure of the wood and climatic influences. A wood 
may be open grained and porous and thus permit rapid 
evaporation of the water in its cells or it may be 
dense and impervious. In the first class are such 
quick-seasoning species as loblolly pine, western yel- 
low pine and white cedar or arborvite; in the second, 
hemlock and tamarack. The close grain of the last 
named two kinds greatly retards evaporation. In hem- 
lock, especially, there is a tendency to season only in 
a thin and irregular surface layer, which thus forms 
a protective covering for the interior wood. Climatic 
conditions in the northern peninsula of Michigan are 
to a degree unfavorable. During five months of the 
year—from November to March—the average temper- 
ature is almost constantly below the freezing peint. 
The ground is covered with snow practically all win- 
ter, which, melting, retards loss of moisture from 
the wood during periods when the temperature is 
above the freezing point. In that climate, therefore, 
the seasoning period is limited to about seven months, 
or April to October, inclusive. 

By the experimental process it was found that hem- 


lock and tamarack ties can be successfully treated 
when they have been reduced in weight forty and 
forty-two pounds, respectively. It was found that the 
rate of seasoning of ties cut from June to Septem- 
ber was rapid up to the latter part of October; there- 
after and during the winter the loss of weight was 
slight (a fact that did not need any elaborate experi- 
menting to find out, as any one familiar with wood 
seasoning in the north knows from common experi- 
ence.) The ties were stacked in isolated piles and 
were fully exposed to sun and wind. The peeled ties 
dried faster than the unpeeled in the early stages of 
exposure—a result that should be knowable witnout 
experiment. Winter cut ties brought to the treating 
plant in early spring and piled seven by two, peeled 
or unpeeled, will be ready to treat by late summer or 
fall. But if transportation to the yard is delayed it 
will, in most cases, be well to hold over the ties until 
the following summer. If the ties were stacked in 
open piles along the right of way as soon as they are 
hauled from the woods a delay of moving them to the 
treating yard would be of little importance. 

Air-seasoned hemlock weighed. an average of 27.7 
per cubie foot, though there was a variation between 
sections of wood cut from 26.3 to 28.8 pounds per 
cubic foot. Oven-dried hemlock weighed 24 pounds, 
and the moisture content varied from 12.8 to 20.2 
pounds of its dry weight, with an average of 15.4 per- 
cent. . 

The fact that the spikes are driven into the face of 
the tie makes it important that this portion should 
receive a thorough impregnation of the preservative. 
Generally speaking the liquid is diffused more widely 
through the interior of the tie when it is thoroughly 
seasoned. 

Several analyses are given in tabulated form in 
the report, the reproduction of which would cover too 
much space for our purpose. They show results in 
treatment of the different woods under separate and 
peculiar conditions. 

The peeled hemlock ties lost moisture faster than 
the unpeeled, but the tamarack ties were slightly 
heavier before treatment than the unpeeled. The 
dryer condition of the peeled hemlock was counted on 
to show a greater absorption than the unpeeled, but 
the result was the reverse. In every case the ties that 
were seasoned with the bark on showed increased ab- 
sorption over those peeled before seasoning. Despite 
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the fact that in most cases the unpeeled ties have a 
slightly greater moisture content than the peeled ties, 
the experiment shows that.the difference between the 
absorptive qualities of the two classes of timber is 
great enough to overcome the tendency of the drier 
wood to absorb the preservative more readily. 

The experimenters concluded that the bark should 
be allowed to remain on hemlock ties during the 
seasoning process. 

On the other hand, it is immaterial whether tam- 
arack ties are peeled before or after seasoning. 

With ties designed for ‘treatment during the winter 
months an exception to the rules above laid down 
must be made, because of the close adhesion of the 


bark. The better way is to supply a quantity of ties 
during the summer to be reserved for winter treatment. 

The conclusions reached by the elaborate experi- 
ments made at Escanaba led to the following recom- 
mendations: 


1. The ties should be transported to the treating plant 
as early in the spring as possible and piled 7 by 2 to season. 

2. No hemlock ties should be treated which weigh more 
than 40 pounds per cubic foot. 

3. No tamarack ties should be treated which weigh more 
than 42 pounds per cubic foot. 

4. Hemlock ties received at the yard before April and 
piled 7 by 2 will be in a condition to treat by the end of 
the following summer. If received much later, they should 
be held over to the summer of the following year. 

5. Tamarack ties received in the spring and piled 7 by 2 
will be in a condition to treat after three or four months. 


6. Though there need be no discrimination against rafted 
ties, soaking to assist in the subsequent seasoning and treat- 
ing is not advisabie. 

- The ties should not be peeled before seasoning, with 
the possible exception of those intended for treatment during 
the winter when pocting is impracticable. 

.. There should be sufficient room in the seasoning yard 
to hold a continuous supply of seasoned ties. 

. It is preferable that hemlock and tamarack ties be 
treated in separate cylinder loads. 

10. For the treatment of air seasoned hemlock and tama- 
rack two hours’ steam should be applied at twenty pounds 
pressure. During the impregnation with the preservative 
the pressure should be continued as long as is warranted by 
the rate of absorption. 

11. After treatment the ties should be allowed to season 
before being laid in the track. 

12. Record should be kept of the length of service given 
by the treated ties. 





NEW PARCELS POST BILL OF PLAUSIBLE CHARACTER. 


The rural parcels post has come up in a new guise, 
which on the face of it seems to do away with most of 
the objections to the original proposition of Postmaster 
General Meyer. This bill limits the new facilities to 
the rural free delivery routes on which the business 
originates. The weights allowed and terms are the same 
as in Mr. Meyer’s original proposition; that is, parcels 
shall not weigh more than eleven pounds and may be 
carried at 5 cents for the first pound and 2 cents for 
each additional pound, making a charge of 25 cents 
for an eleven pound package. In connection with the 
weight there is a limit of the size of the parcel to three 
feet six inches in length. Perishable articles are to be 
mailed at sender’s risk. The distinctive features of 
this bill, which was introduced by Senator Burnham, of 
New York, early in J*ebruary, are found in two limiting 
clauses as follows: 

Provided that nothing herein contained shall be taken as 
authorizing the acceptance or delivery at the special rates 


of postage herein provided of ary parcel offered by any 
person acting as agent or representative, upon commission 
or otherwise, for any person or company not resident on 
such rural delivery route. And that only such parcels shall 
be received for delivery at the.special rates of postage 
herein provided as are, offered by bonafide merchants or 
dealers whose regular places of business are on rural 
delivery routes covered by this act, in the ordinary and 
regular course of their business, and by residents on such 
routes in their individual capacity. 


The objections of most of the opponents of the par- 
cels post scheme are answered in this bill, but there will 
remain the crossroads store keepers and those engaged 
in business in the smaller hamlets who will feel that the 
merchants in the larger towns, which usually are the 
originating points of rural free delivery routes, will have 
a decided advantage over them. There is another objec- 
tion, however, which will be raised by all who on gen- 
eral principles are opposed to the idea. It is that even 


though carefully guarded it will prove an entering wedge 
to further legislation and that it will no sooner become 
a law than attempts will be made to enlarge its scope 
and to bring about the competitive conditions, princi- 
pally from mail order houses in the large cities, which 
are dreaded by country merchants of all classes and 
by manufacturers and wholesalers who seek to market 
their commodities by means of the regular channels of 
trade. 

Apparently the Burnham bill forbids the transfer of 
goods at this special rate of postage from one mail route 
to another and the objection that the mail order houses 
would be able to take advantage of the special rates 
through agents located at originating points of rural 
routes is specifically met by forbidding such practice. 
But the opponents of the parcels post on general prin- 
ciples will not be satisfied short of complete defeat of 
any form of parcels post beyond that which has hereto- 
fore been in effect. 





PERMITS TO GRAZE ON FOREST RESERVE SUBSTANTIAL AND DEPENDABLE ASSETS. 


A Denver paper states that in a communication 
lately forwarded to the wool growers of Wyoming by 
Chief Forester Pinchot assurance has been given that 
the sheep owners of that state will be granted the 
privilege of turning their flocks on to the forest reser- 
vations under terms which will be entirely satisfac- 
tory. This privilege will tend to quiet some fear 
among the sheep ranchers in respect to their grazing 
rights, and also it will secure the support of prominent 
men in the sheep interest for the policy of the gov- 
ernment in respect to the management of forest reser- 
vations. Everyone, says the Denver paper, who under- 
stands Mr. Pinchot’s and the general government’s 
policy toward the development of forestry in the inter- 
mountain territory of the west recognizes that it is 
entirely friendly to the live stock interests and that, 
while aiming to protect and perpetuate the forests, he 
and his bureau appreciate the importance of whatever 
will promote far western industries. 

No one knows better than Mr. Pinchot that the rich 
pasturage of the forest reservations should be utilized 
in maintaining sheep and cattle, and that sound policy 
demands that no greater change be made in respect to 
grazing privileges than circumstances and the proper 


care of the growing forests may make necessary. 

The Forest Service, in investigating the conditions 
appertaining to the western forest reserves, is coming 
to the conclusion that on numerous areas of reservation 
lands, where there are mixtures of brush lands and 
open spaces, grazing would be a positive advantage in 
promoting growth of trees and the general benefit to 
the forest.’ The ranchmen and grazers are coming to 
understand that the Forest Service, while aiming to 
promote an undertaking which shall be a lasting bene- 
fit to the country, to be a salvation from future desola- 
tion over one-third of the continent in conserving the 
water supply, will as well preserve and perpetuate the 
rights of the cattle and sheep raisers by a national 
guardianship against the encroachments of private 
capital that inevitably would seek to monopolize graz- 
ing and every other natural privilege in the territory 
embraced in the reserves. In other words, the privileges 
and immunities of the stockmen will be safeguarded 
by the government instead of being subjected to the 
grasping and arbitrary practices of private interests. 
A cireular recently has been sent out by the Forest 
Service informing the supervisors of several of the 
national forests of the west that, beginning with the 


season of 1908, permits may be issued for grazing on 
the reserves, running for five-year periods. If the sys 
tem prove to be a success in the reserves designatec 
it will be extended to other forests next year. 

The general plan is not to authorize the approval 
of applications for permits of five-year periods until a 
forest shall have been under the Forest Service admin- 
istration at least three years. A protective limit to 
number is established for each kind of stock, and per- 
mits for more than these limits are subject to 10 per- 
cent reduction annually if it shall be necessary to pro- 
vide for new owners of the smaller class. These per- 
mits are to be issued in annual instalments and the 
grazing privilege, at the regular current rate, must be 
paid for each year in advance. The permits are not 
transferable, but in case the stock shall be sold a new 
permit will be issued, free of charge, for the remainder 
of the period for which the fees have been paid. 

Thus the stockmen will acquire a franchise from the 
government that will be a substantial asset, protected 
against invasion of any sort. It will make the cattle 
and sheep business on the reserves a guaranteed and 
substantial one, that should render it prosperous and 
permanent. 





INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE OF FOREST PRODUCTS FOR THE LAST THREE CALENDAR YEARS. 


International trade may be defined as the means 
whereby a deficiency in the domestic production is 
made up by contributions from the output of other 
nations. In some lines there is no native production, 
so every yard, foot or pound of certain commodities 
must be imported. 

A good illustration of the international system of 
exchange is furnished by the trade in forest products. 
The United States is the greatest exporter of forest 
products in the world. From its abundance it supplies 
the needs of many other countries. While it furnishes 
the greater part of the woods for the world’s require- 
ments it also is a heavy consumer of certain kinds of 
woods which it does not produce. The fancy hard- 
woods of the tropics, such as mahogany, ebony, cedar, 
rosewood ete., are used in large quantities by the cabi- 
uetmakers in this country. 

During 1907 the imports of wood into the United 
States were valued at over $47,000,000. During the 
same year operators in this country exported $86,000,- 
00 worth of forest products, or in value 83 percent 
more than were imported. 

Of the total value of all wood imports mahogany 
comprised $5,524,002; other cabinet woods a little over 
$1,250,000. From Canada during 1907 were received 
894,591,000 feet of lumber, of a total value of $16,692,- 
451, or a little over one-third of the entire value of 
all the wood imports. The importation of wood pulp 
during 1907 was valued at $8,024,952, or about 16 per- 
cent of the total value of all wood imports. If to the 


value of the wood pulp be added the value of the pulp- ° 


wood, the total for this item would be over $12,000,000, 
or a little over 25 percent of the entire value of all 
the wood imports, $47,602,008. 

Among the important items of export are timber 
and unmanufactured wood, valued at nearly $17,000,- 
000; sawed lumber valued at $42,000,000; box shooks 
at $12,000,000; furniture at $6,000,000, and other mis- 
cellaneous items such as wood pulp, woodenware, bar- 
rels and house trim ete. 

During 1907 there were exported from the United 
States to other countries 1,724,479,000 feet of sawed 


lumber, classified as boards, deals, planks, joists and 
scantling. The returns show that 546,005,000 feet of 
sawed timber were exported and 3,706,981 feet of hewn 
timber. Estimating each cubic foot of hewn timber to 
be equivalent to eleven feet, board measure, would 
make the total lumber export for the year about 2,310,- 
000,000 feet. Added to this was a heavy exportation 
of staves, heading, box shooks, furniture, woodenware 
and other commodities, this making a material addition 
to the aggregate. 

The export trade of 1907 showed a very heavy in- 
crease over the preceding year, the value of which in 
turn was very much in excess of the value of the 
export trade of 1905. The figures are as follows: 1905, 
total value $59,792,974; 1906, $77,255,225. This was a 
gain of over $17,000,000, an increase of nearly 30 per- 
cent. The exports for 1907, value $86,082,614, showed 
a gain of $8,827,389 over the preceding year, an in- 
crease of 11.4 percent. 

The average value of the sawed timber exports in 
1907 was $22.72 a thousand feet; the average value 
in 1906, $20.92; in 1905, $16.04. The quantities’ and 
values given for hewn timber show that in 1907 the 
average value was 27.2 cents a cubic foot; in 1906, 26.4 
cents, and in 1905, 22.8 cents. The average value of 
sawed lumber produced in 1907 was $24.26 a thousand 
feet; in 1906, $23.22, and in 1905, $19.60. 

A great deal of interest centers around the ma- 
hogany trade. There is no production of mahogany in 
this country; the few scattered specimens found are 
not important commercially. This country secures its 
mahogany supplies from Africa, Cuba and other West 
Indian islands, Mexico, British Honduras and Central 
America. About one-fifth of the mahogany imports in 
1907 originated in Africa. Central America supplied 
25 percent and Mexico nearly 30 percent. A tabula- 
tion showing the quantity imported from each country 
during the last three years, the aggregate and the total 
value of each and the total value of all niahogany im- 
ports, as reported by the Monthly Summary of Com- 
merce and Finance, published by the Bureau of 
Statistics, is given herewith: 


QUANTITIES—-FEET. 














1905. 1906. 1907. 
United Kingdom........ 8,466,000 13,705,000 10,907,000 
*Central America....... 10,160,000 10,582,000 13,376,000 
DED 6 wor cscacccsccts 7,647,000 11,263,000 15,767,000 
Rey a0 0200%20s006q0006 1,535,000 3,226,000 2,788,000 
Other countries......... 2,637,000 5,714,000 10,312,000 
DAR. oss 0'asseede 30,445,000 44,490,000 53,150,000 

TOTAL VALUE. 

1905. 1906. 1907. 
United Kingdom........ $ 968,125 $1,417,344 $1,163,640 
*Central America....... 517,970 469,037 685,753 
BN 6 05 5a ce os we woe 863,433 509,836 781,070 
Stith eh 6h Tedd 9 os 89,204 169,721 184,774 
Other countries......... 157,938 329,887 550,490 
ee er $2,096,670 $2,895,825 $3,365,727 

VALUE A THOUSAND FEET. 

1905. 1906. 1907. 
United Kingdom........ $114.38 $103.42 $106.69 
*Central America....... 50.98 44.42 51.12 
ere 47.53 45.27 49.54 
COE nice scd ccciczecver 58.15 52.67 66.24 
Other countries......... 59.90 57.73 53.38 
Ds vd opis eee $ 65.55 $ 65.09 $ 65.21 


~ *Includes British Honduras. 


A steady increase in the value of sawed lumber 
imports from British North America is shown by the 
returns for the last three years. There has been a 
very appreciable gain in the quantities imported dur 
ing the last five years, though 1907 showed a decreasa 
when compared with the preceding year. A statement 
showing the quantity and total and the average value 
of lumber imported from the north is given: 


Quant " Total value. Av. value. 
SOE vet ebes ewesens 794,797,000 $12,117,582 $15.24 
ne FS oe 1,001,889,000 16,392,139 16.36 
pi Er yee 896,591,000 16,692,451 18.42 


During the three years there were imporied from 
Canada 2,691,277,000 feet of lumber, the aggregate 
value of which was $46,203,172, an average of $17.17 
a thousand feet. The average price of this lumber in 
1907 was 20 percent greater than in 1905, the increase 
in 1906 over 1905 having been 7.4 percent, and in 1907 
over 1906, 12.6 percent. 
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LOG CAPACITY VS. MILL CAPACITY IN LUMBER MANUFACTURE. 


There has for some time been a tendency among am 
element in the saw mill world to work for log capacity 
rather than mill capacity in mill operations, and right 
now seems a good time to encourage more attention to a 
more general adoption of this idea. It was only a few 
years ago that some sawyers and filers from down among 
the yellow pine mills, where they make things hum, were 
visiting among some mills on the border line between 
the north country and the south country and were very 
severe, sarcastic and gibing in their criticism and com- 
ments on the methods of millmen farther north, espe- 
cially in the cities. : 

They told of seeing mills which should cut 40,000, 
50,000 or even 60,000 feet a day running along cutting 
from 15,000 to 20,000 feet and seemingly they couldn’t 
understand why people could be so pokey. They at- 
tributed it more to ignorance and lack of push and 
action than anything else. What they did not see and 
what they failed to understand was that some of the 
millmen they thought very slow were really not slow in a 
commercial sense, but were several years ahead of them- 
selves. They were rather slow and deliberate in their 
actions and they purposely equipped mills with double 
the capacity they intended to produce; first, so as to 





have a mill they could run steadily without being 
strained; next (and this was the main object) to take a 
mill with 40,000 feet capacity and tell the men operat- 
ing it that they need not produce more than 20,000 feet 
a day. But they must produce that lumber, not only 
in excellent shape, so far as the manufacturing was 
concerned, but must get the most out of the logs. In 
other words, the prime object with them was log capacity 
for —* lumber. Their logs had already reached 
the point of costing them so much that a thousand feet 
of timber wasted meant probably $30, more or less, de- 
pending on the grade of stock. As to mill capacity, if 
they produced only 20,000 feet with a 40,000-foot mill 
they needed only half the number of men to handle it. 
So the difference in the cost of manufacfuring was not 
so marked as it might look to the men accustomed to 
shooting things through. 

Some day, maybe, not these same men who criticised 
the slow movements of the city mills and, if not, their 
successors, will recognize the importance of log capacity 
as compared to mill capacity and to manufacture lumber 
in the best manner rather than in the largest quantity. 
And then, instead of trying to see how much a day 
they can get out of a mill the contest will be rather 


more to see how much good lumber can be gotten out 
of a thousand feet of logs. There come times, now and 
then, of course, when a rush order or something else 
demands quick action and pushing things through, but 
at the present time even: the yellow pine mills, with 
which the logs do not cost so much as they do in some 
of the cities north, might well devote a little gray mat- 
ter to the subject of getting better lumber and more of 
it a thousand feet of logs and not be concerned so 
much in seeing how much can be put through the mill 
in a day. 

There is no need now to tax the capacity of the aver- 
age mill and many find it expedient to shut down en- 
tirely at times, so there could hardly come a better time 
to take up with this idea of sawing less lumber, doing 
it better, and getting more of it out of a log, than at 
present. We will come to it some day, and the sooner 
we do the longer the timber will last, the fewer com- 
plaints there will be about poorly manufactured stock, 
and, in many instances, the more profit there will be for 
the millmen. There are other fields for glory besides 
that of putting the greatest number of feet through a 
saw mill of a given size, and now is a good time to ex- 
plore some of them. 


‘ 


FEASIBILITY OF REPLANTING CYPRESS CUT OVER LANDS WITH COTTONWOOD. 


Several weeks ago during a discussion of the ques- 
tion of cypress cutover lands one of the oldest, most 
practical and most successful cypress operators sug- 
gested the idea of seeding the cypress brakes with cot- 
tonwood. This suggestion was not made from the 
standpoint of the theorist, or because it was thought 
it might be a good thing, but it was made as the re- 
sult of years of observation and a close knowledge of 
the soil and climatic conditions required to produce 
cottonwood timber. The idea of this gentleman was 
to gather cottonwood seeds, select a suitable tract of 
land and make a practical test. 

Relative to the advantages of cypress soil for cot- 
tonwood, he stated that it was of essentially the same 
character and formation as the soil upon which the 
best cottonwood grows; that is it is built up land 
filled with silt carried in by the waters of the Missis- 
sippi river and deposited during past centuries. Much 
of it is subjeet to periodical inundation and some of 
the lower portions are covered with water through- 
out the year. Being practical, this gentleman recog- 
nized the difficulties to be encountered in securing a 
supply of seeds but did not deem them insurmount- 
able. A small quantity only would be required to make 
the start as cottonwood would seed itself and popu- 
late the surrounding country favorable for the growth 
of the timber after the planted trees had reached a 
seed bearing size. It is problematical whether or 
not this test ever will be made, but nothing can be 
urged against it, for even in the event the experiment 
were a complete failure no heavy loss would be in- 
volved. 

The suggestion made by this operator serves to call 
attention to cottonwood. The glory of this timber was 
faithfully portrayed on page 19 of the previous issue to 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Anyone who has given a 
careful study to the picture must realize its present 
and future importance to the lumber trade of the 
country. Cottonwood has been used for certain pur- 
poses for many years. It is one of the finest box ma- 
terials of the country. The wood is practically taste- 


less and odorless. It is tough and durable and now 
that producers and consumers have learned how to 
handle it it has been graduated from the package ma- 
terial branch of the trade and has taken its place 
among the more important hardwoods. Cottonwood 
box boards and wide stock now are being used in many 
lines of the trade. It was the first proffered substi- 
tute for poplar box boards for the manufacture of 
buggy bodies and wagon boxes and has been more 
widely used than any other. Like a great many other 
woods it came into use as a substitute, was employed 
as a substitute for many years and then gradually the 
trade became educated to the fact that no longer 
could it be regarded as such but must be looked upon 
as a part of the regular supply. 

The idea of replanting the cypress cutover lands 
with cottonwood is not as chimerical as some may 
regard it. After a very careful study of the area 
available, the rapidity of growth and the ease with 
which cottonwood propagates itself, it was suggested 
a little over a year ago that the land inside the levees 
along the Mississippi river if planted with this timber 
would produce in a comparatively short time a very 
large quantity of timber suitable for commercial pur- 
poses. This suggestion was made by a representative 
of the government after a very careful study of the 
character of the soil along the Mississippi river south 
of Cairo. 

A peculiar feature about the cottonwood is that 
while it requires a rich soil and plenty of moisture it 
does not thrive if the soil is perpetually covered with 
water. Periodical inundation merely serves to stimu- 
late its growth. Under the most favorable conditions 
it puts on girth and hight at a more rapid rate than 
does any other tree of the country. There are not 
available any accurate data in support of this asser- 
tion save the testimony of the old residents who have 
watched the springing up of the cottonwood along the 
Mississippi river inside the levees. 

Another peculiar feature about cottonwood is that 
in some localities outside the levees the timber does 


not flourish. The seed of the cottonwood is carried 
many miles in a stiff breeze. Each seed is supported 
by white wings from which the nickname cottonwood 
probably was derived, as these wings very closely re- 
semble cotton. Where these seeds fall inside the 
levees they spring up quickly and grow very rapidly. 
Outside the levees apparently only a few of them 
greminate and the growth is slow and the trees limby. 
Some localities prove an exception to the foregoing 
general statement but in a broad way this fact is 
recognized. 

On the builtup land—soil 50 to 100 feet deep, piled 
up by the Mississippi river—cottonwood grows under 
ideal conditions. The picture which was presented in 
colors last week was taken on what is known as an 
island in the Mississippi river? On this tract can be 
found trees five feet or more in diameter and 100 feet 
in hight. Near the water on otherwise bare soil can 
be found little red stemmed sprouts some of which are 
not more than two inches high. The age of the trees 
on this tract range all the way from the sprouting 
seeds to trees of the size mentioned. Cottonwood 
springs up in thick groves, each particular tree striv- 
ing for supremacy. The struggle for life ends dis- 
astrously to all but a few. Where a thousand seeds 
germinate and put forth stems and leaves probably 
not more than six or eight live to attain a sizé of com- 
mercial importance. The struggle strips the trunks 
of the trees of all limbs and gives a smooth, straight 
bole fifty to seventy feet long. Overhead is a green 
canopy which supplies the vital organization with air 
and permits it to give off moisture to temper the hot 
atmosphere. 

The country has not been supplied with a great deal 
of accurate information in regard to cottonwood tim- 
ber. If some of the tales of the growth of cotton- 
wood forests in thirty-five to forty years are to be re- 
lied upon the feasibility of employing the inside of the 
levees along the Mississippi river for growing cotton- 
wood and experimenting with the same timber on the 
cypress cutover lands should be investigated. 





PROFIT IN THE MANUFACTURE OF SMALL HARDWOOD DIMENSION FROM DISCARDED TIMBER. 


In the manufacture of hardwood lumber many saw 
mill operators are too unmindful of the waste of ma- 
terial and profits which results from the nonutiliza- 
tion of slabs and edgings. At the recent Cincinnati 
annual meeting of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation of the United States F. W. Webster, of the 
Huntsville (Ala.) Lumber Company, gave a suggestive 
address on the manufacture and sale of oak, chair 
and furniture dimension stock, the text of which ap- 
peared in our issue of February 15. The subject so 
admirably treated by Mr. Webster was so important 
and pertinent that we deem it advisable to revert to 
it by way of lending what emphasis we can to a mat- 
ter so vital to the profits of operators. 

Mr. Webster said that when mill operators care- 
fully consider the expense of manufacturing their best 
slabs and edgings into dimension lumber, and the get- 
ting of such slabs and edgings merely out of the way, 


we find the difference between the two operations 
very small. The revenue to be derived by converting 
the raw material into salable product is enough to 


warrant that method of taking care of it. 

The treatment of the subject was grouped under 
the following propositions: 

1. The manufacture of suitable parts of slabs and 
edgings is a profitable procedure. 

2. The manufacture of dimension material for fur- 
niture and chair stock from bolts cut for the purpose, 
or an independent dimension factory not in connection 
with a saw mill. 

In regard to the first proposition the speaker said 
there should be in every well conducted mill an in- 
telligent, capable man who should be charged with 
the duty to watch carefully every slab and piece of 
edging that leaves the saws, in order to see that every 
one of each kind that can be profitably cut into di- 
mension should be put to that use.. Good machines, 


kept in perfect order, should be at hand for cutting 
the selected slabs and edgings into dimension stock. 
Care should be taken to prevent any defective or 
worthless pieces from being run through the machines, 
as the result would be detrimental to the quality of 
the output. All pieces under two inches in diameter 
should be cut %&-inch full; from 24% to 4 inches, cut 
3/16-inch full, so as to allow all the sizes to be full 
size when they are passed through the dry kiln. In 
cutting green dimension boards make them 44 and %- 
inch full according to the width of the boards, and 
\-inch thicker than is required in dry boards. 

It is proper to explain that by the term ‘‘full’’ is 
technically meant excess; that is, the green stuff 
should be cut over exact thickness of dry lumber, in 
accordance with the fractions named, for a shrink- 
age margin when the lumber is kiln dried. 

Stained or damaged sap pieces should not be al- 
lowed to go into oak dimension if the shipper expects 
to get first class prices for such material. A small 
quantity of poor stuff in a carload will make trouble 
and cause dissatisfaction with results. In the manu- 
facture of dimension furniture and chair stock par- 
ticular care should be taken to keep the saws in good 
condition and in perfect line so that the cuts may be 
as exact as possible. 

In considering the manufacture of dimension ma- 
terial from bolts especially cut for this purpose, or 
the running of a dimension factory independently of a 
saw mill, Mr. Webster advised that the bolts be cut as 
long as possible, taking into consideration the crooks 
and defects of the timber. Long squares and other 
plain oak dimension sell at better prices than short 
stuff. The squares should be piled in the yard on 
good foundations, crosswise, with an inch space be- 
tween the courses. Open air instead of shed drying 
was recommended on account of saving time in sea- 


soning. Leave two feet space between piles. Inspect 
carefully before shipment, throwing out all defective 
pieces that may have been overlooked in piling. Tie 
the dimension in bundles suitable in size for con- 
venient handling and load them that way. If the 
stuff is to remain long before loading cover well to 
protect from rain. 

In the manufacture of quartered oak dimension 
stock for furniture making it is best to cut the blocks 
into the length desired for the bill, as that course 
assures absolutely straight blocks and avoids twisting 
grained blocks, which produce unsatisfactory figures 
in the lumber. Make as many long blocks as feasible 
on account of the higher price obtainable for long 
lumber. The short lengths are constantly inclined to 
overaccumulate. No stained sap pieces should be al- 
lowed in shipments, as they will hurt the quality and 
standing of your lumber, especially in quarter sawed 
stock, which goes into fine work. Make all pieces 
full enough in size to dress as required after drying. 

In every respect the injunction was emphasized to 
make stock right, give a fair grade and then demand 
a good price. Insist on payment in accordance with 
invoice without deductions. Fair buyers will not usu- 
ally refuse to pay prices that will yield a profit if the 
lumber is properly manufactured, put up right and 
shipped in accordance with invoice. If any manufac- 
turer is careless, does not cut his dimension thick 
enough, is indifferent about putting in sap stained 
and defective pieces, he can not expect anything but 
kicks and deductions when the lumber is inspected at 
destination. 

There is a fair profit in the manufacture of smal! 
hardwood dimension when properly done. It utilizes 
for profit slabs and edgings that otherwise would go 
into firewood or other low grade and ¢heap uses. One 
phase of such utilization should not be overlooked, 
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and that is the working up of timber into dimension 
blocks off lands from which the logs have been cut. 
This saving can be effected by going through the 
woods and cutting out all pieces from the trunks of 
the trees discarded into lengths suitable for the manu- 
facture of quarter sawed dimension. 

Mr. Webster advised the cutting of all small, smooth 
trees on a tract that thus had been gone over, which 
might have been good counsel to the operator who had 
bought all the merchantable timber on a tract the land 


of which he did not own; but it would be poor economy 
for an owner of the land, and not at all in accordance 
with the rules of forestry, which aim at the preserva- 
tion of such timber for increment of value. 

Mr. Webster’s address was distinctly suggestive of 
the economical wisdom of a closer utilization of the 
residue of the timber left after ordinary lumber has 
been cut from the logs. If mill operators would prac- 
tice such economies more thoroughly than the major- 
ity of them yet have done there would be a much bet- 


ter showing of profit in the business. Oak and other 
valuable hardwood timber is getting too limited in 
supply to justify the waste that has been common. 
It is well that a champion of economy like Mr. Web- 
ster can be occasionally found to urge a better method 
of manufacture. Why waste raw material that, when 
worked up into useful product, can be made to yield 
profitable returns and thus prolong the supply of tim- 
ber needed in the industries? Such a neglect ef profit 
yielding resources is nothing less than economue folly. 





“THE METHODS OF THE LUMBER TRUST,” BY A “CAT” HOUSE. 


While muck raking may be recognized as a pro- 
fession in itself it is not one that is honored or ven- 
erated. While it may be regarded with awe it does 
not always arouse admiration. 

The Honorable A. Cat House recently paid his re- 
spects to the lumber trust, with the assistance, con- 
nivance, support and possible collaboration of a pub- 
lication known as the Nebraska Farmer, published at 
Lincoln, Neb. This muck raker took for the subject 
of his text W. G. Hollis, or the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, which he has termed the ‘‘ North- 
western Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association,’’ also 
the ‘‘ Northwestern Retail Lumbermen’s Association.’’ 
On page 173 of its February 12 issue the lumber trust 
is lambasted in a 3-column article and possibly four 
columns or a full page would have been devoted to 
the subject had it not been necessary to provide room 
for the advertisement of a Davenport mail order house 
dealing in general mill work. This philanthropic in- 
stitution guarantees to save the buyer 50 percent. 

Among some of the interesting facts which clung to 
the teeth of the rake is the statement that the mem- 
bership of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association 
includes 95 percent of the lumber dealers in the five 
northwestern states and that 90 percent of this mem- 
bership is of the line yard variety. It is asserted, 
therefore, that forty proprietors of line yards make up 


the membership of the association and constitute the 
local dealers. The inference is that the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association is a gigantic combination 
whose sole and only purpose is to put the codperative 
yards out of business and to prevent certain maui or- 
der concerns from exercising their philanthropic ten- 
dencies. It is admitted reluctantly that the articles 
of association give evidence of apparent fairness on 
their face but the next half of the sentence making 
this admission charges that all bad features are hid- 
den under some sort of a gentleman’s agreement. 

Among the nice things said about the association is 
that its secretary dictates to whom the manufacturers 
or wholesale dealers may sell, and that in addition to 
such nefarious tactics as gentlemen’s agreements it 
employs plain clothes men and by close surveillance 
dictates absolutely who shall buy, from whom, and 
when, and how, and where. 

In the interests of justice, fairness and liberty it is 
to be regretted that the author of this article did not 
go into court when the ‘‘Little Black Book’’ cases 
were being prosecuted in Minneapolis and enlighten 
the judge as to the nefarious conduct of the associa- 
tion and those holding membership in it. To come 
out one week after the Little Black Book indictments 
were dismissed and make such bald assertions pos- 
sibly is an evidence of the fairness and gentlemanly 


conduct and the desire of the publishers and the author 
of the article to enlighten their readers (?). The 
article reiterates the long ago exploded charge that 
by reasor of bogus inquiries a certain Minneapolis mail 
order concern was forced to the wall. This concern 
forced itself to the wall by lack of business acumen. 

Two columns and a half of this article could be read 
and the uninformed person doubtless would think that 
it was a fair and unbiased statement of the facts. 
Then he would reach a point where the author flopped 
over to and slobbered over the Davenport concern 
whose advertisement occupies a sixth of a page. To 
the initiated, however, this looks like an attempt either 
to run the advertisement next to pure reading mat- 
ter or the reading matter next to pure advertising. 
The article is very clever. It even contains a great 
many truthful statements and a great many more that 
are true in part only, composed of half truth and de- 
ductions based thereon. It. winds up with a perora- 
tion in which it is intimated that ultimately the cata- 
log houses will win and down the trust. It is couched 
in these terms: ‘‘A trust has a long arm, but 
‘Uncle Sam’ has a longer and a stronger arm. A fair 
field, a square deal, is the new motto of modern com- 
mercial life born in the throes of a mighty and suc- 
cessful struggle to shake off the ‘strangle hold’ of 
the trust.’’ Sic. 





WELL MAINTAINED ORGANIZATION NECESSARY TO HARDWOOD FLOORING BUSINESS. 


The organization of an oak flooring association at 
Cincinnati, lately, should, and doubtless will, result 
in giving an impetus to that industry and a broader 
demand for the product than heretofore has prevailed. 

The manufacture of oak flooring furnishes to oper- 
ators a means for a closer utilization of the gross 
product of the mills than otherwise would be possible. 
It enables the cutting up into excellent flooring ma- 
terial lumber that otherwise could not be placed in 
the ordinary channels of trade. In these days when 
close cutting and manipulation are necessary in order 
to profitably utilize the entire log, the manufacture 
of good flooring out of lumber which for ordinary 
uses would grade low becomes an important matter. 
In fact, so vital has this feature of the manufacture 
become that the oak producers of the Ohio valley have 
come to see the necessity of organizing that branch 
of manufacture into a compact association, so that 
its interests may be unified, conserved and rendered 
progressive. 

The new departure of the oak flooring manufac- 
turers suggests that the development of that feature 
of hardwood production, under the stimulus and regu- 
lation of association influence, is likely to result in a 
greater competition of oak flooring as against the 
maple flooring trade. If this prognostic is worthy of 
being taken into account it behooves the maple flooring 
manufacturers to see to it that they redouble their 
efforts to keep their excellent product in the trade 
field by so compact an organization that unity in 
respect to manufacture, fairly even prices, and other 
trade features shall be assured. 

There is no wood in the country that is better 
adapted to the making of a smooth and durable floor- 
ing than hard maple. It has acquired such a hold on 
consumers that it seems as if nothing can dislodge it 
from the general preference. The method of manu- 
facture also is a strong factor in maintaining an 
ample supply. Unlike the utilization of oak for floor- 
ing, or any other hardwood, the chief value in the 
average run of maple logs is in their conversion into 
flooring. Hence ‘there are numerous and great maple 
flooring factories, and extensive maple timber hold- 
ings and logging operations are the basis of the maple 
flooring industry and trade. The elaboration of the 
maple flooring business has done more to develop per- 
fect flooring machinery than the manufacture of floor- 
ing from any other wood. Though maple flooring has 
to meet a powerful competition from edge grained yel- 
low pine, the fir of the Pacific coast, and the oak of 
the midecountry, it has been able to maintain its posi- 
tion against any and all competition. This is because 
of the inherent quality of the wood which renders it 
especially adapted to flooring, the fine machinery that 
has been provided for converting the raw material, 
and especially because of the ingenuity and energy 
which have characterized the manufacture and pro- 
motion of maple flooring. 

Much has been accomplished by organization, and 
no relaxation of combined interest and effort should 
be indulged now or in the future. Increased competi- 
tion from oak product, or any other kind of floor- 
ing, renders it imperative that the maple flooring pro- 
ducers shall stand together for their mutual interests. 
It is also necessary that the maple flooring manufac- 


turers relax nothing in a persistent effort to promote 
demand for their special product. In the flooring 
line there doubtless are to be increasing innovations. 
Gum and tupelo are bound to seek a place in the floor- 
ing trade, and there will be a more strenuous pushing 
in of oak, as producers shall increasingly learn how 
Beech and birch also are being pushed in as competitors 
in the flooring line. 

For this reason there will be plenty of work for 
the promoter of maple flooring. Every means of in- 
formation about the merits of maple flooring should 
be employed. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN takes some pride in the 
work it has done in behalf of the organization of 
maple flooring manufacturers and in the advocacy of 
their product, and will continue its work in that direc- 
tion. Now it calls attention to the peculiar situation 
of thé maple flooring industry to this particular: The 
supply of maple timber adapted to the manufacture 
of maple flooring is comparatively limited. The best 
maple for flooring purposes, and in quantity to admit 
of a large production, involving capacious factories 
with heavy capital and large experience in the busi- 
ness, is found in the northern counties of lower Mich- 
igan and in the northern peninsula of that state. 
There is some good maple in Wisconsin, and some in 
Minnesota, but for large flooring operations the bulk 
of the maple stumpage is in Michigan. Much of the 
timber is owned by large lumber companies, though 


a considerable percentage is in the hands of smaller 
owners, including farmers. The most of this maple 
stands on lands fit for agriculture and the tendency 
will be to cut off the maple and other hardwoods with 
considerable rapidity in order to realize on its value 
and clear the land for farming purposes. In the 
course of ten to fifteen years the magnificent maple 
of Michigan, with that in Wisconsin as well, will 
have mostly disappeared. Thus it seems important 
that the maple that is standing should be utilized with 
reference to getting therefrom all its value. Scatter- 
ing and unorganized operations would result in 
slaughtering this valuable wood and putting it on the 
market in a competitive way that would preclude any 
adequate, profitable results. Now that some de- 
pression has come upon the trade there may be danger 
of demoralization and a general scramble for the 
main chance to sell and keep the mills and factories 
running. Never was there a time when a compact and 
well maintained organization of the. manufacturers 
was more necessary than now. Never was there a 
time when it was more necessary to keep the merits 
of maple flooring pressed on the attention of con- 
sumers and the trade that supplies consumers, so that 
nothing may be lost of what has been -gained in pre- 
vious promotion. If these things shall be kept in 
mind by producers they will be ready for a larger 
business than ever before realized when depression 
shall be succeeded by prosperity. 
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CONCERNING THE REPORT OF THE INLAND WATERWAYS COMMISSION. 


The movement for the development of the inland 
waterways of the United States should receive an 
impetus through the report of the inland waterways 
commission which was sent to Congress this week, 
accompanied by a special message from the president. 
The report being a preliminary one is, of course, 


somewhat general and a good many will be inclined. 


to consider it idealistic. 

It recommends that future plans for inland water- 
ways improvement take into account the purification 
of the water, the development of power, the control 
of floods and the reclamation of land by irrigation and 
drainage; that the federal government codperate 
wherever possible with states, cities, corporations and 
individual; that waterway improvements be planned 
so as to secure codperation between railways and 
waterways so that each shall supplement the other in 
the promotion of commerce for the benefit of the 
people. Thus any plans for improving waterways 
should take into account the relation of present and 
prospective rail lines to them in order that the two 
systems might be complementary and harmonious in 
operation. 

The report held that the streams of the country 
should be considered an asset of the people to be con- 
served in all of their relations. It recommends that 
a new and permanent commission be authorized by 
Congress through which the word of the ‘various 
scientific and executive departments of the govern- 
ment may be codrdinated so far as they relate to these 
subjects. The report holds that judicious improvement 
of the waterways will not only confer direct benefit 
through increased transportation facilities that will 
exceed its cost, but that collateral benefits will be at 
least comparable with the gain to commerce. Thus 


there will be reclamation of land by irrigation and 
drainage, the development of water power and pre- 
vention or limitation of both floods and low water. 

The recommendation for a permanent commission 
was opposed by one of the present commission on 
the grounds that the authority suggested was too 
broad at present, and that the new body should not 
be appointed until the present commission has fully 
carried out its purpose and prepared a comprehensive 
plan for the improvement and control of the river 
systems of the United States. 

The President, who gives the report his hearty ap- 
proval, calls attention to the spasmodic and inade- 
quate interest in the waterways problem and the 
consequent futility of much of the work that has 
been done. He calls attention to the ups and downs 
of the waterways as freight carriers. In regard to 
the Mississippi he says: 


At one time the traffic upon it was without a rival in 
any country. The report shows that commerce was 


driven from the Mississippi by the railroads. While pro- 


duction was limited, the railways. with their convenient 
terminals, gave quicker and more satisfactory service 
than the waterways. Later they prevented the restora- 
tion of river traffic by keeping down their rates along 
the rivers, recouping themselves by higher charges else- 
where. They also acquired water fronts and terminals 
to an extent which made water competition impossible. 
Throughout the country the railways have secured such 
control of canals and steamboat lines that today inland 
waterway transportation is largely in their hands. This 
was natural and doubtless inevitable under the circum- 
stances, but it should not be allowed to continue unless 
under careful government regulation. The report rests 
throughout on the fundamental conception that every 
waterway should be made to serve the people as largely 
and in as many different ways as possible. It is poor 
business to develop a river for navigation in such a way 


as to prevent its use for power, when by a little fore- 
sight it could be made to serve both purposes. We can 
not afford needlessly to sacrifice power to irrigation, or 
irrigation to domestic water supply, when by taking 
thought we may have all three. No stream can be used 
to the utmost unless such use is planned in advance. 
When such plans are made we shall find that, instead 
of interfering, one use can often be made to assist an- 
other. 


Continuing, the President referred to deep channels 
along the Atlantic and Gulf coast and from the Gulf 
to the Great Lakes as having not only a transporta- 
tion value but as of great value in the national de- 
fense. As to the costs he suggested that the benefits 
will be more than commensurate thereto, but that the 
expense should be distributed in some equitable way 
by codperation with the states, communities, corpora- 
tions and individuals benefited. 

Regarding the necessity of definite plans for the 
development of the waterways the President says: 

Hitherto our national policy of inland waterway de- 
velopment has been largely negative. In the absence of a 
comprehensive plan the only safe policy was one of 
repression and procrastination. A channel is no deeper 
than its shallowest reach, and to improve a river short 
of the point of effective navigability is a sheer waste of 
all it costs. In spite of large appropriations for their 
improvement, our rivers are less serviceable for inter- 
state commerce today than they were a half-century 
ago, and in spite of the vast increase in our population 
and commerce they are on the whole less used. 

President Roosevelt is an ardent advocate of inland 
waterways, but it is gratifying to find in this message 
that while abating nothing of his enthusiasm or in- 
sistance on the importance of the work he is conserva- 


* tive as well, wishing to secure a thorough knowledge 


of the conditions and costs before the very heavy 
expenditures required are undertaken. 





EDITORIAL REVIEW OF GENERAL LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS FOR A ‘WEEK. 


The consensus of reports from midcounty markets is 
to the effect that orders during February have been 
scarcely as numerous and as large in single instances as 
they were in January, except, perhaps, in some special 
cases. This condition can be accounted for from the 
fact that in January there was a natural reaction from 
the stagnation of demand in December. After the holi- 
days the banks relaxed their hold on money to some de- 
gree and it became possible to complete many buildings 
and other structural work that had been held up by the 
money stringency following the October panic, and ship- 
pers were able to send forward and deliver lumber on 
orders which had been long on their books. Moreover, 
a considerable number of line yard concerns and other 
large dealers in January took advantage of the financial 
necessities of manufacturers to pick up bargains in 
stocks which they needed to balance up their supplies 
and as a speculation in providing for future trade. 
After this feature of transactions had been worked out 
as far as it seemed safe business there was something 
of a pause, for the taking of observations and a waiting 
for further developments. Consequently during Febru- 
ary there has been prevalent conditions somewhat differ- 
ent from those in January. The call for lumber in the 
later month has been mainly for immediate necessities 
on the part of all sorts of dealers and consumers, a 
‘*day to day’’ business, as they say in New York. It 
would be wide of the mark to affirm that there has been 
any considerable amount of stocking up in a general 
range of assortments since the line yard dealers of the 
middle west made their spurt in that respect in Jan- 
uary. Even in the hardwood trade, which held up well 
last year, and has done perhaps relatively better than 
the soft woods during the winter, particularly in re- 
spect to oak, poplar, ash and some other woods, buying 
mainly has been to keep a reduced capacity in motion, 
with no reach ahead for a season’s supply. In all 
branches of the lumber trade dealers and consumers 
throughout the month have bought just enough and no 
more than they must have or stop business. ‘There has 
been a general absence of contracting for mill cuts and 
large blocks of stock, a buying feature which is common 
in the first two months of ordinary years. In this con- 
nection the railroads and car builders have been con- 
spicuous examples. It is this lack of contracting for 
future supplies that has been so seriously felt by mill 
operators and renders them inclined to continue to re- 
strict production until the demand shall show a pro- 
nounced increase in volume. 


A CHANGE FORETOKENED. 


Yet the quietude of trade in February has been ac- 
companied by features that are deemed distinctly en- 
couraging. Inquiries have flooded the offices of manu- 
facturers and wholesale dealers, showing that -retailers 
and consumers are endeavoring to keep a line on the 
market in the expectation of having to put in stock 
later. Within a week or ten days dealers in the market 
centers have noted an increase of inquiries and requests 
for estimates on schedules, especially in the building 
line. It is known that the architects in the cities have 
many plans on their boards, and that a percentage of 





them, at least, will develop into contracts. In the rural 
districts of the middle and farther west and southwest 
the farmers are planning to make improvements, and 
there is some stir in the retail trade on this account. 


It is believed that in March a considerable revival of - 


demand for lumber will occur as a result of general 
building operations. As the month closes dealers see 
indications that in March there is to be an uprising of 
demand for lumber that will make tthe business done in 
February look exceedingly small by comparison. It is 
thought probable that in the soft lumber line dealers 
will not hesitate longer to put in considerable stock in 
advance of their immediate necessities, since prices seem 
to have become fairly firm on the basis that has been 
established since the beginning of the year. All are 
aware that there has been a pronounced curtailment of 
mill output and that there is not much chance that 
prices will go lower. During the spring trade it will 
be necessary for retail dealers to replenish their depleted 
stocks on a more liberal scale than has been done since 
early last fall. Under such circumstances they cannot 


‘ go on in the hand to mouth way which has characterized 


buying for the last three months. 
ENCOURAGING SIGN. 


A feature of the situation bearing on the pros- 
pects for general business, including the lumber 
trade, is the recent placing of large orders by sev- 
eral of the great railroad companies for steel rails. 
This means that the financial stringency has been so re- 
lieved and that the railroads are able to finance their 
purchases of rails, a thing that they found it hard or 
impossible to do in November and December. It shows 
that among money lenders and the great banks of the 
metropolis and those in Europe confidence in American 
railroad securities is being restored. Late advices from 
Paris, Berlin and London indicate that American ne- 
gotiators for the placement of American securities for 
loans are meeting with renewed favor. It is probable 
that in the not distant future the railroad companies 
of this country will have so far recovered their credit 
in the money markets of the world as to be enabled to 
go forward with many improvements held in abeyance 
since the panic, including the building of cars. At any 
rate, it is evident that the credit of the roads has been 


. 80 far recovered that they will be able to make repairs 


and maintain their equipment, operations which mean 
something, at least, to the lumber trade. 


RISING YARD STOCK DEMAND. 


The main feature of late southern pine trade is some 
increase in the call for retail yard stocks in the country 
at large, with a pronounced enlargement of demand in 
the southwestern territory. The railroads and the car 
builders have not yet begun to send in many orders, but 
it is believed that a change for the better in these re- 
spects will come within the next month. Lately there 
has been a livening of inquiry and demands for esti- 
mates on building and yard stock schedules from all 
over the country, the daily mails of the wholesale dealers 
being burdened with this kind of matter. Evidently 
the contractors and retail dealers are getting ready for 


spring business. Prices are still irregular, but there are » 


depths beyond which sellers will not go, and at various 
market points dealers are endeavoring to spring up 
prices on special items in stocks with a measure of suc- 
cess. Dealers and consumers generally understand that 
a notable restriction of product has ensued during the 
winter and that the mills are not overburdened with 


unsold stocks, except in some instances in the southwest, - 
where certain sorts that had accumulated last fall have , 


not been fully worked off. The export trade at Gulf 
ports is a little better than it was, much of the offshore 
shipments going to Cuba and South America, with sev- 
eral cargoes forwarded from Pensacola for Europe. 

At St. Louis dealers report that better business has 
been in evidence within recent time. From all tribu- 
tary sections come reports of a general clearing of the 
business atmosphere. Farmers have begun to make their 
spring improvements and are buying lumber therefor 
and the retail dealers are getting the benefit. The vol- 
ume of inquiries and orders is larger than at any pre- 
vious time this year. Though the demand is not great 
it is growing, and dealers are looking for a normal 
business at normal profits. Prices are still unsettled, 
but it is considered that they have reached the lowest 
range and that hereafter changes will be to firmer prices 
and more settled conditions. At Kansas City little com- 
plaint is heard about demand for yard stock, the only 
thing lacking to cause a change for the better in the 
price situation being more call for railroad timber and 
car material. Demand for yard stock is expected to 
show steady increase as spring advances. Stocks in 
retail yards are not heavy. Shipments are made prompt- 
ly, but assortments at some of the mills are broken, and 
it is feared that as demand increases some difficulty will 
be met with in getting mixed orders filled promptly. At 
New Orleans improvement in export demand seems to 
be permanent and the mills furnishing export lumber 
have about resumed normal activity. Interior demand 
is somewhat brisker, but is not sufficient as a basis of 
calculations for the future. Some inquiries for railroad 
stuff are being received, but buying is still scant. The 
general trend of the market is toward firmness and the 
opening of the spring market in the middle west is 
looked to for a resumption of strength. Curtailment 
of production is the rule, but not so marked as in Jan- 
uary. Cars are easily obtainable and shipments are 
made promptly. At Hattiesburg, Miss., a few good 
orders are being booked, though at prices showing but 
slight improvement. 

A slightly better demand is noted in Chicago, though 
at practically unchanged prices. Most orders are from 
line yard concerns and individual retail yards, railroads 
and consuming corporations as yet staying aloof from 
the market. More inquiries are noted at Toledo and 
Cleveland. A promising building season at Columbus, 
Ohio, is counted on for a good southern pine trade. At 
Pittsburg some unusually large contracts for yellow pine 
have put in an appearance in recent time. Such orders 
range from one of 750,000 feet to another of 1,000,000 
feet, recent orders totaling several millions. The dealers 
of Baltimore are waiting for changed conditions in the 
market, refraining from stocking up at present unset- 
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tled prices. In New York general reports about south- 
ern pine are a little more enéouraging than they were, 
but stocks are offered at figures which keep prices from 
going any higher. At Philadelphia there are plenty of 
inquiries. At Boston no large proposals are arriving and 
dealers are bringing in but little lumber. Large sized 
mill construction timbers are fairly well held as to price, 
but there is little call for flooring, heart faced being 
quoted at $48 to $50 and A at $38 to $41 a thousand. 
Stocks in retail yards are large enough to cover present 
wants. 


PICKING UP. 


Reports from the mills in the Norfolk (Va.) sphere 
of operation indicate that the North Carolina pine trade 
is taking on a new lease of activity. Numerous in- 
quiries are reaching the mill and dealers’ offices, sev- 
eral nice orders having been received. The general 
opinion among North Carolina pine operators now is 
that as soon as spring shall fairly open and building 
begins there will be a good demand for the product. 
Traveling salesmen report that trade is picking up con- 
siderably at the consuming end of the chain and that 
the retailers are more willing to stock up than earlier. 
Dealers in New England and other sections are placing 
orders for large lots. Correspondents of Baltimore, 
New York, Philadelphia and Boston dealers report good 
building prospects of the kind that will require North 
Carolina pine. Reports from the consuming markets 
are scarcely as rosy as those from Norfolk, but un- 
doubtedly there has been a considerable late improve- 
ment in the North Carolina pine situation. 


WAITING FOR THE ROBINS. 


The northern pine trade is patiently and doggedly 
waiting for the canals to open and the lake vessels to 
begin running. Stocks are being held as firmly as 
possible, because they are in muscular hands, financially 
speaking, as the holders know that there will be a 
demand for their dry lumber before many weeks. In 
Chicago sales of box grades and shop lumber are fairly 
good, and at Buffalo and Tonawanda has sprung up a 
considerable demand for good stock for export. At 
Saginaw points lately there has been a slight improve- 
ment in northern pine trade. Orders are coming in 
from the east and conditions are brighter. The box 
trade is improving. Dealers and the big consumers in 
the valley say that there is to be no fluctuations in 
prices of any note. At Pittsburg interest in white pine 
remains dormant, but a better demand is expected with- 
in a few weeks. At Minneapolis the manufacturing 
wholesalers report a steadily increasing demand, though 
it still is light compared to that of the preceding two 
years at a like time. But taken with a ten years’ aver- 
age the volume is considered seasonably normal. 


PATIENT IN SUFFERING. 


The Washington and Oregon manufacturers are wait- 
ing as patiently as possible for the rail rate question 
to be settled by the Interstate Contmerce Commission. 
Now that the first of March is here they hope that 
the waiting will not be much further prolonged. While 
they are waiting the tidewater mills are doing a good 
deal of business in the export line. Within recent 
time orders have been received by Columbia river manu- 
facturers for lumber to go to foreign countries amount- 
ing to numerous cargoes, aggregating in the neighbor- 
hood of 25,000,000 feet of product. Much of the stuff 
is to go to the orient and Australia, considerable to 
South America and some to Europe. One cargo goes 
iround the Horn to New York. Loading of cargoes is 
ictive at Portland and at points down the Columbia. 
Several cargoes are being or are about to be dispatched. 


On Puget sound there is a considerable movement of 
lumber on Panama canal account, some coastwise and 
some offshore. At Tacoma fir lumber remains without 
market change, the eastward rail trade being scattering 
and not strong. The majority of the mills report no 
eastern orders arriving at all. There is some offshore 
cargo trade, a business that is in a little better state 
than a few weeks ago. California cargo business is 
extremely dull. Local builders are taking advantage 
of low. prices of lumber, but this trade is scarcely a drop 
in the bucket in taking care of mill output. There prac- 
tically is no inquiry for shingles to go out by rail and 
the market is weak. At the same time shingle logs are 
quoted at $12 and $13 a thousand. At Seattle, while 
there is a small amount of rail business being offered, 
prices are not such as to attract shippers. The coast- 
wise trade shows no improvement, but some cargoes are 
going to Panama. The opening of some of the shingle 
mills has caused prices to slump. There is. no likeli- 
hood of closed mills resuming for sixty days. Rail 
shipments from Portland are light. At San Francisco 
there is a tieup of steam schooners plying between 
northern ports, ’Frisco and San Pedro, caused by a 
strike of engineers. Some dealers say the market is 
stronger than it was. The production of redwood lum- 
ber has been curtailed. Foreign demand for redwood is 
good and several large vessels are under charter to 
take out cargoes from Eureka. 


SEASONABLE EXPANDING. 


The general hardwood business is making progress 
commensurate with the steadily growing demand from 
consumers. Though this growth is slow it is sufficient 
to encourage the trade to the belief that it will acquire 
normal proportions during the spring months. Prices 
are being sustained by the known shortage of the lead- 
ing kinds of lumber, and besides the hindrance of log- 
ging operations in southern valleys consequent on floods. 
From Pittsburg down the Ohio to its mouth, and down 
the Mississippi from Cairo to Vicksburg, and spread- 
ing up confluent streams, the lowlands are overflowed 
or so wet that logging has mostly been abandoned. 
This condition is likely to continue for forty to sixty 
days, greatly curtailing the supply of logs for the 
mills, and therefore restricting the output of lumber. 
Such a state of things can but have the effect of 
solidifying the market for dry stocks and eventually 
lead to advanced prices. It will thus affect oak, ash, 
cottonwood, gum and all lumber derived from bottom 
land logs. At St. Louis it is said that mill and yard 
stocks throughout tributary country are depleted and 
the visible supply will not last long. Already the spring 
demand has set in and retail dealers and consumers 
from all sections are calling for stocks. Supplies at all 
secondary points have purposely been kept low in order 
to be on the safe side of the market. Hence there 
should follow a crying demand as the season progresses, 
with an inadequate supply with which to meet it. This 
condition will not only help sales of southern lumber 
but will have a reflex influence on the market for north- 
ern stocks as well. The outlook for the hardwood trade 
is consequently one for strength and advancing prices 
irrespective of conditions that may pertain to the soft 
jumber business. Nothing further need be said about 
the hardwood markets at the present time. 


CONFIDENT OF CYPRESS. 


At Kansas City representatives of the Louisiana cy- 
press mills say that February bookings of orders for 
yard stock will compare favorably with those of the 
like month last year. Prices are reported firm, with 
slight concessions in some instances. The curtailment 
of production during the last few months has resulted 
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in broken assortments and few mills there are that are 


not short on numerous items. Demand for cypress in 
the middle west and at the east compares well with that 
of other kinds of lumber, and considering the state 
of stocks at the mills there is reason to expect a fair 
requirement at least when building shall be fully re- 
sumed with the coming of mild weather. 


EASTERN SPRUCE. 


At Boston trade is not active, few large deals being 
reported, while a lower range of prices is looked for by 
the larger dealers. Inquiry is confined to small lots. 
At New York stocks continue large and offerings are 
overlarge. Random stocks are sold at prices alluring 
to buyers. Adirondack spruce dealers are confident of 
their end of the business as they have contracted for a 
large part of the season’s output. At New York the 
best part of the trade is on export account. At Pitts- 
burg the spruce trade is lifeless. 


HEMLOCK HOPEFUL. 


With the coming of spring the manufacturers and 
dealers in hemlock are hopeful that the revival of 
building will stimulate the demand and thus give a 
stronger tone to prices. Some of these effects are being 
already realized in the trade at lake wholesale points, 
there being a determination in Wisconsin to stand for 
better prices. There apparently is no reason why hem- 
lock should remain in the dumps all the season, espe- 
cially if southern pine shall stiffen in value, as is con- 
fidently predicted. With hemlock it seems to be a 
simple matter of competition with southern pine in re- 
spect to piece stuff and the common grade of inch 
lumber. 





PACIFIC RETAILERS. 


The Following is the Program for the 12 Great 
Meetings at Tacoma This Week. 


Thursday Morning, February 27. 


No formal session will be held in the forenoon, thus giv- 
ing the lumbermen an opportunity to get acquainted, regis- 
ter, secure the association watch fob badge, hand in their 
railroad receipts etc. 

The secretary will have headquarters in the Hemlock 
room, Tacoma hotel, where all delegates are requested to 
register and leave their railroad receipts. 

All of our meetings will be held in the Elks’ hall, 738% 
Pacific avenue, just a few doors north of the Donnelly hotel. 


Thursday Afternoon, 2 O’Clock. 


First Session Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 

Address of welcome, Robert Laird McCormick, secretary 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, Tacoma, Wash. 

Kesponse, Rev. P. A. Simpkin, Salt Lake, Utah. 

Minutes of last annual meeting. 

President’s annual address. 

Secretary-treasurer’s annual report. 

Address, “Order, Responsibility and the Cancelation 
Abuse,” K. J. Menz, Seattle, Wash. 

Discussion of above subject. 

Appointment of committees. 


Thursday Evening, 8:30 O’Clock. 


Informal reception for all lumbermen and their ladies 
at the Tacoma hotel. 


Friday Morning, 10 O’Clock. 


Annual meeting of members of Lumbermen’s Mutual §So- 
ciety. All lumbermen interested will be welcomed at this 
session. 

Appointment of committees. 

Minutes of iast annual meeting. 

President’s annual address. 

Secretary-treasurer’s annual report. 

Report of committees. 

Election of officers. 

Immediately after adjournment there will be a meeting 
of the managing board. 


Friday Afternoon, 1:30 O’Clock. 


Second Session Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 

Address, ‘Trade Relations,” R. W. Douglas, Seattle, Wash. 

Address, “Proposed Amendment to the Interstate Com- 
merce Law,” George M. Cornwall, Portland, Ore. 

Address, ‘“‘The Lumber Industry from the Standpoint of a 
Manufacturer and Timber Owner,’ George H. Hmerson, Ho- 
quiam, Wash. 

Address, “Value of Associations and the Moral Obligation 
of Kach Branch of the Trade to the Other,” BE. D. Kingsley, 
Bridal Veil, Ore. 

Discussion. 

_ Reading of first prize paper, “A Modern Retail Lumber 
rd.” 


Yard 
Friday Evening, 8 O’Clock. 
Hoo-Hoo concatenation and ladies’ theater party. 
Saturday Morning, 9:30 O’Clock. 


Third Session Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 
- ee of second prize paper, “A Modern Retail Lumber 
ard.” 


Address, “Large Margins and Long Terms vs. Moderate 
Margins and Cash Terms,’ W. P. Monson, Preston, Ida. 

Address, “Stability of Prices,’ W. C. Miles, Globe, Wash. 

Address, “The Indirect Responsibility of the Manufac- 
turer in Trade Relations with the Retail Merchant,” W. J. 
Burton, Salt Lake, Utah. 

Discussion. 


Saturday Afternoon, 2 O’Clock. 


Fourth Session Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association. ~ 

Short talks from prominent association workers. 

Discussion. 

Reports of committees. 

Unfinished business. 

Klection of officers. 

After adjournment there will be a meeting of the board 
of directors. 


Saturday Evening, 7:30 O’Clock. 

Annual dinner at Masonic hall, compliments of Tacoma 
lumbermen. All members of the Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association and their ladies are cordially invited. 

Frank B. Cole, Toastmaster. 
Several sh@rt toasts. 


Orchestra. 
Male quartet. 


Solos. 
Vaudeville. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET WRITES OF MILWAUKEE AND THE WISCONSIN RETAILERS’ CONVENTION. 

Milwaukee, Wis., is famous for the size of its ship- of beer. In one year it produced $6,033,376 more of A large number of notables were also present. Dick Pay: 
ping (particularly its schooners), but it deserves credit clothing than it did of beer. This proves that, reports MacLean and Grant Stephenson came all the way down ann + 
for some other things. As a convention city it is no to the contrary notwithstanding, Milwaukee thinks more from Wells, Mich., to mingle in. Mr. MacLean, who is 
slouch. I know of no other town in which I would of its back than it does of its front. the Herrmann the Great of the lumber trade, extracted Th 
rather convench. Milwaukee is small enough to be glad The city hall in Milwaukee cost $1,200,000 and is the considerable amusement, four billiard balls and a gold fathe 
to have us and big enough not to entertain us to death handsomest city hall in the United States. Asa matter watch from my person. The billiard balls were not Comp 
when we come. ‘There are some towns that over-enter- of beauty there is no more comparison between the Mil- astonishing, for I always carry a few in my pockets to Da 
tain their visitors. They provide theater parties and waukee city hall and the Chicago city hall than there guard against a bad setup, but how he got the gold the ] 
dinners and things, but never allow any time for food is between Kit Carson and Billy Ridd. watch off of me will always remain a mystery. Mem} 
or sleep. When a man tackles one of these programs Last week Milwaukee entertained the Wisconsin Re- Four of the Ahrens sisters, A. E., H. A., J. C. and P. east | 
he is likely not to live through it, if he enlists for the tail Lumber Dealers’ Association in annual convention. F., late of the Orpheum circuit, were there. One Dick i 
war. The ordinary fellow attending a convention likes Secretary Paul Lachmund had everything well greased. Cortis was present looking after the interests of the Door 
to have a chance to think up a few stunts for himself. and the meeting ran along as smoothly as a Cannon yellow pine south. John H. Campbell was on deck with ville 

Geographically considered, Milwaukee lies a few miles caucus at Danville, Ill. a new story that we all learned to like. Clarence Corse on b 
east of Waukesha and a few inches west of Lake Mich- The convention devoted some attention to the manner was mistaken for C. J. Flack by the picture machine Th 
igan. It will be observed from this that it is a body in which shingles are packed. Some of the retailers man. The funeral was held Friday. fF. M. Crowley, eonat 
of land almost entirely surrounded by water. The thought Washington air was a fine thing to breathe but the Adonis of the Wisconsin lumber trade, lit here and Ba 
Waukesha water is bottled up and sold in cases, par- a poor thing to sell. After having debated for some there. W. K. Hubbard lingered around. Irvine Me- Mex: 
ticularly in eases of rheumatism, and there is so much _ time the question ‘‘How many is a thousand?’’ the con- Cauley also parlored for a few days. W. J. Wagstaff 
of it under Waukesha that it bubbles up and runs over. vention dropped the matter and left it to the delegates saw the welcome sign on the city hall and was right E. 
It is said to be very beneficial, except when taken by to the Tacoma meeting to revolutionize shingle weaving _ pleased. pany 
Chicago bankers. The Lake Michigan water also is methods now in vogue in this country. T. J. Bermingham, who does not know whether he be- few 
bottled, but it is first necessary to combine it with other C. J. Flack was there with a picture machine that he longs in Illinois or Wisconsin (and Wisconsin and IIli- of h 
ingredients before it also will bubble up and run over. had hired in Milwaukee. This machine was evidently nois are having some dispute about the matter them- Th 

Milwaukee has produced many great men, from Solo- made to handle just plain, ordinary white pine, and when _ selves), was present with a small delegation from his unde 
mon Juneau, who carried his money in his hat, down to it tried to lift some of Mr. Flack’s redwood logs out family. T. J. lives at Galena, Ill., and is interested in a its h 
Frank Snell, who carries his money in his hand. In_ of the stream the gearing busted. There was a little lumber yard at Kenosha, Wis. M. H. Hand, of Plym- little 
between were such gallant heroes as Peck’s Bad Boy delay, but the pictures were worth the wait. outh, was there with his right hand, Mrs. Hand. C. H. Ja 
and Charles Neary, the favorite son. A Milwaukee attorney gave an address on ‘‘What Ketridge gave away samples of his philosophy: in the pany 

Three rivers empty into the bay at Milwaukee—the constitutes a contract between buyer and seller.’’ Any hotel lobby. Mr. 
Milwaukee, the Menomonee and the Kinnickinnic. When man who heard the address could afterward go out and George E. Pillsbury, who used to hold me on his knee man’ 
a Milwaukee school boy can spell all three of these names __ pick a contract out of a whole covey of legal documents. when I was a kid in Muskegon many, many years ago, for : 
he receives a diploma permitting him to enter the state The attorney explained with great clearness that the was also there and I was mighty glad to see him again. Th 
university without an examination. best way to tell a contract was to find out and then not Ray Wilbur came in from Waukesha but kept out of eiane 

The site of Milwaukee was once partly covered with to do so. sight with Ray’s customary modesty. H. L. Tibbitts was te. 9 
tamarack forest, but it is now covered by white pine The Wisconsin association’s insurance company made there, of course. om r 
salesmen. The Encyclopedia Americana says that ‘‘the the usual good showing. This is the insurance company It will thus be seen that the Wisconsin meeting did (Mis 
shore is a series of bold bluffs.’’ Nevertheless, thanks that does not have enough fires to keep itself warm. not lack beauty or chivalry. It was a good convention. am 
to a considerable German population, back of those There was the customary large attendance of ladies The association has an invitation to go to Oshkosh next M. 
bluffs is many a full house. at the Wisconsin convention. If Wisconsin lumbermen year. If it does the Oshkosh manufacturers will show of D 

Milwaukee’s chief industry is the production of metal used as good judgment in buying lumber as they do in the Wisconsin retailers how big a town Oshkosh is, con- as b 
manufactures, the second the making of clothing, its selecting their wives they would soon be as rich as the sidering its size, and how well it does such things as the | 
third the making of leather and its fourth the brewing late Mr. Croesus. entertaining a convention. be ii 

R. 
man 
was 

EDITORIAL COMMENT ON MATTERS OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE INTEREST 
® ure. 

NORTHERN lumbermen hardly know whether to pre- ployment agencies are pasted with notices for men, whole cargoes considerable lumber is being shipped on J. 
fer warm weather or cold weather. In the one case but a supply does not show up. It is said at Mari- liners ranning between Portland and Hong Kong, of I 
they will lose some logs and in the other they will nette and Menominee that the free lunches in the touching at ports in Japan and northern China. ceed 
lose some money. So they are glad to leave the matter saloons are keeping men from work. While they can EE Meet, buyi 
in the hands of Providence—they give it up. exist that way men do not care to brave the hard- NOTHING like having permanent ice for logging he r 

—— ships of the woods. Verily this generation of lum- and lumber hauling. But one has to go far north for T. 

THE members of the National Wholesale Lumber _ berjacks is degenerate. such an advantage. At Prince Albert, Saskatchewan, & I 
Dealers’ Association are getting nearly as familiar Siena Rg the ice is so solid that a sort of ice railway has been beco 
with the New Willard hotel at Washington, D. C., as FOREIGN dealers are taking advantage of low constructed, by cutting parallel grooves in the ice. Wal 
they are with their respective domiciles—and, besides, prices of lumber on the Pacific coast to secure a con- On this iceway the Sturgeon Lumber Company has whic 
they have less difficulty in finding the keyhole at the siderable amount of stock. Columbia river mills seem brought into Prince Albert 3,000,000 feet of lumber — 
New Willard. to be securing their full share of this trade. Cargoes from its mill twenty-one miles away, hauling 160,000 A 

pe 2 SEES. : aggregating about 25,000,000 feet have been reported feet of lumber and 7,000 lath at one load. A locomo- this 

SENATOR OVERMAN has introduced a bill to pro- shipped or under contract for shipment within re- tive runs in the ice track and the lumber is hauled on Lum 
vide that whenever the President shall be satisfied that cent time. The lumber goes to China, the Philippines, sleighs, running in the track behind the engine to Mel 
any company, combination, monopoly or trust is 80 Australia, Peru, England and other countries. Besides, which they are attached. Mr. 
organized, managed and controlled that the articles, of t 
goods, wares and merchandise so manufactured and -—— = = It 
exported are sold in any foreign markets . a 7 — desk 
than they are sold at in the home markets, he sha : 
have the right and will be authorized to suspend, by APPRECIATION FROM AN ENLIGHTENED AND VALUED SOURCE. = 
proclamation to that effect, either the whole or a part ania 
of the customs duties or taxes collected on any articles, Ws. B. MERSHON of 
goods, wares or merchandise of a like character upon SAGINAW, MICH. A 
their importation into the United States, and this order wae 
would last for such time as to the President may seem or 

roper. The bill has been referred to the finance ; 
committee Jan. 22nd, 1908. ingt 

A GENERAL resumption of operations by the small for¢ 
interior mills in the Savannah "district is denied by Mr. J. E. Defebaugh, j of t 
those who are in a position to know. For several Chicagy, 111. ‘ T 
weeks it was rumored that all of the mills in that Dear Sir: new 
vicinity oe 7 — ‘“—~ and = Yours of the 17th received. The second volume of the — 
reagent ee stad, "ite nines pest “ "History of the Lumber Industry of America" came a few days ago, ing 
good deal of uneasiness although the rumors. were but I have not had time to read it yet. You know these books are teri 
heavily discounted. Under present conditions the a good deal-like the family bible, mighty handy to have in the A 
ee Se ee ees house and to use for reference occasionally, but for steady diet = 

i z : . ag 
gain in consumption it is not sufficient to take care for reading amusement they are about as entertaining as the dict- van 
of all the product of the yellow pine mills east or ionary. I read the bible partially through when a boy by compul- cap 
south. sion, and like quinine, the recollection of the youthful job un- , best 

THE Gulf & Ship Island railroad traffic men report dertaken before I was old enough to understand it, has prevented “a 
that 85 percent of the saw mills on that Mississippi me from reading a book I probably would have enjoyed in later days. its 
a — = —_ - pear sid = oe When the first volume of the History of the Lumber Industry came Fek 

er of cars of lumber hauled over the line has en 
off 50 percent. These assertions were brought out be- I put it at the head of my bed to read myself 1 Seeee with and oo 
fore the railroad committee of the legislature which all of a sudden I found I had learned a lot about glacial drifts ike 
was investigating the earnings of the railroads with and the distribution of trees and one thing and another and I re- the: 
the view of reducing passenger rates. Some were solved to read the whole work through from end to end, but I have J 
invidious enough to say that the railroad attorneys not uite done it : 
shaped their figures to suit their argument against ss . this 
reduction of rates. You certainly undertook a big job when you got out this grei 

DAE Pe en: PS re or a work and I hope the financial return has been commensurate with 
been the complaint in the Menominee country and the labor and worry and annoyance that it must have been to you. a g 
northern Wisconsin recently. The log jobbers and ; Yours truly, hea 
mill owners are anxious %o rush work before the ¢ 
spring breakup comes, but they ean not get sufficient Cle’ 
help. The wages offered are $30 to $35 a month, but 
that seems to be an insufficient temptation. The em- ud 
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NEWS AND GOSSIP ABOUT LUMBER PEOPLE AND THEIR DOINGS. 


Fletcher Walker, of Minneapolis, is looking after 
the interests of his father, T. B. Walker, in the sugar 
and white pine district of California. 


Thomas Shevlin, of Minneapolis, associated with his 
father, Thomas H. Shevlin, in the Shevlin-Carpenter 
Company, left on Tuesday for a Florida trip. 

Dan A. Reagan, of Terre Haute, Ind., president of 
the Issaquena Land & Lumber Company, has been in 
Memphis recently looking after his interests, located 
east of Vicksburg, Miss. 


L. E. Clark, now connected with the Huttig Sash & 
Door Company, of St. Louis, and formerly of the Evans- 
ville Sash & Door Company, was in Chicago this week 
on business for his concern. 

The lumber carrying steamer built on the Atlantic 
coast last year for the C. A. Smith interests on Coos 
Bay, Ore., was last week reported off the coast of 
Mexico and thus nearing its destination. 

E. M. Wiley, of the Wiley, Harker & Camp Com- 
pany, New York city, has been in Chicago for the last 
few days. His many friends wall be pleased to learn 
of his speedy recovery from the grip. 

The Herron Lumber Company, of Seattle, Wash., has 
undertaken to handle timber lands in connection with 
its lumber business, and reports having rounded up a 
little high class timber on the Pacific coast. 


James Robb, of the Green Bay Planing Mill Com- 
pany, Green Bay, Wis., was in the city during the week. 
Mr. Robb reported that his company has been receiving 
many inquiries and is figuring on considerable business 
for spring delivery. 

The Walworth & Neville Manufacturing Company 
reports a fair demand, although not as heavy as was 
anticipated for February. C. E. Carpenter, treasurer 
of the company, will next week visit the Pinebur 
(Miss.) mill for a few days. 

Maj. W. H. Day, of the Standard Lumber Company, 
of Dubuque, Iowa, when last heard from was enduring 
as best he could a ten days’ detention in quarantine at 
the port of Aden, on the Red sea, where he chanced to 
be in the course of a trip around the world. 


R. E. MacLean, secretary, treasurer and general 
manager of the I. Stephenson Company, Wells, Mich., 
was in Chicago Monday on his way to Washington on 
a week’s trip which will combine business and pleas- 
ure. He was accompanied by Mrs. MacLean. 


J. S. MacCall, of the Illinois Refrigerator Company, 
of Morrison, Ill., was in Chicago this week. He pro- 
ceeded farther north on Thursday. His company is 
buying lumber, the factory is in full operation, and 
he reports that they have had a good season’s business. 

T. V. Coleman, formerly connected with the Saginaw 
& Manistee Lumber Company, Saginaw, Mich., has 
become identified with the sales department of the 
Walworth & Neville Manufacturing Company, for 
which concern his brother has been selling lumber for 
some time. 

Among visitors from Eau Claire, Wis., in Chicago 
this week were John 8S. Owen, of the John S. Owen 
Lumber Company, and Frank McDonough, of the 
McDonough Manufacturing Company. Accompanying 
Mr. Owen was his son, A. R. Owen, who is manager 
of the company’s mill at Owen, Wis. 


It is announced that 8. A. Cook, of Neenah, Wis., has 
declared his candidacy for United States senator to suc- 
ceed Isaac Stevenson. Mr. Cook has been prominently 
identified with the republican party in Wisconsin for a 
number of years, having been a candidate for governor 
of that state against former Governor La Follette. 


Among the northern and western lumbermen who were 
guests of the Union League club, Chicago, in the festivi- 
ties of February 22, and who participated in the Wash- 
ington’s birthday banquet on that evening were Charles 
S. Curtis, of Clinton, Iowa; Charles W. Radford, of Rad- 
ford Bros. & Co., of Oshkosh, Wis., and W. J. Wagstaff, 
of the latter city. 

The general contracts for the construction of the 
new La Salle hotel, which, it is said, will be the finest 
hotel in the United States, have been let, and it is 
reported that the promoters of this enterprise are figur- 
ing with a number of local concerns for the fine in- 
terior finish, a large quantity of which will be required. 

A. W. Miller, of the Miller & Vidor Lumber Com- 
pany, of Galveston, Tex., was a recent visitor to Chi- 
cago and called upon the LUMBERMAN. Mr. Miller is a 
young man of exceptional ability, splendid business 
capacity, is admirably hitched up with some of the 
best lumbermen of the southwest, and the concern has a 
great future before it. 

The Industrial Lumber Company is sending out from 
its Chicago office its new yellow pine list, effective 
February 25, in which are noted a number of advances. 
The company reports that some features have shown 
increasing strength and, while inquiries are not as 
numerous as might be desired, business resulting from 
them is fairly satisfactory. 

Jerome Robinson, of the Leavitt Lumber Company, 
this city, was in Chicago this week. Mr. Robinson has a 
great many friends and meets with reasonable success 
as he goes about, and he has latterly acquired a son-in- 
law. He reports trade improving and prospects fair for 
a good volume of business all along the line; nothing 
heavy or extremely active, but good. 


Guy Gray, of the Guy & Ralph Gray Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, was in the city Saturday of last week 


visiting some of the local manufacturers. On his re- 
turn to Cleveland, it is reported, Mr. Gray secured the 
contract for lumber to be used in a large office build- 
ing about to be constructed in Cleveland, a contract of 
considerable size under present conditions. 


The yards of the Francis Beidler Company, at Menomi- 
nee, Mich., are being moved to Marinette, Wis., where 
the company has secured the old yards of the Merriman 
mill for its new location. When completed it is said that 
the Beidler yards in Marinette will be the largest in the 
northwest. A shingle mill is to be operated in connec- 
tion with these yards and is now almost ready for use. 


E. F. Dodge, the hardwood dealer of this city, has re- 
turned from a visit to his mill at Nashville, Tenn. He 
reports that rain has interfered materially with lumber 
operations of all kinds throughout Tennessee, and that 
he is having some difficulty in making shipments of logs. 
He is optimistic concerning the trade outlook, and con- 
siders that from now on there will be a steady improve- 
ment in the trade in all hardwoods. 


John W. Blodgett, the well known lumberman and tim- 
ber land owner, of Grand Rapids, Mich., was here this week 
on a business errand and departed for the east on Wednes- 
day. Mr. Blodgett is one of the largest individual hold- 
ers of timber property in the United States and has 
large manufacturing interests on the Coast. He is not 
active in the company, but is a large stockholder in the 
Booth-Kelly Lumber Company, of Eugene, Ore. 


Eli Weiner, secretary and treasurer of the Angelina 
County Lumber Company, of Kelty’s, Tex., was a 
visitor to Chicago during last week and called upon 
the LUMBERMAN. He notes slight improvement in 
demand and volume of business and believes that, 
while these will not rapidly develop, the market 
promises to strengthen and enlarge its boundaries 
with improved weather conditions. 

L. L. Barth, vice president of the Edward Hines Lum- 
ber Company, returned Tuesday morning after a month’s 
absence in Cuba and Florida. Mr. Barth spent a large 
part of his time in Havana, but for the last two weeks 
has been at Palm Beach, Fla., with Edward Hines, who 
is also visiting there. Mr. Barth reports that Mr. Hines 
is enjoying splendid fishing at Palm Beach, and that 
he is steadily improving in health, and will probably 
be able to be back at his desk within a few weeks. 

EF, P. Arpin, of Grand Rapids, Mich., says he antici- 
pates success in the effort of the hardwood lumber- 
men of the interior through the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to secure a reduction in the freight rate on 
hardwood lumber to the Pacific coast. In this move- 
ment they have the sympathy of the Coast dealers, 
although there are some of the latter who will be un- 
favorably affected for a time if a heavy reduction is 
to be made, as some of them carry heavy stocks bought 
on the present freight rates. 


Charles S. Carr, of W. R. Grace & Co., of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., and New York city, was a visitor to Chicago 
this week and called upon the LUMBERMAN. W. R. Grace 
& Co. are well known exporters, having business connec- 
tions in various portions of the world. They are handling 
considerable quantities of material for west coast trade 
and also for foreign countries. Mr. Carr visited some 
of the hardwood trade in the Mississippi valley before 
he left Mississippi. Some of his friends will recall him 
as being identified with the trade in New York city some 
years ago. 

Rev. F. E. Higgins, industriously engaged in woods 
work among the lumbermen as an evangelist and Chris- 
tian worker, was in Chicago last week and called upon 
the LUMBERMAN. He reports the work progressing with 
less vigor than last year on account of the financial situ- 
ation, which is not favorable to their work. At least 
contributions have not been as free and it has not been 
possible to secure a number of helpers with the limited 
means at command. Good work is in progress, however, 
and will continue. 

The American Lumber Company, of Albuquerque, 
N. M., has opened a branch sales office at No. 618 R. A. 
Long building, Kansas City, Mo., in charge of I. D. 
Koch. Mr. Koch has been connected with the sales de- 
partment of the American Lumber Company for some 
time and during the last year.has been its sales man- 
ager, having his office at Albuquerque. He will at once 
remove to Kansas City, where he will have control of 
the company’s business in Colorado, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Texas and points east of the Missouri river. This action 
is in line with the American Lumber Company’s policy 
of endeavoring to give its customers the best and most 
prompt service possible. A circular of information re- 
garding the opening of the new office has been issued 
over the signature of General Manager Charles F. Wade. 

The LUMBERMAN regrets to announce that Chicago has 
lost one of its most aggressive and forceful young lum- 
bermen in the departure for Idaho of E. J. Ostrander, 
for some years secretary of the Rittenhouse & Embree 
Company, of Chicago. Mr. Ostrander has been connected 
with that company about sixteen years and was a highly 
prized member of its efficient corps of executives, but he 
recently visited in the vicinity of Boise, Idaho and, be- 
coming enamoured of that country, disposed of his local 
interests to his Chicago associates, and will in the near 
future establish a retail lumber yard at or near Shoshone 
Falls. One of the pleasant incidents which occurred on 
his departure from Chicago was the presentation to Mr. 
Ostrander by employees and heads of departments of a 
very handsome silver cup. Homer Chandler, of the Chan- 
dler Lumber Company, joined the Rittenhouse & Embree 


Company staff in these festivities, and Mr. Ostrander was 
given a very friendly farewell. 

Visitors to Dubuque nowadays seldom find John T. 
Adams, president of the Carr, Ryder & Adams Company, 
the big sash and door manufacturers of that city, at 
home. He is taking a vacation from his own business 
and expending it in the interests of the reélection of 
Senator Allison, of Iowa, whose campaign manager he 
consented to become. Mr. Adams was one of Governor 
Cummins’ supporters until the governor decided to try 
for the senatorship as against Mr. Allison. When that 
determination was reached the governor and Mr. Adams 
took separate political paths, and the latter has con- 
sented to devote his time until the primaries of June 2 
largely in behalf of Mr. Allison as chairman of the state 
committee which is supporting the cause of the venerable 
and venerated senator. This is Mr. Adams’ first political 
work, and it is not especially to his taste, particularly 
as he has no political ambitions whatsoever, but his 
friends say he is making an exceedingly strong ¢am- 
paign in behalf of Senator Allison and so organizing 
his force that they believe the senator’s reélection is 
practically assured. 


The city of Tacoma, in the state of Washington, is 
in a blaze of glory this week on account of the numer- 
ous lumber conventions which are to begin there and 
which run over a week of days. The recent protracted 
visit to the east of R. W. Douglas, of Seattle, the 
numerous conferences he held with retail dealers per- 
taining to trade ethics, commercial compacts ete. in- 
spired the officers of the associations to turn their faces - 
westward, and they will be found at a conference of 
presidents and secretaries at Tacoma this and next 
week. They have some big projects in mind and some 
vigorous measures to introduce. Among the secretaries 
going west were H. A. Gorsuch, secretary of the South- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, Kansas City, Mo.; 
George W. Hotchkiss, secretary Dlinois Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association; W. G. Hollis, secretary of the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, Minneapolis, Minn., 
and L. C. Whittit, of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, who makes the trip as a sub- 
stitute for Secretary Paul Lacumund on account of 
the latter’s sudden illness. 





MAKING GOOD IN THE WEST. 


Nearly two years ago G. Walter Gates, who for sev- 
eral years was identified with the American Lumber & 
Manufacturing Company, at Pittsburg, Pa., passed 
through Chicago on his way to the west and announced 
that he was taking Franklin’s advice. Mr. Gates made 
good. Under the firm name of G. W. Gates & Co. has 
been established a prosperous business handling fir 
products. Mr. Gates and associates sell to all branches 
of the trade, doing an export business, supplying the 
retail yards, the mines and the railroad companies. A 
branch office of the company is located at Salt Lake 
City, Utah, in charge of Edward Ortmann, formerly 
timber purchasing agent for the Guggenheimer inter- 
ests. Mr. Gates is now on a visit to his old home at 
Pittsburg and passed through Chicago early this week. 
Like everybody else who has located in the west, Mr. 
Gates can talk of ‘‘our climate’’ and ‘‘ our resources’’ 
in a manner calculated to enthuse the skeptic. 

Speaking of developments in the western states, he 
said that the Reclamation Service is about ready to 
throw open to settlers 12,000 acres of land in Idaho. 
This land sells for $30 to $40 an acre and has been re- 
claimed by means of irrigation work, which supplies 
the water necessary to make fertile lands which once 
were considered unproductive. This is the third or 
fourth tract which has been opened in western Idaho 
between Boise City and Caldwell. Nampa is the cen- 
ter of the district. The land is parceled out to suit the 
wishes of the purchaser, but not more than eighty 
acres will be sold to any one buyer. 

During Mr. Gates’ tour of the east he expects to at- 
tend the meeting of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association at Washington, March 4 and 5, 
which will give him an opportunity to meet many of 
his old time friends in the trade. 





ANOTHER GOLF TOURNAMENT PROPOSED. 


It is reported that certain members of the Chicago 
lumber fraternity—namely, all of them identified with 
the Lumbermen’s Golf Association, of Chicago—are be- 
coming restive under the delay which the spring trade 
is practicing and are making plans for the golf season 
of 1908. Richard Stone, Perley Lowe, E. A. Ross and 
a host of others have transplanted themselves to either 
the Pacific coast, Florida or Georgia, and are now prac- 
ticing this game, but George J. Pope, J. L. Lane, C. F. 
Thompson, C. J. True, Frank B. Stone, J. C. Spry and 4 
host of other experts in Chicago are at homé and are 
becoming restive. 

A few days ago, while several of the brethren were 
meditating upon early spring games, one of them pro- 
posed that W. E. Barns, of the St. Louis Lumberman, 
be asked to provide a cup to be played for by the lum- 
bermen of St. Louis, Kansas City and Chicago. . Barns 
bit right away and agreed to furnish the cup. B. H. 
Pollock, of St. Louis, jumped up and cracked his heels 
together when he heard it and began to canvass the 
trade of the Mound city for a lumbermen’s golf team. 
Charles 8. Keith, Ben Foster and other Kansas City 
golfers are likely to be very much interested also. In 
other words, it will now be up to Barns to furnish the 


(Concluded on Page 82.) 
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UNWARRANTED CANCELATION .AS VIEWED BY MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS. 


Record of Withdrawals in 1907—Arbitrary Actions Remarkably Few—Consignees Generally Justified—Poor Shipping Facilities a Prolific Cause. 


Caused by Change in Lumber Prices. 


Forest Hitt, LA., Jan. 24.—In October, November and 
December, 1907, I had orders canceled to the amount of 
twenty carloads of lumber. I don’t believe any of the orders 
would have been canceled if lumber prices had been the 
same at the time of cancelation as they were when the orders 
were accepted. They were from ten days to ninety days old 
when canceled. B. E. SMITH. 

No Cancelations. 


MERRILL, WIS., Jan. 30.—We have had no orders canceled, 
as we have always made it a point to ship our orders 
promptly and have had no opportunity or occasion to book 
orders for future shipment. We have no complaint to make 
regarding this phase of our business. 

Tue H. W. Wrichot LUMBER COMPANY. 


Has Not Fared Badly. 


GANDSI, Miss., Jan. 31.—We do not know that we have 
fared so very badly. We have always been rather particular 
as to the people to whom we sell and not many of our cus- 
tomers have acted badly during the trying times we have 
passed through and are passing through. 

Mason LUMBER COMPANY. 


No Orders Canceled. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Jan. 26.—We have had no orders can- 
celed in 1907. CuMMER LUMBER COMPANY. 


Cause of Cancelations. 


WarrEN, ARK., Jan. 25.—We are glad to know that the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is taking a prominent interest in the 
matter of cancelation of orders by retail lumbermen without 
the consent of the manufacturer who is a party to the con- 
tract. There is no question but what this has worked a 
great hardship on many manufacturers and is placing the 
retail lumbermen in a bad light. With us, however, the 
abuse has not been as bad as we understand it has been with 
some of the other larger concerns, as in checking up our 
orders for 1907 we find that only seventy-one orders were 
canceled, the greater number of these having been canceled 
in February and May. We had fifteen orders canceled in 
February, half of which, we believe, were canceled on ac- 
count of slow shipment, as we ran short on some of the 
grades of dimension lumber for orders which were accepted 
in December and January. In May we had thirteen orders 
eanceled, all of which we believe were due to the decline in 
the market. 

We are glad to say that when the panic came on in Octo- 
ber we did not suffer as much from the cancelation habit 
as did some of our competitors, but of the orders that were 
eanceled there is no question but what the avoidance of the 
contract on the part of the retailer was due largely to the 
decline in the market. We try to handle our orders within 
two or three weeks after receipt of same at the mill. We 
believe we are safe in saying that two weeks is an average 
shipment. We sometimes find it necessary to delay orders as 
long as sixty days, but 75 percent of the orders that are 
eanceled with us by retailers are canceled because they get 
a better price with some other concern. 

SouTHERN LUMBER COMPANY. 


Few Cancelations. 


GARYVILLE, LA., Jan. 27.—It has always been our policy 
to avoid accepting orders for future shipment, as we have 
always regarded them largely as options. We have, there- 
fore, been troubled very little with cancelations. We have 
received many requests to hold shipment on account of the 
financial situation but have received comparatively*few can- 
celations. Lyon CYPRESS. LUMBER COMPANY. 


None Last Year. 


CuIcaco, Jan. 26.—No cancelations in -1907. We export 
all our cut, THe H. WESTON LUMBER COMPANY. 


Only Ten Carloads. 


THORNTON, ARK., Jan. 29.—We do not think we had orders 
to exceed ten carloads of lumber canceled during 1907. 
These were canceled on account of decline in prices. 

THE Stout-GrREER LUMBER COMPANY. 


Sixty Orders in 1907. 


WILLMAR, ARK., Jan. 25.—We had sixty orders canceled 
during 1907. It is impossible, however, for us to state just 
the number of these canceled on account of slow shipments. 
Some were canceled on account of making a 2-car shipment 
in one. The largest number of orders canceled in one month 
was in November. GATES LUMBER COMPANY. 


Causes of Cancelation. 


FLatwoop, ALA., Jan. 30.—During November and December 
we had orders for fifteen carloads canceled because of delay 
in filling orders and for seven carloads canceled because of 
financial conditions. Himrop-McKay LUMBER COMPANY. 


Easy With Buyers. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 23.—We had orders for forty 
carloads canceled in September and October. ‘These orders 
were not canceled because of longstanding order. When 
prices dropped the buyers refused to pace any more orders 
and we, following the good old plan of keeping out of litiga- 
tion, dropped the deal or called it off as agreeable. The 
writer is today selling some of the same material for $2 
less than it was sold for at that time. We did not hold any 
order over thirty days without returning it or giving the 
buyer an opportunity to replace it if he so desired. 

A. L. JORDAN LUMBER COMPANY. 


Car Shortage and Decline of Market. 


EvuBANK, MISs., Jan. 24.—We lost a few orders on account 
of inability to get empty cars and a large number of ship- 
ments were delayed an unreasonable length of time for this 
reason at great inconvenience to ourselves and customers. 
We presume that on the average shipments were delayed 
from two to four weeks beyond the time they should have 
gone forward. However, we suffered fully as much from 
eancelations on account of the decline in market as from a 
shortage of cars. A number of supposedly good firms abso- 
lutely refused to fulfil contract and receive the lumber they 
placed orders for. Tue Koons LuMBER COMPANY. 


For Various Reasons. 


Marsoury, ALA., Jan. 25.—During November we received 
eancelations on eleven cars, only two of which, according to 
statements, were made on account of delay in shipment, and 
we were not inclined to believe that a sincere excuse in one 
case. Some other reasons for cancelation were that our 
eustomer’s credit was impaired and that the customer was 
unwilling to ship; that the financial situation required can- 
celation ; that the customer had canceled his order. In one 
ease an. order was sent us and cancelation followed inside of 
twenty-four hours. No reason was attached to this can- 
celation. Tue MARBURY LUMBER COMPANY. 


Little Cause for Complaint. 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., Jan. 29.—My experience during 
1907, and this would of course apply to the customers whom 
I furnish with lumber, leads me to the conclusion that there 
is very little cause for complaint in any branch of the trade, 
unless it should be in the shipment of yellow pine. Yellow 


pine manufacturers and wholesalers have a habit of sending 
out lists of transit stock which sometimes is still in pile at 
the mills or yards. As transit stock is generally taken up 
for the very reason that it can be delivered much quicker 
than a consignment coming direct from the mill it causes 
northern wholesalers a heap of trouble when the delay tigures 
up into a month’s time. I figure, however, that there will 
be no remedy for this transit car business until the demand 
picks up again and in the meantime all we can do is to 
urge southern manufacturers to keep closely in touch with 
the cars that are roaming around the country and thus ob- 
viate as meaty as possible many unfortunate delays. 

My books do not show one-half of 1 percent in cancela- 
tions for 1907 and with but two exceptions the cancellations 
were due to some of this transit stock that I was made to 
believe was very close at hand to the point I desired it. 

CHARLES DREGGR. 
Only a Few. 


ONTONAGON, MICH., Jan. 26.—We have had no cancelations 
of orders during 1907 to speak of—perhaps half a dozen 
cars—the cancelations being due to our delay in shipping. 
Our orders were a month behind at times. 

C. V. McMILLAN COMPANY, 
F. A. Green, Manager. 


Lack of Railroad Facilities. 


WINONA, MINN., Jan. 25.—We have only had orders for 
six cars canceled in the last year and all of those were 
eanceled on account of not having railroad facilities to ship 
promptly. Doup, Sons & Co. 


Have Not Been Troubled. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Jan. 30.—We have not been troubled 
along the cancelation line. Our customers have all been 
taking the stock just as ordered and we have not been asked 
to hold orders beyond the time specified for shipment. 

NASHVILLE HARDWOOD FLOORING COMPANY. 


Few and Reasonable. 


MALVERN, ARK., Jan. 29.—The cancelation feature of the 
lumber business is one that we have had no occasion to 
meet. There have been very few cancelations with us in 
the last year, no more than we would expect in the ordinary 
course of business and no more than we are perfectly willing 
to grant our customers ; that is to say, what few cancelations 
we had we thought the reasons were perfectly legitimate 
and consequently we allowed the cancelation without the 
least criticism on our part. ‘There have been so few that 
it. would be almost impossible to locate them. 

WISCONSIN & ARKANSAS LUMBER COMPANY. 


Exactions of Retailers. 


Vina, ALA., Jan. 24.—We had about twenty-five orders 
canceled on us in 1907 and at least 75 percent of them were 
canceled in the latter part of the year. None of. our cus- 
——, had to wait over thirty days after time on order had 
expired. 

We have suffered more for the last three months because 
of the disposition on the part of most retailers and dealers 
in lumber to cull, under grade and claim unjust reductions. 
They would cull one whole car of lumber if they happened to 
find three pieces under grade or damaged in some way. If 
it is not for grade or damage it is for miscount in checkin 
and heretofore we never have had claims like we have ha 
of late. We would rather this matter had received more 
attention than any other part of the lumber question. 

THE CRUISE-SPLAWN LUMBER COMPANY. 


Following Money Stringency. 


CHICAGO, Jan. 26.—We had something like 130 orders 
eanceled during 1907 and the bulk of it was canceled after 
the money stringency overtook us. 

AMERICAN LUMBER COMPANY. 


On Account of Demoralized Market. 


CROSSETT, ARK., Jan. 30.—We have no complete record of 
orders canceled but are certain that we have not had can- 
celations during the entire year, 1907, of more than fifty 
orders. Probably 10 percent of these were canceled on ac- 
count of delayed shipments, in some cases due to car shortage 
and other stock conditions. A good number of orders were 
eanceled in November and December when the market be- 
came demoralized. CrosspeTtr LUMBER COMPANY. 


One Through Own Fault. 


LEOLA, ARK., Jan. 12.—We have only had one cancelation 
and that by a St. Louis concern and it was our fault owing 
to a delay in making shipment. WALLACE & MAHONE. 


Not a Bad Showing. 


PITTSBURG, Pa., Jan. 28.—Our total cancelations from the 
first of the year up to the time of the letup of business about 
October 15 would not be more than 100,000 to 150,000 feet 
altogether, on account of slow shipments where customers 
could not wait any longer for the goods, and since the mid- 
dle of October up to January 1 we, possibly, have had can- 
celed on account of inability of customers to take the goods 
orders amounting to 100,000 feet or possibly as much as 
150,000 feet. Out of a total of 5,000 cars this is not a very 
bad showing and we feel that we have little reason to com- 
plain of the treatment we have received at the hands of 
our customers. Fuint, Ervine & STONER COMPANY. 


Glad of Investigation. 


BuFFALOo, N. Y., Jan. 27.—Owing to the destruction of our 
plant by fire last February, which put us out of commission 
for several months, some of our orders were canceled because 
of our inability to fill them. However, there were not enough 
of these to make any particular mention. There were very 
few orders in 1907 that were canceled by people giving the 
orders. We are very much interested, however, in the results 
of your investigation and are glad to know that you are 
taking such a step. 

THe BUFFALO MAPLE FLOORING COMPANY. 


Requests for Cancelation. 


TANGIPAHOA, LA., Jan. 28.—During the last sixty days we 
have had about fifty cars canceled on uS from our best cus- 
tomers, but only two of them were on account of not bein 
shipped as promptly as the customers wished. They would 
write us a special letter requesting that we cancel them as 
a favor, as they were unable to handle on account of the 
financial situation. Day LUMBER COMPANY. 


Voice of the Buyer. 


MILWAUKER, WIS., Jan. 25.—We have had more or less 
trouble in the last two years through jobbers and manufac- 
turers both in the south and west holding back orders which 
we had placed with them before the market advanced. In 
each case, however, we insisted upon shipment of our orders 
which we finally received in part after a long wait. On the 
other hand we are proud to say that we know of no orders 
which we canceled on account of the decline in prices. In 
fact. we have had to put up with considerably more on the 
shipments from the south and west than we should and have 
adopted the policy for the future that if our orders are not 
taken care of within the time we believe they should be we 
will notify the ee that unless we receive the invoice 
from them with bill of lading attached within the specified 
time we reserve the right to cancel the order. 

WiLsurk LUMBER CoMPANy. 


Only Four in Six Months. 


STEVENS PoINT, WIS., Jan. 24.—We had only four such 
cancelations during the latter half of last year and at least 
two of them were occasioned by the advent of traveling 
salesmen who had instructions to sell at any price and who 
had no difficulty in convincing our prospective customers 
they were paying too much for their lumber. We have had 
very few cancelations anyway and experienced none during 
the early spring months when we were four or five weeks 
behind with our orders. 

THE JOHN WEEK LUMBER COMPANY. 


Conditional CanceJations. 


CuiIcaGgo, Jan. 27.—We had no cancelation of orders dur- 
ing 1907 until December, with the possible exception of one 
or two small orders in the latter part of November. The 
entire number of cars affected by the cancelations received 
during November and December would not exceed twenty 
earloads. Fortunately we had completed and shipped prac- 
tically every order that we had with a time limit prior to 
November. 

In the case of the approximated twenty carloads canceled, 
about five cars were canceled on account of delay in making 
shipment and on the balance the time for delivery was nof 
up and cancelations were accepted only with the under- 
standing that any material actually in transit or loaded or 
even cut and ready to load or on which preparations had 
been made or money expended would be accepted later on 
by our customers and that in the meantime we would refrain 
from making any further shipments for a reasonable time 
as a matter of courtesy. We have taken this position right 
along on the matter of cancelations and only in an isolated 
case or two of orders for material for shipment within sixty 
or ninety days which for some reason or other was not 
shipped for four or five months were we obliged to accept 
unconditional cancelation. 

We find it true with some concerns that on the declining 
market they are very willing to draw the line of time limit 
closely, whereas the same concerns a year or two ago were 
very glad to accept material after the time limit had expired 
on material purchased at low prices and en an advancing 
market. ANGUERA LUMBER COMPANY. 


Customers Who Do Not Cancel. 


EAGLE MILLS, ARK., Jan. 30.—Our relations with the trade 
during the last year were so satisfactory that we are led 
to believe that our customers are not in the same class 
with those who cancel orders. 

During the period of heaviest buying we were sold ahead 
from ages. 4 to 100 days and although at times we were 
heartily ashamed of ourselves with the service given, yet 
our customers were remarkably considerate and cancelations 
were of such little consequence that we have not taken the 
time to look them up. 

Thanks to the good business sense of the retail lumbermen 
in dur circle, this matter is not a stumbling block in our 
pursuit of happiness. EAGLE LUMBER COMPANY. 


Prompting Causes Among Dealers. 


BREWTON, ALA., Jan. 29.—We had little more than one 
hundred cars canceled and on which the buyers failed to 
furnish shipping instructions. About 50 percent of these 
were the outcome of overbooking during the period of heavy 
demand, that amount having been booked four to eight 
months before cancelation and on account of not suiting our 
stock we failed to fill. The other 50 percent was composed 
principally of new business. In fact numbers of them were 
canceled before instructions called for shipment. 

Our experience was that some of the wholesalers that 
never before had canceled felt at liberty to do so during 
October, November and December. We usually received 
about the following message either by wire or letter: ‘“Can- 
cel order No. — . Customer has canceled on us.” The 
fact that their customers had canceled seemed sufficient 
grounds for them to do so. We recognized the fact that the 
financial condition then prevailing justified this view to 
some extent, as they could not trust to sell in transit while 
the market was so demoralized. 

Lovetacnh LUMBER COMPANY. 


Delayed Shipment Figured. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan. 28.—We doubtless received forty 
or fifty cancellations during 1907, but at least twenty of 
these were agreeable to us and should not be considered, 
The most of our cancelations reached us along about the 
time when the car shortage eased up and after the financial 
flurry in October, with a few scattered along through the 
year, caused no doubt by customers being able to buy transit 
cars, as in fact many of them frankly admitted. Would say 
that 50 percent of the cancellations were made on the ground 
of long delay. During the period of heavy demand we were 
not sold up to exceed forty-five to sixty days on various 
items on an average, although, of course, customers some- 
times had ninety days or a little more on some particular 
cars. Kau LUMBER COMPANY. 


Equitable and Just. 


ALDEN BRIDGE, LA., Jan. 26.—We have experienced very 
little annoyance on account of the cancelation of orders and 
with very few exceptions the orders we have had canceled 
have been on account of having been held an unusual length 
of time or-on account of the car shortage, and so far as 
our business is concerned we feel we have no cause for 
complaint on this score. 

We realize that in many instances unjust cancellations of 
orders are made and we also believe that a good many can- 
celations are brought about by mills holding the orders an 
unreasonable time, sometimes occasioned by having too many 
orders on file and sometimes by reason of car shortage or 
shortage of stock. Our rule is to carry about one month’s 
supply of orders on hand, and hence if every order were 
shipped in rotation we would always be about a month 
behind, but owing to ability to ship some orders more 
promptly than others, and also to the fact that the railroads 
frequently furnish cars for special routings, some orders 
are shipped very promptly while others hang over sometimes 
for sixty to ninety days. We endeavor as far as’ possible to 
ship the oldest orders first, and as a general thing it is 
only occasional orders that hang over for any length of time. 

WHITED. & WHELESS, LIMITED. 


No Cause for Complaint. 


_, BRISTOL, TENN., Jan. 29.—I had very few orders canceled 
during 1907, so few indeed: that they did not give me any 
cause for complaint, as I had them on my books for quite 
a while and were canceled on account of slow delivery, which 
was caused by my being unable to get cars to make shipment 
in. This was in November and there were probably alto- 
gether not more than four or five cars canceled for this or 
any other reason. 

I already have on my books orders for about half the 
amount of lumber I usually ship during any one year. Dur- 
ing the period of heavy demand for lumber sold to the 
domestic market or in the United States many orders were 
booked from sixty to ninety days ahead, while the majority 
of them were for shipment within bay d days. 

My foreign or export trade is usually booked running from 
six to twelve months ahead, and I now have orders enough 
booked for about half the quantity that I can supply during 
1908, which is about as much as I usually have at this time 
of the year. I had no orders for export trade canceled. 
My experience with the export trade is not as ge as it has 
been. J. A. WILKINSON. 
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CONVENTION ADDRESSES ON FEATURES OF THE INDUSTRY. 


THE CANCELATION EVIL CONSIDERED BY A REPRESENTATIVE OF THE SHINGLE MILLS BUREAU. 


Address by R. W. 


As a member of the Shingle Mills Bureau it is my privi 
lege to present for your consideration what has been re- 
ferred to as the cancelation evil. 

That term, however, includes only one phase of the evil 
from which the shingle industry is suffering. 

And, gentlemen, we should aim to cover the entire evil 
in the discussion which I trust will follow. I term this 
evil “the evasion of contract obligations,’ because that term 
covers the many phases of the subject. 

In the Pacific coast red cedar shingle industry there are 
usually four, sometimes only three, parties to an order or 
contract obligation for the shipment of shingles—the manu- 
facturer, the wholesaler or shipper, the railroad company 
and the retail dealer. The manufacturer and the shipper 
are sometimes the same party, some shippers or wholesalers 
owning a number of mills outright. 


Evading Order Obligations. 

Now there are various ways of evading order obligations. 
An unscrupulous manufacturer can, when prices rise, evade 
his order obligations by filling the highest priced orders 
first. An unscrupulous wholesaler or shipper can do the 
same. Such a wholesaler can also, although there have 
been few cases of the kind for the last two years; such a 
wholesaler can sell short—that is, sell shingles which he 
does not own, expecting, of course, to buy them later. 

Should the manufacturers’ price be rising such a whole- 
saler withholds his orders from the manufacturer. At the 
same time he may continue to sell to the retailer below 
market prices, or inform the retailer that if he waits a short 
time before placing his order he, the retail dealer, will 
probably be able to buy at a much lower price. 

In such a case as this the retail dealer is prevented from 
giving his orders to wholesalers who.could and would fill 
them. The manufacturer in this case suffers from order 
starvation and sometimes sacrifices his shingles to the un- 
scrupulous wholesaler who is trying for his own advantage 
to depress shingle prices. 

There are not many manufacturers who evade their ob- 
ligations. As a result of my observations I can say that 
few wholesalers deliberately-eyade thcir order obligations, 
but enough of them do to cause great friction between all 
engaged in the industry. ‘Therefore we manufacturers of 
shingles, with whom you do not directly deal as a rule, in- 
vite you to codéperate with us to the end that uniformly 
honest practices shall prevail among all engaged in the in- 
dustry. 

Unjust Claims for Reductions. 


Some retail dealers evade their order obligations by un- 
just cancelations or by unjust claims for price reductions. 
There are not so many of these cases in any given district, 
but when the aggregate of such order evasions is considered 
the burden is an enormous one for any wholesale dealer to 
bear. 

It must be remembered that the wholesaler buys his 
shingles outright from the manufacturer, paying for them 
f. o. b. cars at time of shipment. 

We must also remember that the wholesaler finances the 
shingles for sixty days after that time—that he obtains 
much of the large amount of money necessary to finance 
these shingles from the bankers of the Pacific coast and 
that those bankers provide the money with a general un- 
derstanding that the shingles are to be paid for by the 
retail dealer net cash sixty days from date of invoice. 

If, therefore, the fourth party to the order, the railroad 
company, performs its part of the order obligation the 





Douglas, of Seattle, Wash., Before the Nebraska Lumbermen’s Association. 


shingles should arrive in such time that the Nebraska re- 
tail dealer has the use of the credit for from five to six 
weeks. A 

Number of Cancelations. 

There are not many wholesalers of shingles on the Pacific 
coast, while throughout the country are a vast number of 
retail dealers. So while the recent cancelations and claims 
made by the retail dealers do not appear numerous among 
retailers, they become an overwhelming burden when con- 
centrated on fifty wholesalers of the Pacific coast. During 
October and November cancelations and complaints came 
into most wholesale offices on the Coast at the rate of from 
two to fifteen cars a day, causing deficits in the bank ac- 
counts of wholesalers at the rate of from $1,500, to over 
$11,000 a day. 

If such cancelations are continued on the part of re- 
tail dealers it is only reasonable to suppose that bankers 
wiil reduce their lines of credit, and this will prove a great 
misfortune to the retailer, although a greater one to the 
wholesaler and to the manufacturer. 

Of course many honest differences of opinion exist as to 
whether an order has been filled in accordance with the 
original obligation—there always will be—and we shingle 
manufacturers, therefore,. speciaily invite your codperation 
so that through our combined intelligence such honest dif- 
ferences of opinion shall be settled on an equitable basis 
and with the least possible friction and loss. 

Respecting undue delays in delivering shingles ordered, 
much misunderstanding exists as to the greatest of all the 
causes. 

I have stated that wholesalers have made few attempts 
to sell shingles short during the last two years. The last 
serious attempt was made in April, 1906. 

Railroads Provide Insufficient Number of Cars. 


Our troubles in delayed filling of orders since that time 
have been due almost wholly to failure of the Hill and Har- 
riman railway people to perform their part of the order 
obligations, which is to furnish proper cars at the proper 
time for the shipment of shingles and to deliver those 
shingles at the eastern destination without undue delays. 

The railroad companies to which I refer have in an over- 
whelming number of cases failed to perform their obliga- 
tions in respect to our shingle orders. We have also suf- 
fered from what has been known as a car shortage by reason 
of which our mills during 1906 produced not much more 
than 50 percent of their cutting capacity, and during 1907 
less than 50 percent of their cutting capacity, for eastern 
shipment. 

I heard your secretary read the name of a well known 
Pacifie coast concern this morning as being one of your 
honorary members. The experience of that concern—a man- 
ufacturing concern—will serve to illustrate the experience 
of a vast majority of manufacturers whose mills are located 
on the line of the Northern Pacific railway. Remember, if 
you please, gentlemen, that practically all other concerns 
on that line have had about the same experience. 

During the first eight months of 1907 that manufacturing 
concern should have received, according to the rating given 
the mill by the railway company, 1,664 cars. The company 
received during that time 390 cars, or only 23.5 percent 
of its normal requirements. Of this 23.5 percent of cars 
furnished the railway company demanded that 217 cars 
should be used for local business only, thus leaving only 
10.4 percent of car supply available for that concern’s east- 
ern shipments. For the first half of the year the car sup- 
ply was restricted in the followirg manner: 
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At times (for weeks) the Billings and the Silver Bow 

route service was restricted to home bound foreign cars. 
Undue Delay in Transit. 

For months shippers suffered severely from another \:ind 
of failure on the part of the railway company to perform 
its part of order obligations—undue delay in transit. Cars 
which should have reached their eastern destinations in 
weeks took months after they had left the mills. Shippers 
thus had their burden of financing shingles increased two, 
three and even four fold and you gentlemen had many 
bitter disappointments and suffered severe losses in conse- 
quence of such untoward delay. 

I had the pleasure of listening to the straightforward 
and eloquent report of your president during which he re- 
ferred to causes which enhanced prices and stated that 
causes outside of retail dealers’ influences had caused price 
advances. Our shingle conditions and prices might also alone 
be taken and they would conclusively prove the truth of your 
president's statement. Owing to the output of our mills 
being restricted by an adverse railroad policy to 50 per- 
cent of normal, wages have risen from 20 to 40 percent in 
shingle mills. The cost of logs rose in one year 133 per- 
cent and other cost factors rose in proportion. 

The Northern Pacific railway company has explained its 
failure to supply cars by stating that the increased output 
of new and old mills made -it impossible for the railway 
company to obtain new cars as rapidly as needed. Why, 
gentlemen, during the year ended June 30, 1906, the North- 
ern Pacific railway company’s report showed that not only 
did the company not increase its car equipment but that it 
had 234 less box and furniture cars at the end of the year 
than at the beginning of that year. 

The attitude of several of the highest men in the Hill 
railway system (I do not refer to the many capable and 
honorable men’who may be subordinate to Mr: Hill) does not 
promise us relief. We have even lately had imposed on 
the industry a freight rate advance which has already 
wrought great harm. Coming in connection with the car 
shortage and undue transportation delays, it has put some 
of our people out of business. 


Cooperation to Eliminate Cancelations. 


To return to the subject of the evasion of order obliga- 
tions. The evil is apparent to all of us. We desire to do 
our part to eliminate such practices among our people. We 
earnestly desire that you coéperate with us or we just as 
earnestly desire to cojperate with you. 

We can best arrive at a proper solution. of this great 
question of codperation, and the method should so far as 
possible be uniform among those engaged in the various 
branches of the industry. 

The plan suggested by George Hotchkiss, secretary of the 
Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association, appears to me an ex- 
cellent one. We have suggested a plan which deserves your 
consideration. I will read portions of Mr. Hotchkiss’s reso- 
lution and I want to say that that resolution rings true, 
it will stand legal and moral tests and I hope that these 
several resolutions will be referred to your directors with 
full power to act. 


CANCELATIONS DISCUSSED BEFORE AN AUDIENCE OF RETAIL LUMBERMEN. 


Address by B. F. Cobb, of Kansas City, Mo., to the South western Lumbermen’s Association. 


1 suppose there were more orders for lumber canceled 
during the month of November, 1907, than there ever was 
before in any one month, and I trust more than there will 
be again in the same length of time. It looks hardly right 
that this should have been the case, but every man who 
canceled a car of lumber had the very best excuse. 

A case in point is where the retailer finds that the 
country has struck on a financial snag, which means that 
lumber will be cheaper. In fact, almost as quickly as he 
hears of the trouble with the banks he has offered him by 
some firm he has no orders with a much lower price than 
he had bought for. He is short of. lumber and feels that 
he will need all he has ordered; but the new price stares 
him in the face. The whdle trouble is he can buy for less, 
the price of lumber has taken a tumble and a good big one. 
Self preservation is the first law of nature and the only 
law he knows anything about just at this time. 

If he is a good, truthful dealer he will write to the mill- 
man who has his orders and say: ‘Please cancel my orders 
at once. I can buy from $3 to $5 cheaper.” He doesn’t 
send this letter, however; it is the truth, but it isn't 
diplomatic, so he tears the first letter up and writes the 
existing conditions letter. Some of them, after they have 
posted the letter, become anxious about the conditions their 
orders are in and wire cancelation of all orders. This is 
all right, only that the dealer sends the cancelation wire 
collect. No Christian dealer should send a collect telegram 
to cancel an order. It breeds altogether too much profanity. 
Some dealer present might like to know what I would do 
under the same conditions. In regard to orders. that I 
knew were not shipped or loaded, I would have written that 
diplomatic letter and written it quick, .and perhaps I would 
have sent the telegram, but I would have prepaid the wire. 
No man has a right to cancel an order that has been 
shipped. 


Two Sides to the Lumber Business. 


You know there are two sides to every question, and there 
are two sides to the lumber business—the selling and the 
buying side. When someone shows me a saw wil! so con- 
structed that each order takes its turn then the retailer 
will get just what is coming to him. There is no such saw 
mill and there never can be, therefore the retailer is some- 
times taken advantage of. 

The millmen have said some very choice things about 
these cancelations, and in many cases they were justified, 
but let us look at the other side of the story. At a time 
when business is slack the millman takes an abundance of 
orders on a low price. All at once the prices take a jump, 
and there is no diplomatic letter that the millman can 
write that will take that order off his books. So it is 
alleged that he forgets the orders taken at a low price 
and ships the ones that pay him better. You notice I 
have used the word “alleged.” I have used this advisedly, 
as I don’t know it to be true, but retailers have told me 
that it is a fact. 

I don’t believe there is any use in trying’ to change 
matters from what they are now as to the buying and 
selling of lumber. All there is to do is to make the best 
of conditiens and in buying deal with the millman or whole- 
saler who has treated you the best. In this way every mill- 
man will be likely to have his share of the trade, as no two 
retailers think alike when it comes to the question as to 
who they shall buy of. There is too much human nature 
im people to all look in one direction. 

The panic we have had reminds me how foolish it is for 
any man to think he is independent, and also how foolish 
he is to tell what he would do under certain. circumstances. 
Who shall say that had the millmen been in the. place of 
the retail lumbermen during this little flurry that they 
would have done any differently than the retailers did? And 


right along this line I want to tell you a true story which 
may interest you. 

Last month I took a- trip east among the manufacturers 
of saws and machinery. Some of these men that I visited 
told me four months ago that they were nearly a year 
behind.on their orders. On my trip last month I found that 
all of them had discharged a lot of men ‘and all were 
working on short hours with the men they had left. I asked 
what the trouble was and they told me that the millmen 
all over the country had been canceling orders on them 
right and left. 

Strange, isn't it, that these manufacturers of lumber who 
have kicked so because the retailers have canceled orders 
for lumber should in turn cancel orders for machinery? 
The cancelation of the machinery orders had a hard side 
to it, for the machinery men had in big orders for steel 
and iron which they could not cancel, for steel and iron 
is in the hands of a monopoly and will not allow can- 
celations. 

Useless Laws or Rules. 


In some sections of the country the wholesalers and mill- 
men got together to see what could be done about the can- 
celations of the retailers; but, gentlemen, it was a_ panic, 
and in case of a panic, though there may be no real cause, 
self preservation is the first law of. nature. You could no 
more deal with this thing through laws or rules than you 
could make a law and enforce it. to keep the people in a 
theater when the building is on fire. In my estimation the 
only thing they could have done. was ‘to have agreed to 
force the dealers to take the cars that had been shipped. If 
this were done individually it might hurt the individual ; but 
if it were done collectively there would be no chances whet 
it came to buying again. 

The trouble with the cancelation business is not with the 
retailer, the millman or the machinery man, but with our 
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banking system. Let Congress, the members of which seem 
to be paid to look wise, put in effect a banking system that 
will insure all depositors against loss, and financial panics 
will be a thing of the past, which means that cancelations 
will be less frequent. 

Let us begin at the beginning of the cancelation business 
and see who started this row anyhow. The panic came, 
and the builder with the bump of caution as large as a 
hen’s egg and who had his plans all ready to build, goes to 
his banker, who, by the way, has a bump of caution as 
big as an ostrich egg; and he is told by his banker that on 
account of the financial stringency he will not be able to 
iet him have the money he had promised him. 

The lumber dealer finds that there are several contractors 
and builders that have always kept their word with him 
and paid their bills who are now in the same boat—they 
can not get their money, which means the cancelation of 
several large bills. ‘This lumberman has been in the habit 
of selling about fifty carloads of lumber a year, but he 


realizes that these conditions will cut his sales to twenty- 
five this year if this cancelation holds up. 

>» What is there for this lumber dealer to do? If he takes 
all of the lumber that he has ordered he won’t have the 
money to pay for it and it will put him in a tight box ; 
then the millman whom he buys of will say: ‘‘What a fool 
you are! When you see you can’t pay for the lumber why 
don’t you cancel it? We would rather have our lumber than 
an account against you when you know you are going into 
bankruptcy.” 

It is said there are two sides to every question. I think 
this question of cancelation ‘has three sides, perhaps more. 
There is the side where the retail dealer cancels because of 
the man who offers him cheaper lumber; there is the side 
where he cancels because he fears if he doesn’t he will be 
a bankrupt and his creditors will blame him for not doing 
it; and there is the side which begins with our noble, upright 
banker, where he cancels his promise to furnish money to 
the builder. 


But there is another side that we have not spoken of yet, 
and that is when the lumber is shipped and if it is a special 
bill when it is: manufactured. No lumber dealer has any 
right +o cancel an order which has been loaded and shipped 
in reasonable time, even though every bank in the country 
fails; and the retail dealer who will do that is one that 
the wholesaler and the millman want to keep away from, 
because it is not honorable business. 

I must take exceptions to some of the things that have 
been said as reasons why the retail dealer should not cancel 
an order if the order has not been shipped, or is not espe- 
cially manufactured for him. The retail man knows better 
than anyone else his condition, and if the banks, which 
ought to be the most businesslike and ‘substantial institu- 
tions in the country, cancel their contracts without notice, 
compelling the contractor to cancel his orders with the 
lumberman and the lumberman sees bankruptcy staring him 
in the face, it not only is his right to cancel but it would 
not be right to the wholesaler and the millman if he didn’t. 


POINTS OF VALUE CONCERNING THE RETAILER AND HOME TRADE. 


[Paper read by W. T. Shepherd at the Eighteenth Annual Convention of the Northwestern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association at Minneapolis, January 14.] 


While my treatment of this subject may be something of a 
surprise and possibly a disappointment to those who have 
not been so unfortunate as to have heard my views before, 
it is the viewpoint from which I have always considered the 
question. It is only by consideration of the general and 
catholic items of any question that we derive. real educa- 
tional benefit in a meeting like this. The details each must 


settle for himself in the light of his personal limitations and 


conditions. I can not give you a general cureall schedule 
that will, like a patent medicine cabinet that I once saw, 
cure any ill as soon as diagnosed. 

If I were sufficiently informed to give such detailed coun- 
sel I should not do so, as it is, and always has been, my 
firm belief that in such matters each individual must work 
out his own salvation. No other’s system will fit either his 
conditions or capacity. 

Consequently I shall consider this question in my feeble 
way as a distinctly general proposition of equal concern 
not only to other retailers but professional men, clerks, 
artisans and laborers; in snort, to the entire population 
which go to make up the small city and town. Any condi- 
tion that makes or mars its growth and prosperity is of 
vital consequence not only to these people themselves but to 
the surrounding community which looks to this little center 
for trade, convenience, comfort, pleasure and profit. 

Percentage of Population. 

With this idea in view I have prepared a short table 
showing the percentage of population living in towns over 
10,000, under 10,000 and in the country in the states of 
Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin and Illinois, both in the aggre- 
gate and by states. Nebraska would probably show a pro- 
portion similar to Iowa or Minnesota. 


Towns over 
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I have assumed that this question most vitally concerns 
the towns of 10,000 and less. The larger towns are not 
troubled to any extent by the problems here involved and 
there may be some which have not yet realized that the in- 
terests of the farmer are identical with those of his neighbor 
in the town. It is probably safe to assume that few will 
dispute the application of these remarks to the small town 
by itself. 

It would seem then thal the prosperity of the retail 
business is of first and vital importance to 3,000,000 people 
in these four states, and, as I believe, can be easily shown 
in a secondary application of almost equal importance to 
over 4,000,000 more. Then it would further seem that the 
response to the question, “Who are we that are venturing 
to consider the items of advantage and disadvantage to our 
life occupation?” should be that we are in the four states 
named over 3,000,000 of people—over 25 percent of the 
population—and in Iowa 35 percent. 

Gentlemen, can it be that we, the retail merchants, the 
taxpayers, the donation givers, the town builders of all the 
vast aggregation of communities, are like the conies, a 
timid folk? Can it be that this great element of our civili- 
zation, with all its immense backing of financial, mental and 
moral prestige, has allowed itself to be harried from pillar 
to post, has alternatively climbed trees and burrowed into 
the ground to escape the persecution of that idle small boy 
of the twentieth century, the yellow sheet and its sup- 
porters? I am reminded of the comment of Mark Twain’s 
Huckleberry Finn when told the story of Aladdin’s lamp. 

Still the mere fact of our numbers does not entitle us to 
a place of consideration unless we are contributing to the 
measure of civilization and human happiness. It seems 
to me that we can welcome the investigation of this point 
with a clear conscience. ‘The glory of these western states 
is their rural and semirural communities. Here our people 
are enjoying all the benefits of nature’s health and wealth 
producing bounty with practically every comfort of modern 
civilization furnished at their doors by the enterprise and 
energy of the neighboring town. Here they find the church, 
the school, the store, the opera house and all the things 
that make life worth the living. It is this widespread dif- 
fusion of civilization, with its great privileges, which has 
developed our country in general beyond any other on 
earth. 

Province of the Lumberman. 

In all the struggle incidental to building up these centers 
no one is more active and energetic, none more liberal and 
resourceful than the lumberman. His very business makes 
his a premoting, constructive nature, while ‘ the compara- 
tively small portion of petty trade in his line makes him 


broadminded and liberal. He is invariably one of the leaders 
in all local boards and committees. He is allowed to head 
the subscription list and lend the lumber for the seats at the 
celebration, the dance platform, the temporary stables at the 
fair grounds, the seats for the revival, together with the 
coal for the firemen’s bazaar etc., etc., etc.; all of which 
the lumberman does with a comfortable smile of welcome. 
Hence I deem it only fitting that the lumberman should 
lead in the assertion of his rights and the defense of his 
calling as well as the incidental interests of each commun- 
ity. The small town and the retailer, with his associates, 
have carried the comforts of civilization to every station on 
the frontier. 

Would this internal development be possible without that 
portion of the population represented by the retail business 
of the small town? What would become of this local cen- 
ter of commercial, social, educational and religious activity? 
What effect would the extinction of the small town have 
upon the acreage value of the surrounding country? The 
answer is obvious to even the most casual observer. 

If these premises be granted there is a place for the small 
town, and with it the retailer, in the economic scheme of the 
country’s development. Again, if this be conceded we cer- 
tainly have some rights, civil and commercial, and are en- 
titled to some recognition and protection in the legislation 
of the country. 

My friends, this does not sound like an unreasonable propo- 
siticn and I have heard something about the guaranty to all 
citizens of this country of ours of “life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness,” which may be fairly assumed to mean 
the right to earn an honest livelihood. The business ele- 
ment, consisting of the merchant, the banker, the lawyer, 





Towns under 
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the doctor, the manufacturer, together with the associate 
interests of clerk, mechanic and laborer, has been utterly 
ignored, excepting only organized labor, in all public affairs 
for the last few years. Self seeking politicians for the 
furtherance of their own ends have exploited the rights of 
labor and agriculture together with the utter absence of 
rights to railroads and corporations, while the tremendous 
financial and, if they so willed, political interests inherent 
in the dominant element of 30 percent of the population 
have merely asked only that they be allowed to exist, and I 
shrewdly suspect that in some instances blackmail has been 
paid for even that privilege. 

Gentlemen, I yield to no man in my respect for the na- 
tion’s laws and its officials as such. My faith in ultimate 
justice at their hands is absolute, but I sometimes fear that 
the sight of justice is scmewhat dimmed by local ardor 
fired by the desire to be in time with the popular tune. I am 
likewise firm in the belief that the retail merchants of this 
country, including the lumbermen, are as honorable, law 
abiding and God fearing citizens as the republic knows. We 
in Iowa have known your president from his earliest boy- 
hood. We are proud of him, proud of him still. He is the 
highest type of citizen, business man and Christian gentle- 
man. ‘This is the opinion of thousands who have known 
him his life long. 


Perversion of Public Sentiment. 

Gentlemen, what is done is done. I can only reiterate my 
faith in our institutions, but the deliberate perversion of 
public sentiment for sensational and worse purposes is a 
thing to be decried by every right-minded citizen. Not all 
the press is yellow, but there will be yellow journals as long 
as people buy them. Whenever we stand for our rights we 
will get them; not sooner. The yellow journal and the 
demagog have simply followed the line of least resistance. 
Every cause has had an advocate but ours. We have clothed 
ourselves in our dignity and hid our heads under a screen 
of noncommittal conservatism and, like the ostrich, fondly 
imagined we were safe. Dignity is a fine, flowing robe for 
dress parade but not always adapted to working purposes. 
Silence may win moral but not physical victories. It has 
been open season for the business interests and the jack 
rabbit for twelve months in the year, and I have come to 
fear that like the jack rabbit we may have put too much 
faith in our ears and legs and not enough in our heads and 
arms. 

Gentlemen, it is time that the business interests of this 
country ceased to be used as the plaything of the limelighter 
and the sounding board of the demagog. As soon as we 


stand up to be counted these gentry will change their tune. 
As long as we flee the world will pursue. Let us assume 
our rights and stand in the open. 


The Game of Business. 


It would be well, however, in the beginning to establish 
the premise that business is a professional’s and not an 
amateur’s game. The gentlemanly amateurs are enrolled 
in the courts of bankruptcy. It is not golf, polo, nor yet 
ping pong. It is essentially a game for keeps and necessarily 
somewhat coarse and mercenary. While these characteristics 
will without doubt momentarily shock some highly cultured 
economic prophet from the business departments of Yale and 
Harvard, whose principal business achievement has been the 
selection of his father, we regret to say that is so. In fact, 
it is more like a bear hunt than ping pong if you concede 
the bear as good a gun as your own. It is a three handed 
game against your competitor and your customer. While 
some of the latest authorities recommend bare knuckles on 
one hand for your competitor and a soft glove on the other 
hand for the customer, you have no idea how confusing this 
is and how hard it is to hit the right opponent with the 
right hand. We know that the game seems hard and at 
times the players act real selfish. Still it has always been 
so and we are so orthodox as to belieye that this desire to 
better his condition, as well as that of his family, was 
-wisely planted in man by the Creator, for the upbuilding and 
development of the race. The conflict of interests was seen 
and conceded at that time and provision made in the Ten 
Commandments, though it remained for Oklahoma to fully 
cover the ground. 

We have answered the question who are we; now, who are 
they? The mail order house ig an institution designed to 
skim cream without feeding cows; to pay dividends without 
standing assessments ; like the cuckoo, it seems to perpetuate 
itself in the nest of another and by the heat of that other’s 
life blood. Its capital is the eupidity and credulity of the 
public and its scheme misinformation by implication. Exag- 
gerated statements in regard to their own and flagrant mis- 
representation of the business of others is a part of their 
daily program. Even though their methods appealed to us 
we could not use them upon trade of a permanent character. 

The education not only of the customer but of the manu- 
facturer and jobber is of the greatest importance. When 
the latter have learned that as soon as the mail order house 
has weaned away their regular trade it will proceed to 
drive a ruinous bargain on their necessity they can be 
depended upon to stand for a square deal. 


Combating Competition. 


To combat this competition successfully we must study 
the capabilities of our business and the vulnerable spots in 
theirs... We must learn our business and our trade. Neither 
Lord & Thomas nor any other adyertising firm can do that 
for us. Notoriety with the public is not necessarily good 
standing. 

We must know their goods and ours; their prices and 
qualities. We must keep in touch with our customer. You, 
will find him in nearly all cases willing to give you the 
preference and you should seal every deal against such 
competition. Convenience, opportunity of inspection and 
home accommodation are all in your favor. 

In short, let us assert ourselves and avail ourselves of the 
advantages earned. We are entitled to reap where we have 
sown. Likewise, let us stand back to back with our friends 
in common interest and demand recognition at the hands 
of the politicians. This does not mean boycott, but that 
the time is past when the retailer shall act as a scapegoat 
and his interests be wholly neglected or used for trading 
stock. With malice toward none but a firm determination 
to assert and defend our rights, let us each take up. the full 
measure of our responsibility of citizenship and the conse- 
quent rights and privileges will be ours for the asking. 
When we cease to be a negligible quantity in the body poli- 
tic, our interests will not be forgotten in the councils of 
the commonwealth. Inalienable rights can only be lost by 
default. Stand up and be counted. The result will sur- 
prise you as well as others. 
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NAVY DEPARTMENT AWABRDS. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The navy department has announced 
the following awards: 

1,200 inches boat knees—G. Elias & Bro., $888. 

3,000 feet white maple—G. Elias & Bro., $236. 

3,000 feet cherry—G. Elias & Bro., $415. 

15,000 feet teak—White Bros., San Francisco, $2,010. 
19,000 > — pine—Clear Run Lumber Company, Clear 


400 fect white ash—New York Boat Oar Company, 
+ ate feet white maple—Southern Saw Mill Company, 
4,000 feet clear white pine—Southern Saw Mill Company, 
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HILL AND HARRIMAN COMBINATION CHARGED BY WESTERN LUMBERMEN. 


Was Brought About by Illegal and Unlawful Conspiracy to Restrain Trade and to Raise Rates. 


Briefs Filed in Rate Cases Allege Advance 


Last week the AMERICAN LUMEERMAN gave the law 
points relied upon in the brief filed in behalf of the 
Pacific coast lumbermen in their case against the rail- 
roads in the matter of the advance in eastbound lumber 
rates. The following are extracts taken from the argu- 
ment, giving a few of the most telling points made 
against the railroads. 

After reproducing the well known letter of Mr. Han- 
naford, of the Northern Pacific, which is already fa- 
miliar to readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, the 
brief goes on to argue from it as follows: 


As the advanced rates on the Northern Pacific are gen- 
erally lower on a mileage basis than the old rates on the 
Union Pacific system to the affected territory, accepting 
Mr. Hannaford’s statement, two things must be true: 

First. Jf the empty car movement on the Northern Pa- 
cific is not as claimed, then this road has no right to in- 
stall a tariff which, on his own statement, is sufficient to 
pay the cost of moving empties across the continent and 
also a fair return, 

Second. If these rates will produce these results on the 
Northern Pacific, then, under the facts, the old rates on 
the Union Pacific were too high and that system had abso- 
lutely no justification for making the advance to the terri- 
tory served by it. 

While some of the facts mentioned may have entered into 
the bringing about of the advance of rates, the testimony 
shows beyond question that it was the result of the con- 
certed action of the “Hill” and “Harriman” interests, 
brought to its full fruition through an illegal and unlawful 
conspiracy to restrain trade and to advance rates. The 
argument will be advanced that the law compels railroads 
to “make through routes” and “joint rates,’ and, therefore, 
they have to consult and combine in order to do what the 
law requires. This is a singular misapplication and perver- 
sion of one of the purposes of the act. But we know of 
no section requiring the representatives of the “Hill” and 
“Harriman” lines (which are supposed, to some extent, at 
any rate, to be competing lines of railway) to combine, to 
inaugurate advances in rates based only on such agree- 
ments as can be made between themselves, and having but 
little, if anything, to do with the value of the services ren- 
dered, and certainly nothing to do with the varying physi- 
cal or financial conditions of the carriers, the bond between 
them being the purely selfish one of charging all they can 
and holding all they get. ; 

The empty car movement, about which so much is said, 
is largely a myth, in the sense it is being advanced as a 
reason for the advance in lumber rates. As a matter of 
fact, the empty west-bound movement to care for the grain 
crop of the Dakotas, to handle the livestock of eastern 
Montana, the movement of the cars west to care for the 
wheat crop of Washington and Idaho, and the _ western 
movement of ore cars, are the principal causes of the so- 
called empty car movement. It works both ways, for the 
purpose of this advance, by swelling empty western and 
loaded eastern movement. ‘The Dakota cars swell the east- 
bound freight; so do the stock cars, and also those carry- 
ing ore. Even the cars sent to the far west for wheat may 
run empty more miles westward than they move miles 
loaded from the wheat fields to the Coast, and they return 
east loaded with lumber or Asiatic freight. In truth, this 
claim is but a man of straw, and the slightest examina- 
tion reveals its true character. Official reports of each of 
these carriers, and statements of their executive officers, 
show a constant decrease in empty car movement, a con- 
stant increase in density of traffic and in every factor that 
goes for profitable operation. 

* * a .* * * ,* 

Whether this advance was intended to operate as a sure 
cure for car shortage, whether the ugly but human spirit 
of retaliation was the motive, whether the possibility of 
reduction in other rates was considered, whether a general 
advance was the ultimate purpose, or whether they felt that 
they could graduate their charges in proportion to the pros- 
perity of the shippers, or whether, as has been claimed, 
the advance was in the nature of an “experiment,” the re- 
sult was the same. Many of the mills of the northwest 
were and are closed, the laborers in mill and forest thrown 
out of employment, and industries of all kinds prostrated. 
A blight has been cast on business that will take months 
and years to remove. All because some traffic official, with- 
out weighing the consequences of his act, had the arbitrary 
power to advance the rate on a commodity which even then 
was finding it difficult to hold its own in competitive mar- 
kets. This, too, was long before the recent financial panic, 
with its consequent results, added to the difficulties of the 
situation. 

a * * * * * s 

While under the conditions existing locally on the Pacific 
coast for the last two years selling prices of lumber or 
profits can shed but littie light on the merits of the con- 
troversy, there is no desire on the part of the complainants 
to withhold any facts which may be of service in arriving 
at a proper solution of this cause. We do, however, insist 
that it is not the lumbermen’s business that is on trial, nor 
their profits. The issue is, were the advances justified? 

+ + * * * em 7 

No explanation was vouchsafed for extraordinary advance 
to Denver territory, and which is even less explicable when 
compared with advances to other territory when reduced 
to a ton-mile basis. Such advances can only be the result 
of agreement and understandings, for they are unnatural and 
abnormal, 

* * * * * * a 
THE ADVANCE WAS.THE RESULT OF THE CON- 
CERTED ACTION BY THE DEFENDANTS AND 
OTHER CARRIERS. 

To assume under the evidence in this case that the ad- 
vance complained of was not the result of combination or 
coneert of action among the carriers is to insult one’s in- 
telligence. Competitive conditions, differing physical condi- 
tions, varying financial conditions were not considered. It 
was a plan on the part of the roads west of the Missouri 
river and St. Paul, and primarily the “Hill” and ‘Harri- 
man” groups, to exact the last farthing they could from 
the lumbering interests of the northwest. 

The answers admit that rates are promulgated through 
the Transcontinental Freight Bureau, but aver that it is 
simply an “arrangement” by which certain carriers employ 
an agent who in the interests of economy'prints and dis- 
tributes tariffs etc. for each of them, and that the bureau 
has nothing to do with the making or fixing of rates. All 
domination or control over the bureau is denied further 
than as stated, and defendants deny any domination or con- 
trol over other railways in fixing rates by all roads acting 
through said agency. Defendants answer that any road 
originating freight in a measure ordinarily takes the initia- 
tive in fixing a freight rate. They deny that the rates are 
fixed by any other concurrence or concert, of action than 
that warranted by law in authorizing and directing carriers 
to make joint rates and through lines and to agree upon 
same. They deny all allegations as to agreements or under- 
standings to suppress competition. 

+ oe * * + . * 

These facts do appear: 

-. The Great Northern and Northern Pacific with 
the Burlington are natural competitors of the “Harriman” 





lines in Denver territory, Missouri river and Kansas City 
territory and points between. Yet in every instance their 
rates are absol«tely identical to common points and corre- 
sponding advances were made in every instance. 

2. ‘The tariff was promulgated by the ‘Transcontinen- 
tal Freight Bureau for all-the roads and at the same time. 

3. That on the Pacific coast business the “Hill” and 
“Harriman” lines dominate the bureau. 

4. That it was the result of consultations and 
agreements between the various traffic officials. 

5. That the burden of proof in this case is upon 
the defendants; the subject matter was peculiarly within 
their knowledge and under the most elementary rules of 
evidence the burden was on them to explain fully all the 
details respecting the making of this advance. Made, as it 
was, in concert and by agreement one with the other, the 
presumption is that, as no testimony on the subject was 
adduced by them, the explanation would not be favorable 
to the railroads. 

In cases of this character but little more can be shown 
than was developed in this case. The plans and purposes of 
those engaged in an enterprise of this kind are not pro- 
claimed from the housetops and great care is generally 
taken that the forms of law are observed. Any evidence 
on the subject has to be dragged from adverse witnesses, 
and the proof is in the nature of things generally circum- 
stantial. It is rare indeed that direct proof can be fur- 
nished. There are some things, however, which any intelli- 
gent mind can grasp. ‘The element of chance enters more 
or less in life, but it is putting one’s credulity to too great 
a test to assume that ali of the acts leading up to the is- 
suance of this tariff were simply coincidences or blind 
chance, and not the result of reasoning minds following out 
a common plan and with a common purpose. 

* ~ > oe a ” . 

Mr. Miller, of The Navigation Company, testified that 
the additional mileage built by his line in Oregon in the last 
ten years had been but about 100 miles. 

Instead of building extensions or providing additional 
facilities, this system has been largely investing its earnings 
and other income in quite another way. In this connec- 
tion we quote from the recent report of this commission 
W the Matter of Consolidation and Combination of Car- 
riers,” etc. 

“The testimony taken upon this hearing shows that 50,000 
square miles of territory in the state of Oregon surrounded 
by the lines of the Oregon Short Line Railroad Company, 
the Oregon Railroad & Navigation Company and the South- 
ern Pacific Company is not developed; while the funds of 
these companies which could be used for that purpose are 
being invested in stocks like the New York Central and 
other lines having only a remote relation to the territory in 
which the Union Pacific system is located.” 

And now, to further add to our burdens, this same sys- 
tem advances the rates and seeks to justify the advance by 
lack of facilities, a case with us of adding insult to in- 
jury. 

Returning to the particular subject, no more satisfactory 
proof of the profitableness of the traffic can be furnished 
than the fact that at every competitive point it is eagerly 
sought and solicited by the carriers. In portions of west- 
ern Washington and of the Willamette valley and to a 
large extent in other portions of the northwestern states, 
much the greater part of the local business and a consider- 
able part of the westbound tonnage is conceded to be the 
direct result of the lumber industry. Everything used by 
the thousands of laborers engaged in the lumber business 
on the Pacific coast, except the few articles now manufac- 
tured or produced on the Coast, comes from the eastern 
markets. A large part of the immense lumber payroll is 
used in paying for commodities carried by all railroads, 
who will be the first to feel the crippling of this industry 
through the loss of the very profitable westbound tonnage 
now moved to supply the demands of these people. 

oo a a + » * * 

Where the evidence to prove a fact is in the control of 
the adverse party, the burden is on him to produce it. 
Failure to call an available witness possessing peculiar 
knowledge concerning facts essential to a party’s cause, 
especially if the witness be naturally favorable to the 
party's contention, gives rise to a presumption that the 
testimony of such uninterrogated witness would not sustain 
the contention of the party. The failure to disprove an 
unequivocal statement which, if untrue, could be disproved 
by testimony of the party or by testimony within his con- 
trol furnishes strong evidence of the fact asserted. 

With these familiar rules in mind, with the burden rest- 
ing on them, what did the Union Pacific system show or 
even pretend to show to justify this advance? They 
showed nothing as to cost of road, value of property devoted 
to public uses, cost of reproduction, fired charges, operat- 
ing expenses, earnings, sources of revenue, amounts re- 
ceived from lumber or other traffic, except as facts appear 
in the reports filed with this commission. They produced 
no direct testimony except that of Mr. Miller and a few 
comparative tables based on the rate per ton per mile, and 
. tables showing movement of lumber out of Oregon, selling 
price of lumber ete. 

The theory on which the case was tried by defendants 
was the same as that on which the advance was made, “the 
profits of the industry could stand it.’ In the west they 
took the testimony of ten witnesses, and each one was ex- 
amined on price of logs, cost of manufacture, profits of 
loggers and millmen etc., and in the city of Washington the 
general tendency of the examination would have led a 
stranger to believe either that the millmen were on trial or 
that the railroads were seeking to justify the advance be- 
cause of the profits the millmen or loggers were making: 

We can not assert too often that it is a rate, not a mill 
profit, that is at issue. 

a * 7. * *” * ~ ° 

In every case involving intrastate rates or local dis- 
tributive rates, when comparison is made with through 
rates or with the average rate, the railroads have con- 
tended for and been sustained in the position that such 
comparisons are unfair for these reasons: That heavy 
articles, such as coal, lumber etc., are invariably moved at 
the lowest of all rates; that the rate per ton per mile de- 
creases with the length of haul; that local and short haul 
business costs much more than through business. In this 
case no comparison of cost or of many other of the facts 
so often advanced in the character of cases referred to 
were brought out. This is peculiarly important in a case 
where about the lowest grade of traffic, the one furnishing 
a large tonnage, loaded by shipper, unloaded by consignee, 
and with the largest average haul, is involved. 

oF * + o * * * 

Another fact that should be borne in mind is that the 
rate on every commodity used for comparison, except hides, 
is covered by a blanket rate from Denver to New York City, 
while rates on lumber under old tariff vary from 40 cents 
at Denver to 70 cents at New York, and on the new sched- 
ule from 50 cents to 80 cents. 

+ e , * * * a * 

After all, the rate per ton per mile is not of much value 
as a test of the remunerative character of a rate, particu- 
larly where it- is over such long distances. The carload 
and the trainload are far better. In fact, the trainload is 
the supreme factor and beyond any other single factor is 
the most important. 

In this case, as in the Yellow Pine cases, the comparisons 
made by the railroads are generally short hauls against 
long hauls, a comparison that has but little value. — 


In the Yellow Pine cases were submitted tables on behalf 
of the railroad showing that the rates on the southern 
roads were lower than on many other roads. Comparisons 
were instituted among others out of Seattle and Tacoma 
east and south showing that rates on southern roads were 
much lower per ton per mile than on either the Northern 
Pacific or Great Northern. In this case we are met by 
tables which are supposed to show the reverse. In the 
Yellow Pine cases the distance varied from 435 miles to 716 
miles, and the rate per ton per mile from 4.66 to 6.31, and 
the average rate to the four Ohio river crossings from 
a me = territory was 5.59 mills per ton per mile. On 
the basis of equal mileage, the rates on the western roads 
are far higher, as the following table will show: 
COMPARATIVE TABLE OF LUMBER RATE ON EQUAL 

MILEAGE BASIS. 

(Southern points shown in Miller’s Exhibit No. 3 taken 
as basis of comparison). 

-—_—_—_—— Rate in.—_-————_- 
Distance Centsa Millsaton 

in miles. 1007ounds. amile. 

Stevens Point, Wis., to Chicago, 
Il y 


| ee s6 nnd O0s OOS Oe eo ee 252 10 7.94 
Cairo, 1ll., to Kansas City.... 432 14 6.48 
Memphis, Tenn., to Chicago, Ill. 527 17 6.45 
Dequeen, Ark., to Omaha, Neb.. 625 20 6.40 
Lufkin, Tex., to East St. 

ROD 5 54.6 5.00 900.20 0:024: 0500 708 18 5.08 
Laurel, Miss., to Kansas City.. 847 23 5.43 
Texarkana, Tex., to Trinidad, 

baa rae oaccesnesanee 905 34 7.51 

--—_—_—_——Rate in,——_-————_ 





Distance Centsa Mills ator 
_ dinmiles. 100 pounds. amile. 
Portland to Bingham Springs, 


GEE. cccsccosenvccrdcossere 252 20 15.85 
Portland to Weiser, Ida...... 427 380 14.05 
Portland to Orchard, Ida..... 520 35 13.46 
Portland to Shoshone, Ida.... 623 35 11.24 
Portland to American Falls, 

BO. 6.0.0600'0:06beo6s2600o08 705 35 9.93 
Portland to Pegram, Ida...... 847 42 9.92 
Portland to Salt Lake City, 

RE Pa Te 902 40 8.87 

* * + * a * + 


The vice of the reasoning of the traffic men in advancing 
these rates lies in this, that they do not seem to be able 
to comprehend the effect the closing of certain markets 
will have upon the mill industry of the northwest. ' They 
seem to assume, either that what they now transport to 
the territory affected by the advance can be absorbed in 
some other market, or that the advance rates can be ab- 
sorbed by somebody. A mill business is operated very much 
the same as any other business and is subject to the same 
economic laws. The cutting off of these markets neces- 
sarily and inevitably means a destructive commercial war- 
fare, followed by the bankruptcy of a larger number of mills 
and a paralysis of the industry. It is just as futile to 
attempt to operate mills without the market they now have 
as it would be to attempt to put two gallons of water into 
a one-gallon bucket. It can’t be done. Furthermore, it has 
even a worse effect than this. By the balancing of the 
markets, as they have existed, the mills have been enabled 
to fairly distribute their product, so as to dispose of all 
of it. If a market taking a special class of lumber is 
closed, it affects the entire output of the mill, as there 
is a surplus of certain grades for which there is no de- 
mand. The immutable law of supply and demand govern 
this industry as it does all others. 

Each of these defendant roads seems to lay particular 
stress upon the percentage of the output that goes into the 
affected sections, intimating that the limited quantities, 
which varies according to their estimates, from 32 percent 
up, weuld have some weight in determining whether or not 
the rate fixed was a reasonable one. For the reasons given 
above this has nothing to do with the case. The average 
traffic man can understand -very readily the difference in 
his business when the trains are running light and when 
they are running heavy. He will very speedily point out 
that fixed charges and many other expenses remain the 
same whether business is done or not, and understands that 
the nearer the carload is to the capacity, and the train to 
the power of the engine, and the more trains he gets over 
the road, the better he is doing. He understands the differ- 
ence to the farmer whether on an acre of land with the 
same work he raises thirty bushels of wheat or ten bushels 
of wheat, but he agpereats will not apply these everyday 
principles to the mill industry. They have gone upon the 
theory that the years 1906 and 1907 were substantially 
average years in the mill business, when they know this is 
not the fact. Indeed, eight months ago, Mr. Woodworth, in 
testifying before this commission, stated that he feared 
there was going to be a heavy falling off in the lumber 
industry, and that his road was getting more facilities than 
they would need. 


ANOTHER CUSTOMER SATISFIED. 

Regardless of the general depression, one pole con- 
cern appears to have received its full share of orders 
by reason of the fact that, being located at the head 
of its operations and in constant touch with all its 
cedar yards, it is exceptionally well equipped to fill 
all orders promptly. As it is able to acquaint telephone 
people with the facts, new customers are constantly 
being added to its list, the construction men of so 
many telephone companies having been well pleased 
with the service received on their orders. Many orders 
are filled the same day they reach the office of the 
Duluth Log Company, of Duluth, Minn., and a recent 
incident will be additional evidence of the manner in 
which the company’s orders are filled. 

Saturday, January 18, late in the afternoon the 
Duluth company received a telegraphic order for two 
carloads of poles required for emergency use. Cars 
were set in its Duluth yard No. 2, loaded and switched 
out by 2 o’clock Monday, and left in a fast freight 
train the same evening. They arrived at Minnesota 
Transfer the following morning, passing through the 
Transfer, where shipments are frequently held up for 
indefinite periods, in less than twelve hours, and for- 
warded to the next junction point, passing Chicago 
January 25, and arrived at destination, about 300 miles 
beyond Chicago, two days later, having moved from 
point of origin to final destination in seven days. 

The business of this company has increased wonder- 
fully on account of the advantageous location of its 
shipping points and the service it is able to give on 
pole orders. This journal joins with the Duluth Log 
Company’s many friends in wishing it success in secur- 
ing the business of many more telephone companies 
which require the excellent service it is in position to 
furnish, 
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SALESMEN’S NATIONAL ORGANIZATION MEETS IN ANNUAL SESSION IN CHICAGO. 


Prepares to Become International Body in Order to Welcome Canadian Brothers—Commission Campaign Shows Progress. 


The annual meeting of the National Association of 
Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen was held at the 
Brevoort Hotel in Chicago Washington’s Birthday, 
Saturday, February 22, with morning and afternoon 
sessions. Practically all the salesmen’s organizations 
affiliated with the national association were repre- 
sented by delegates, the Northwestern Lumber, Sash 
& Door Traveling Men’s Association and Central As- 
sociation of Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen par- 
ticularly sending full delegations. 

The first meeting was called to order .at 10:30 
o'clock Saturday morning by President J. L. Peck, 
of Indianapolis, Ind. Secretary E. E. Blaisdell, of 
Chieago, read the minutes of the annual meeting of 
February 22, 1907, and the special meeting of July 5, 
1907, both of which were held in Chicago, and the 
minutes were approved. The president immediately 
appointed the following committees: 

Credentials—C. S. Corse, Chicago; W. B. McPherson, 
Chicago: Robert Blackburn, Milwaukee, Wis.; George W. 
Whipple, Detroit, Mich. 

\uditing—A. E. Ahrens, Decatur, Ill; P. A. Gordon, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; Richard Certis, Chicago. 

The president announced that the various associa- 
tions would be entitled to the following representa- 





JAY L. PECK, INDIANAPOLIS, 
Itetiring President of the Salesmen’s National Organization. 


on in the convention: Central Association of Trav- 
ling Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen, 6; Union As- 
ition of Traveling Lumber & Sash & Door Sales- 
men, 4; Michigan Association of Lumber & Sash & 
Door Salesmen, 4; Northwestern Lumber Sash & Door 
Salesmen’s Association, 6. 
President J. L. Peck, of Indianapolis, Ind., deliv- 
ered the following impromptu address on the affairs 
f the national association: 





r president has not a very lengthy report to make 
garding the national association. The auxiliary associa- 
ms during the last year have most of them adopted the 
death benefit fund and in consequence of this the health 
the different auxiliary associations is good. The different 
vers of the various associations have reported that the 

are growing in number and interest. We can 
ilate ourselves on the fact that this death benefit 
as nm adopted as it creates an interest in our associa- 
tion and where some members in the past have thought 











hat the association would not fulfill its object it now is 
vimitted that much good can be done through this death 
enetit 
As you all know we held our midsummer meeting on 
July > and had a very good attendance. At this meeting 
itions were adopted and sent broadcast to the secre- 


« of the different associations and through them dis- 
yuted to the members of the auxiliary associations. The 
national association has no way of telling what success 
as been accomplished through these letters but so far as the 
itral association is concerned I have heard from a number 
commission salesmen who have reported to me that they 
mve had no difficulty in securing a better compensation 
tor selling lumber of all kinds on commission and, in talk- 
ing with different members, I believe the fact is established 
that salesmen generaily are receiving a better commission. 
‘There are some who are still selling for $5 a car. There 
is no way in which we can reach these people and brace 
them up and stiffen their backbone. It would be a good 
hing if the national association could devise some means 
yy which this could be accomplished. 

I have received one or two letters which I might read in 
part. One is in regard to the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Asso- 
clation. They have sent out letters, a number of which I 
have received, asking the national association to take some 
action regarding the object which the Pacific Coast associa- 
tlon is trying to effect regarding making the orders of retail 
dealers more of a contract than at present. 


President Peck here read a letter from the Pacific 
Coast Shippers’ Association touching on the can- 
eelation question. Continuing he said: 


1 have also received through the secretary of the Central 
association a letter from the secretary of the Oregon & 
Washington Manufacturers’ Association in regard to the 
Hepburn bill. This was brought up in the Central associa- 
tion last week and I would say that this association on the 
Coast is trying to have the different retail associations, hard- 
wood manufacturers, wholesalers etc. take action to secure 
an amendment to the interstate commerce law providing for 
the reviewing of rates before they are changed. 


The convention immediately took up the matter of 


commissions. In his remarks on the subject President 
Peck said: 


Our letter in regard to an adequate commission has been 


fairly met by every manufacturer. I received a letter this 
morning from a concern wishing to employ a commission 
salesman at the price we have suggested. I know one hem- 
lock manufacturer who has offered $10 a car commission. 
It a hemlock manufacturer can pay that commission on 
hemlock the yellow pine manufacturers certainly ought to 
be abie to pay more than is being paid as a commission on 
sales of yellow pine. 

A commission of 35 cents a thousand on common lumber 
and 50 cents a thousand on good lumber has been sug- 
gested. The manufacturers’ associations take the ground 
that they can not act as associations on this matter for 
fear such action will be construed the same as an attempt 
to regulate the price of lumber. I do not think we need 
ever expect a manufacturers’ association, as an association, 
to take this matter up. It is a matter for the individual 
manufacturer. All we ask is that all of them will allow 
the same commission, but it will not be necessary for us to 
secure the agreement of all manufacturers in order to bring 
this thing about. If half of them, or more, pay 35 cents a 
thousand on common: lumber and 50 cents on good lumber, 
or $7.50 a car, the others will have to give as much. I 
believe this association is going to bring this about. One 
thing this association could do would be to make the com- 
mission salesmen brace up and get a better commission for 
themselves. ‘This matter affects the salaried salesmen as 
well as the commission men. Manufacturers can not get 
lumber sold on commission for less than it is sold on a 
salary. The manufacturer has figured out to a certainty 
how much it costs him to sell lumber on a salary and how 
much on a commission. The salaried man has not been 
selling lumber for him any cheaper than the commission 
man, and from now on it is going to cost more to sell 
lumber than it has in the last few years. 

Seeretary Blaisdell stated that he had interviewed 
three northern pine manufacturers and they all ad- 
mitted that the cost of selling lumber through a sal- 
aried salesman was considerably in excess of 50 cents 
a thousand. He cited one case where a man had 
sold fourteen cars and received as a commission $1.25 
a thousand. 

P. A. Gordon, of Grand Rapids, vice president of 
the National association, delivered a brief and pointed 
address on the same subject. He said: 

We do not need to waste-much time on the manufacturers. 
As long as manufacturers can get people to sell lumber at 
$5 a car they are not going to pay $10 or $15 or $7.50. 
The only thing to be done is to get after the fellows who 
are selling lumber. Manufacturers are getting from 100 to 
150 percent more for their lumber than they did a few 
years ago and the cars hold twice as much. When the 
yellow pine commission of $5 a car was fixed the car held 
12,000 to 16,000 feet. Now they are loaded 20,000 and 
25,000 feet to a car. I know one car that held 45,000 feet. 
flooring is bringing more than twice as much as it did a 
few years ago. Yet they have got the nerve to ask us to 
sell it for the old price of $5 a car. 

The field for the National association to work is among 
the salesmen around the country. The governing board 
ought to foster the growth of this association. We ought 
to get the salesmen into line until we have an association 
that represents the south, west and east. Even Canada is 
anxious right now to form an association and to affiliate 
with this organization. 

George W. Whipple, of Detroit, explained that there 
were a number of salesmen in Canada who were 
anxious to form an association of their own_and to 
affiliate with the National association, and stated that 
they expected to start with a membership of thirty- 
five to fifty. On Mr. Whipple’s motion a committee 
consisting of George W. Whipple, Detroit; M. L. 
Brown, Chicago, and Robert Blackburn, Milwaukee, 
was appointed to confer with the Canadian salesmen 
and to give them the assurance that they would be 
received into the National association after they had 
formed their organization. The National association 
will change its form to an international body to wel- 
come the Canadian salesmen. 

The need of placing a tabulated list of the sales- 
men identified with the associations in the hands of 
the secretary of the National association was ex- 
plained by Secretary Blaisdell and such lists were or- 
dered. 

A committee to organize an association among the 
traveling salesmen of St. Louis, Mo., and the adja- 
cent territory was formed, consisting of D. C. Spen- 
cer, of Vandalia, Ill.; E. A. MacKenzie, of Sullivan, 
Ill.; Frank Hazelton, of Effingham, Ill., and A. E. 
Ahrens, of Decatur, Il. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


At the afternoon session of the association the 
members proceeded immediately to the election of 
officers. The following were elected: 

President—P. A. Gordon, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

First vice president—C. 8S. Corse, Chicago. 

Second vice president—-W. B. McPherson, Chicago. 

Secretary and treasurer—E. E. Blaisdell, Chicago. 

Governing board—A. A. Carson, Grand Rapids, Mich. ; 
W. A. Whitacre, Columbus, Ohio; J. L. Peck, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; A. E. Ahrens, Decatur, and Secretary and Treasurer 
Kk. E. Blaisdell, Chicago, and President P. A. Gordon, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., ex officio. 

President Gordon was escorted to the chair by 
George W. Whipple and Irwin Earl, of Detroit, and 
promised to give the association both his time and 
his money to help things along. 

On motion of G. W. Whipple, of Detroit, a rising 
vote of thanks was extended to retiring President 
Peck. 

The sum of $100 was appropriated to pay the see- 
retary for his services. 

The national secretary was authorized to levy a 
tax on the affiliated associations of 25 cents for each 
member in good standing April 1. The time of the 
next annual meeting was left to the governing board. 
A vote of thanks was extended to the Brevoort hotel 
management and to the lumber press and the con- 
vention adjourned. 

The Attendance. 


Central Association of Traveling Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen—Richard Cortis, Chicago, with William Buchanan, 








St. Louis, Mo.; Jay L. Peck, Indianapolis, Ind.; M. L. 
Brown, Chicago; C. 8. Corse, Chicago, with Colonial Lumber 
& Timber Company, St. Louis, Mo.; W. H. Warner, Chicago, 
with True & True, Chicago; James H. Lang, Chicago, with 
Kirby Lumber Company; J. C. Ahrens, Chicago, with True 
& True Company, Chicago; A. C. Krogness, Chicago, with 
Foster-Munger Company, Chicago. 

Northwestern Lumber & Sash & Door Traveling Sales- 
men’s Association—l’. F. Ahrens, Chicago, with True & 
True Company, Chicago; Charles B. Kittredge, Waukegan, 
Ill., with City Sash & Door Company, Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
A. E. Ahrens, Decatur, Ill., with True & True Company, 
Chicago; A. B. Carson, Milwaukee, Wis., with Flambeau 
Lumber Company; Robert Blackburn, Milwaukee, Wis.; A. 
H. Ruth, Appleton, Wis., with G. W. Jones Lumber Com- 
pany, Chicago; J. W. Smith, Chicago, with C. L. Cross, 
Chicago. 

National Association of Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen 
—E. Blaisdell, Chicago, with Flanner & Steger Land & 
Lumber Company, Chicago. 

Michigan Association of Traveling Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen—lIrwin Earl, Detroit. Mich., with True & True 
Company, Chicago; George W. Whipple, Detroit, Mich., with 
Advance Lumber & Shingle Company, Detroit, Mich.; P. A. 
Gordon, Grand Rapids, Mich., with Natalbany Lumber Com- 
pany. 

Union Association of Traveling Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen—W. B. MacPherson, Chicago, with Louis Wuichet, 


Chicago. 
Cc. B. Kittridge a Grand Dad. 

The smilingest man at the National association 
meeting was C. B. Kittridge, of Waukegan, Ill., for 
he had become a grand dad the morning of the con- 
vention. A daughter was born Saturday morning, 
February 22, to his daughter, Mrs. P. H. Harris, at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Kittridge at Waukegan. 
NEW SECRETARY OF TEXAS sND LOUISIANA 

ASSOCIATION. 


Oscar L. Tam, whose photograph appears herewith, 
was elected secretary of the Texas & Louisiana Manu- 
facturers’ Association at its final meeting of organiza- 
tion in Houston, February 8. 

Mr. Tam was selected for this important office be- 
cause of his thorough and extensive knowledge of yel- 
low pine and hardwood in the manufacturing depart- 
ment, in which he has had more elaborate experience 
than falls to the lot of most men of his age in the 
lumber industry, and for his qualities as a good mixer, 
a hard worker and a young man of upright character 
and undoubted integrity, whose connection with the 
association will be for the benefit of that body. The 
manufacturers realized that the office of secretary of 
this association, if properly filled, would be no sine- 
cure, so their idea of a suitable man for the position 
was an intelligent manufacturer of lumber, a hard 
worker, capable of shouldering the difficulties of the 
office. With this idea they selected Mr. Tam, and they 
consider their choice a wise one. 

Oscar L. Tam was born at Fort Wayne, Ind., Decem- 
ber 18, 1869. When but a boy his father, Silas Tam, 








OSCAR L. TAM. 


moved the family to Cadillac, Mich., where he entered 
the white pine manufacturing industry, becoming a 
member of the saw mill firm of Moyer & Tam and 
manager for the trustee of the great George A. 
Mitchell estate. When Oscar was still a young man 
he moved with his father to Moss Point, in southwestern 
Mississippi, where they were among the pioneers who 
went from Michigan to open up the yellow pine forests 
of that portion of the state. Here the younger Mr. 
Tam received his first experience in yellow pine, and 
he has since been constantly identified with the manu- 
facture of southern lumber. 

Six years ago he came to Texas and has since spent 
all his time in the manufacturing departments of the 
Central Coal & Coke Company, the Walker County 
Lumber Company, the Kirby Lumber Company, the 
Trinity County Lumber Company and the Lufkin Land 
& Lumber Company. In addition to his knowledge of 
yellow pine he has spent a year and a half in Tennessee 
learning the manufacture of hardwood lumber. Mr. 
Tam has opened an office in the Binz building in 
Houston, Tex., and is in active charge of his duties, 
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CENTRAL IOWA RETAIL LUMBERMEN HOLD THIRTEENTH ANNUAL. 


Meeting, in Point of Numbers, Is Largest in History of Association—Annual Dues Raised $i—Banquet—Those in Attendance. 


The thirteenth annual meeting of the Central Iowa 


Directors for three years—C. A. Finkbine, Des Moines; D. 
E. Baker, Traer; J. Junge, Minneapolis. 


H. S. Worth, Popejoy; G. A. North. 








Retail Lumbermen’s Association—the largest in num- D. R. Warburton, Grinnell. 
. : oh . Mi H. L. Stafford, Nevada; Citizens’ Lbr. Co. 
4 bers ever held—was called to order in Finkle hall, Mar- On being escorted to the chair President Miller said  (° (" Gox, Grand junction; Citizens’ Lbr. Co. 
- od ‘wc he thanked the association for the honor that had been pp. A. Davenport, St. Anthony; J. & W. C. Shull. 
e shalltown, Wednesday, 1:30 p. m., by C. W. Chapman, . : wenpert, St, Anthons ; 3. . C. St 
h president pro tem, both President J. M. Junge and forced upon him, and that he would render the associa- a -" eaecota Gasecios Ge — = Co 
Vice President W. J. Lee being absent. None but tion the best service in his power. K. L. Evans, Tama; W. M. Stewart Lbr. Co. 
& dealers were admitted. Entertainment. W. H. Hall, Iowa Falls; Iowa Lbr. Co. 
1, The minutes of the last meeting were read by Secre- At 8:30 a banquet was given by the association to all Charles, Moser, idora j Davis 4 & Moser. 
’ tary C. KE. Greef, who said for the first time he dis- dealers and traveling men in the dining room of the 3 A. Zerwas, —_— 
4 pensed with a written report, and this being the thir- Pilgrim hotel. There were 127 plates and a menu that ; FF yg 
* teenth annual he regarded it as an opportune time to was highly praised by all who participated. The tables WW. B. Strothers, Eldora; Crescent Lbr. Co. 
: do so. The association had moved along this year a3 were decorated with flowers and un orchestra enlivened bf a _—— =—. | i ween a 
usual, with a membership that had been sustained, | be the occasion. The speaker was the Rev. Jesse Cole, E. . ha Story City, HL. Brinton & thon. 
n The report of Treasurer Andrew Rath showed $66.05 chaplain at the old soldiers’ home, who talked elo- HH. E. Fardall, Stanhope; Fardali ‘Bros. 
& on hand. Pp va it was moved by G. D. Rose, Dubuque, quently, much of his address pertaining to different > 5 Sa yr ah Citizens’ Lbr. Co. 
or ee corxiet thet the enunnt a y — $3 to $4. phases of the lumber industry. William Magoun, Toledo; Citizens’ Lbr. Co. 
1€ ommittees were appointed as follows: Dealers Present : G. L. Fellows, Grinnell, Clark & Fellows. 
th CREDENTIALS. » B. H. Lindaman, Wellsburg; H. Lindaman & Son. 
o D. E. Baker, Traer. D. E. Ee. Traer ; ag eet go! Lbr. Co. er sg Sg a ve fH. Pee Co 
C. A. Mosher, Eldora. C. E. Stoner, Geneva; Stoner & Maier. . A. Stewart, For odge ; izens or. Co. 
AUDITING. Julius Tauk, Sheffield; Tauk & Hoffman. W. P. Barber, Winterset ; Citizens’ Lbr. Co. 
“3 wm Vous: Climan A. E. Hall, Iowa Falls; Iowa Lbr. Co. Ira S. Hammond, Winterset; Citizens’ Lbr. Co. 
t, C. B. Rhine © nn Aone A. Brackney, Clemons, Lowa. C. H. Dodge, Baxter ; Citizens’ Lbr. Co. 
B H a” ae M. J. Rohwedder, State Center, Iowa. G. B. Hoyt, Radcliffe ; Radcliffe Lbr. Co. 
- ’ — “4 S T. H. Lavender, Baxter, lowa; Spahn-Rose Lbr. Co. T li M 
n RESOLUTIONS. H. I’. Harmon, State Center ; Citizens’ Lbr. Co. ravelng Men. 
C. A. Finkbine, Des Moines. A. N. Harmon, Story City, lowa; Citizens’ Lbr. Co. John H. Byrnes, Creston, Fordyce Lbr. Co. 
or W. H. Brown, Waterloo. W. H. Jasper, Newton, lowa. : Nate Smilt, Minneapolis, Minn.; Fidelity Lbr. Co. 
n- hk. A. Stewart, Fort Dodge. C. L. Buckton, Ames, Iowa ; Citizens’ Lbr. Co. W. EB. Thomas, Cloquet, Minn. ; Cloquet Lbr. Co. 
g NOMINATIONS W. O. Butter, Marshalltown; Citizens’ Lbr. Co. J. A. MeCampbell, Minneapolis, Minn.; Humbird Lbr. Co. 
’ . NOMI avame J. L. Shirley, Boone, Lowa. C. E. Sine, Minneapolis, Minn.; Brooks Bros. 
he W. H. Buck, Hubbard. J. F. Weart, Cherokee; secretary N. I. Association. D. A. Hamilton, New York; Parafine Paint Co. 
W. e. Cronk, Montour. C. A. Finkbine, Des Moines; Wisconsin Lbr. Co. L. C. Knolk, Cedar Rapids; Disbrow Sash & Door Co. 
Kk. L. Brickson, Strong City. © .. io omer py in annem ape. Co. i @. Restman, Coder Rapids; Disbrow Sash & Door Co. 
. ° : — war - M. Stewart, Waterloo; ewart Lbr. Co. A. G. Barr, Chicago; Standard Paint Co. 
A bl a. ro ae, Minneapolis, reviewed the little D. W. Repp, lowa ag Stewart ~— Co. Howard Elder, iy bloines : Gade & ‘Aasene. 
| ac 00. case. ‘ W. P. Cronk, Montour, lowa; Cronk Bros. D. A. Babbitt, Clinton. 
By request Met L. Saley, of the AMERICAN LUMBER- > 7 Rane meng We gg tog tae Lbr. Co. J. w. Falllips, Beanengetie’: C. A. Smith Lor. Co. 
r P con A. L. Murray, E a; Gree . . L. Dennis, Dubuque; Carr, Ryder & Adams. 
: Se a a red riin'mt the Me de bam oe Mouam: dew, Ta. Co. z & Aestgbes hemi gor © ne 
: s é els, F. 1. D. Page, Me y; g m . Lansing, lowa Falls. 
“ convention of the Southwestern at Kansas City. z ~ vere egg a. & Walter > _. Conte, cee ee mocrenere States Cement Co. 
= D. E. Baker, Traer, made some remarks on the in- Wi 47. Scott. Grundy Center. W. HL. § ‘ - i. Romser,. ienge; Sarees Fase & <2. 
2 . H. Seott, Grundy Center; W. H. Scott & Bro. A. A. Sheneberger, Cedar Rapids; Marquell Cement Co. 
surance features of the Northwestern. He thought the G. D. Rose, Dubuque; Spahn & Rose Lbr. Co. D. A. Roberts, Port Dodge ; Piymouth Clay Products. . 
— time not far distant when it would be so arranged that A; C. Johnson, Dubuque; Central Lbr. & Coal Co. Curtis R. Hay, Kansas City; Ingham Lbr. Co. 
el- all the insurance of the members of the association bf bs LF ge OR vy A owing B } powdeily Chinn oo I Portian Gone th 
4 é 5 7 ‘ , is . 7 larles d, Je ) 2. J. Dowdall, Chicago; Universal Portland Cement Co. 
rt could be carried in this company. It is now carrying UL. A. Boyce, Minneapolis, Minn.; N. L. A. L, ae Millard, Omaha : National Lbr. & Shingle Co. = 
“4 risks to the amount of $17,000,000. He once paid $1.75, 8: D. Moore, Waterloo; Moore & Moore, Ine. D. B. Barton, Little Falls, Minn.; Pine Tree Lbr. Co. 
he while in this company he pays $1. He once thought it 4 i k Peat Ry uu eae ee ya Boyd, Cedi Rapids.’ Willian oe Hanting & 8 i 
“ - Kleaveland, Jewe J. A. Boyd, Cedar Rapids; Williams & Hunting 8S. & D. Co, 
we was his duty to give a portion of his insurance to the Swenson & Britson, Roland. Cc. G. Koahlimier, Cedar Rapids; W. & H. 8. €D. 6. 
ser home agents, but now he thinks differently. It should \W- A- Neel, Kamrar. Joe Cowan, Waterloo; Groner & Cowan. 
be placed where it would help the association. Here it Weaker ack, Hubbard. | Waterloo Lbr. Co. xB O Dell et hy Co 
~ is safe, and in case of loss there is no litigation. His A, B. Miller, lowa Falls; Miller & Foote. C. O. Gronen, Waterloo; Gronen & Cowan. 
of yard was fired by lightning, and as soon as the adjuster WV. @- Schneckloth. Gladbrook. Dodd oS Denun Chien eg, 
onl could come from Minneapolis and return he was paid the _G’ F. Johnson, Hudson ; Hudson Lbr. Co. W. P. Law — oe ity y + ang — _— nt Co. 
a $6,000 due him. In ease a firm is changed the policy can . 3 a See :, Seaipen, jae. Co. _— H. ° ¥ rance, 
eens st RE OS she — sation. J. W. Schultz, Belle Plaine orthern Grain Co. . L. Burton, Des Moines; Jewett Lbr. Co. 
he ee —s there od ead ch sn. wlliges soy R. O. Schultz, Toledo; Northern Grain oa J. E. Bergen, Cedar Rapids; Harris & Cole Bros. 
- anliey Moore, Waterioo, urged upon every me er or J. L. Burten, Des Moines ;, Jewell Lbr. Co . ag E. Martin, Galesburg, Ili.; Monarch Lbr. Co. 
y the association to be active, as the highest success of O Cc. by Garden City ; United Lbr. Co. w. ¥. en Dubuque ; vere & Spetscher Mfg. Co. 
rego r. - ) 7. F. Hudnutt alamazoo ¢ 
an the association depended on the work of the individual J. McCormack, Reinbech : Mitchell & McCormack. W. E. Means, Chicago; Marquette Cement Co. 
members. W. R. Blake, Eagle Grove; W. R. Blake & Co. G. A. Holt, Marshalltown. 
_ C. A. Finkbine, Des Sidon, said he had been told by J. 0. Johnson, Eagle Grove; Frudden Lbr. Co. A. J. Packard, Ottumwa; Lyon Cypress Co. 
Secretary Greef that if he partook of the banquet, like ©: E. Greef, Eldora; Greef Lbr. Co T. M. Caugill, Fort Dodge. 
Tommy Tucker, he must sing for his supper. He struck 
out on the cancelation question, asserting that it is a JURIST DISCUSSES THE INTERSTATE COMMERC M D 
question with two sides. It depended, to an extent, E A EN MENT. 
whether the order had been shipped or not. He drew , : ‘ , : 
a difference between buying shingles in transit or at the ,, At a meeting of the Chicago Coal Dealers’ Associa- terests of the country as would the Fulton bill 
Transfer. If at the Transfer the dealer would get them, 0%; held at Fraternity Hall, 70 Adams street, Tues- which would settle the rate question, both of these 
if in transit he might sometimes. Several cases were ‘8y of this week, Judge S. H. Cowan, of Ft. Worth, acts would do much good and to shippers of grain, 
cited which he thought would justify the dealers in coun- Tex., general attorney for the American National Live lumber ete. both, he believed, are vitally important. 
termanding their orders. Cancelations were not due in ‘Stock Association and the Cattle Raisers’ Association The cattlemen owing to the necessity of taking cattle 
large number toa decline in the market. of Texas, addressed the coal men on the proposed from the cars for watering ete. are not so greatly in- 
J. F. Weart, Cherokee, secretary of the Northwestern Pegg ei mg re the npr peer gee law eyed terested in the through routing of ears. 
Iowa association, being called upon, responded by say- ig for the su mission of proposed changes in rates be- Judge Cowan said that he had much to do with the 
ing that he had been secretary of that association for fore the Interstate Commerce Commission before they enactment of the Hepburn amendment to the Inter- 
thirteen years. There are dealers in his territory who shall become effective. Judge Cowan was introduced state Commerce law and he believed that with a 
can not be interested in the work. Retail lumbermen DY President Milton E. Robjnson and outlined his slight amendment the present law was sufficient to 
are the poorest advertisers in the world. Ninety-five views on this question which is the subject of his cover the question of service if an effort were made 
percent of the goods sent out by the catalog houses present trip to Washington on behalf of the Cattle- to make it apply. As a part of his remarks Judge 
go to farmers. If the retail lumbermen would adver- '™€? ’s Association. ‘ ; Cowan reviewed briefly the provisions of the Fulton 
tise as attractively as do the mail order houses, giving In the course of his remarks Judge Cowan said that and Culberson-Smith bills and at the conclusion of 
prizes as these houses do, the customers of the cata. the Texas cattle interests have been compelled to pay his address answered a number of questions pertaining 
log houses would be drawn to the offices of the lumber- %2,290,000 in increased freight rates on account of to the terms of their application to the interests of 
men, and then if they could not be sold it would be the a change from a per car to a per hundred basis in cat- the coal trade after which a motion was offered and 
fault of the colli man ‘ tle rates and the addition of a $2 terminal charge at adopted that the association send its president, M. E. 
L C. Cuvillier Minneapolis spoke on some phases of Chicago. This he cited as a specific case which would Robinson, and Attorney J. G. Condon to Washington to 
oS : : 4 nae be covered by the Fulton bill, which would make it attend the sessions of the committees of the house 
the coal trade, assuring the lumbermen present who : ¢ Tetemssate Cassneree Commiidaten te mall Tatemehs (3 2 
handle coal that they could collect damages against the "°Cessary tor the ante “ — a See on nee nner ye ee 
railway companies for short weight if only they would pass upon the justice of such a change in rate or Judge Cowan has long been known as a specialist in 
go at it in the right wa classification as the one cited. ‘‘The rates,’’ he said, the matter of legislation and litigation affecting the 
kine te ade presented the following was ‘‘now in existence have been established in the past interests of shippers, particularly throughout the 
red sehadieanii by the railroad companies themselves and it is but western part of the United States. He is one of the 
ya parson "y a sat " ha a fair presumption that they were and are reason- ablest and most thorough going lawyers in his state 
i acheeeteed Thats geeoclation «ery a iMUet TFC ate able inasmuch as the carriers were not instructed in and on account, of his wide fund of information re 
' practice of canceling orders given by the retailer to the the making of rates at the time most of the present garding this subject was invited to address the coal 
aa wholesaler, fom as well the, pane other mg tariffs were put into effect; therefore, the burden of men. He was by them tendered a vote of thanks for 
ae Tee ee ee fae ieatteth of'acteslaeeanitg, PFO0f would be upon the carrier to show that such his discussion of this question which is of interest to 
who as we believe. both practices being governed many times by rates as are now enforced are unreasonable or un- all shippers in the country. 
sats the bite cs eons can = hn ng bisa dni Sains 0 be fair before it would be possible for them to be Judge Cowan was in the city for a couple of days 
ea ankly - ” : " " 7 > £ 
Mr. tirelp anbusinesslike and not’ manly, and recommend that changed. ; : ; accompanied by Mrs. Cowan and left Wednesday for 
and some fair measure be established soon between the buyer With regard to the Culberson-Smith bill he said Washington, D. C., where he will appear before a con- 
vain = Se setter, fo the ond that culy oy Le pe be that its principal object, of course, was the improve-  gressional committee which is to pass upon the pro- 
thoroughly established, always, delng Ja, mind that there are ment of service, After the rate had been adjusted posed changes in the Hepburn ill. 
ent service on the part of the wholesaler is entitled to an the shippers next interest would be to secure ade- 
the pone Banged = pee a Mee gr oa from —_ —, quate and reasonable service in the way of the The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has "received from the 
mty during the life of the contract. MSY “BAe accrue’ ‘furnishing of cars, their movement, through routes American Wood Working Machinery ‘ompany, - of 
the Ott 1 hanked th f th and rates and the regulation of demurrage charges and Rochester, N. Y., a large group picture “f the .several 
mer “inti a a t utions than 4 the officers of the asso- other penalties or compensations which depend upon factories of the company in that city. ‘The picture. is 
at Oaks an the lumber tra = ni the loading, unloading or transfer of freight handling handsomely framed and is greatly appreciated. It is 
ae cets were elected as follows at terminals ete. Practically every detail of car being sent out by the company to show the extent of 
Mr President A. B. Miller. Jowa City. service will be covered by the Culberson-Smith bill its plant at Rochester, and certainly gives an adequate 
in Sunbeeebcr anion tein mean. Dubuque and while it would not be as important so far as the idea of the great extent of space devoted to thé manu- 





Secretary—E,. C. Greef, Eldora. 


matter of through rates is concerned to the cattle in- 








facture of woodworking machinery by this compaty. 
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NEW JERSEY PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION HOLDS ENTHUSIASTIC SESSION. 


Reports at Annual Meeting Show Splendid Work Accomplished During Year—Demurrage and Other Freight Questions Considered. 


Newark, N. J., Feb. 25.—The twenty-third annual 
meeting of the New Jersey Lumbermen’s Protective 
Association convened today at Achtel-Stetter’s parlors, 
this city, W. W. Smalley, of Bound Brook, president of 
the association, in the chair, and James M. Reilley occu- 
pying his usual position as secretary. ’ 

The meeting convened promptly and the morning ses- 
sion, confined only to matters of interest to the members 
of the association, was unusually well attended by dele- 
gates from every section of the state. It was evident 
from the opening of the convention that this retail 
organization, which has accomplished so much for its 
members on matters pertaining to trade relations, 
eredits, legislation ete., was becoming more and. more 
a power in the local retail trade. 

After the meeting was called to order by the presi- 
dent the roll was called and nearly 100 responded. The 
minutes of the last annual meeting were read and ap- 
proved, and the actual business of the meeting began 
with the delivery of a short address covering the year’s 
work. . 

President Smalley referred to what had been done the 
last year through the organization and its various com- 
mittees and expressed the belief that the outlook for 
the organization was never brighter and that its field 
of operations was constantly broadening and presenting 
opportunities for improving the condition of the retail 
lumber trade in New Jersey. Mr. Smalley’s remarks 
were received amid applause. 

Several communications were received and referred 
to proper committees for action. The Pacifie Coast 
Shippers’ Association sent a letter regarding the evil 
of cancellation, the Oregon & Washington Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association urged action regarding the 
proposed amendment to the interstate commerce law; 
and other minor letters were read. 

The following report of the board of directors covered 
the executive work and the secretary’s department: 


Report.of the Board of Directors. 


In offering a report on behalf of the board of directors, 
as called for in the constitution, it is a pleasure to record 
a year of progress and success; progress in adding to the 
number of our membership, and success in. extending the 
influence of the association, and in maintaining the prin- 
ciple under which we have endeavored to promote better 
trade conditions. ee 

It would appear wise for your board at this time to call 
particular attention to the policy which has governed in 
all matters affecting trade relations as between the 
retailer, the wholesaler and the manufacturer, for the 
reason that we hear so much about conspiracy, restraint 
of trade, and combinations. The_ original object of our 
organization has not been changed, modified or amended 
during the twenty-four years which the association has 
existed. It is now, as it was then, ‘‘the protection of its 
members against sales by wholesalers and manufacturers 
to consumers.” : ; 

This article was adopted by the retail trade at a time 
when trade conditions were most deplorable, owing to 
the injustice of a competition by manufacturers and 
wholesalers for the consumers’ trade. Each dealer had 
already formed a judgment in opposition to such a com- 
petition, and each was determined not to place orders 
with any wholesaler or manufacturer who would compete 
against him for the trade of his natural customer, which 
rule has been the keynote among dealers ever since. 


Can Not Restrain the Buyer. 


It was recognized that the dealer could not consistently 
take any action which would restrain the buyer, and that 
no restriction should be placed upon any dealer, whether 
a member of this association or not, and that our work 
would have to be along moral lines and educational in 
character. It was, and is today, unnecessary for any one 
among us to ask another if he will place orders with such 
competitors knowingly. There is no law to compel a man 
to place an order with any other man, and there is no 
law which will prevent a man from discriminating as to 
whom he shall sell. On this principle we have exerted 
our greatest influence to protect the capital which we 
have invested, and in other ways we have worked to 
eliminate unprofitable conditions, thereby reducing costs 
and producing betterment. ; 

Out of the movement started by this association a 
wonderful improvement in all branches. of the business 
has been created throughout the country. Every branch 
of the Jumber industry and kindred trades are now thor- 
oughly organized for betterment into national, state, 
interstate and local associations, and who can estimate 
the vast saving in values resulting from the friendly dis- 
cussions at meetings, and the exchange of ideas which 
has taken the place of ill will, suspicion and distrust 
which formerly existed between dealers? Who can place 
an estimate on the value which has been conferred upon 
the public through the adoption of rules to systematize 
the cutting, milling, grading, sizing and shipment of the 
lumber output running into countless millions of feet, as 
a result of association work on the part of the manu- 
facturer? 

Forest Preservation. 


From the White House to the shanty in the camp we 
hear today the cry of forest preservation as one of the 
results of organization among lumbermen. The issue of 
railroad discrimination, and railroad inefficiency, has been 
forced to the front through the power and influence of 
these organizations. Our state legislatures have been 
appealed to and laws have been passed to correct injus- 
tice and to bring about a remedy; so much so that the 
indifference which marked the average railroad official 
in the past has given place to a desire to do something. 

This same force, now numbering thousands, has decided 
for all time that the man from whom they buy shall not 
compete for the trade to whom they sell. Every gate is 
wide open and every manufacturer or wholesaler is given 
the right to make a choice, sell to the consumer and not 
to the retailer, or sell to the retailer and let him supply 
the consumer. he yard dealer has no license to be in 
the trade except to supply the wants of that particular 
class in every community. Cut out this trade and you 
cut out the yard dealer, and if you go a step further and 
apply the same rule to any other line of trade, and then 
to all lines, what will become of the commerce of a city? 
Would it be good government or good policy to encourage 
a condition in trade which would destroy or encourage 
such a result, and yet, in these days with the public 
mind on the alert for trusts, combinations, and with the 
ever-dinging restraint of trade argument, we have reason 
to be most careful not to commit. an error which would 
enable some one outside to begin an action to dissolve 
our association? 


Rules Governing Complaints. 


Another suggestion which we would like every member 
to remember is, when you have occasion to send in a 
complaint comply only with the rules: give the name of 
the shipper, the name of the consumer, the date of 
arrival, initials and car number, and ask that the ship- 
ment be investigated. If the secretary requires more 
knowledge he will write for it, and then rest your com- 
plaint with the board of directors. Do not make a 
demand to have the offender put on the black list as 
some have done. We have no black list, what is mailed 
to you is but a duplicate of many privileged communica- 
tions which we have a legal right to send, and you a 
legal right to receive. A black list is a boycott and many 
forms of boycott are unlawful. 

We would also direct attention to another matter which 
may be a source of trouble. It is well known to us all 
that we have no right to control the buyer, every man 
has a right to buy where and of whom he will; our right 
is the same, therefore if we will we can refuse to buy 
of any one. 

Here and there we find a person making a pretense of 
going into the lumber business, with a few odds and ends 
piled up; which he asserts to be a stock of lumber. Such 
persons generally have elaborate stationery printed and 
write for quotations, and sooner or later some millman 
will ship in a car, or a number of cars; a complaint 
follows, and as a general thing the millman or whole- 
saler falls behind the lame excuse that he was told other 
wholesalers were selling him, or that he understood the 
party was a dealer. Investigation shows that the man 
does not carry a stock which would entitle him to 
recognition as a dealer, but on the contrary he is really 
engaged in speculative building. Let us ask what are 
we to do when the wholesaler or millman puts in the 
hands of such a party letters sent to them by the asso- 
ciation, or more especially letters written by individual 
members of a compromising character? 


Panic Conditions and Prospect. 


From this explanation regarding the object of the asso- 
ciation, and the questions connected therewith, let us 
anticipate the situation which confronts the lumber trade 
as a whole for the future. The business world during the 
last several years has experienced wonderful changes. 
We have seen an unusual development and expansion in 
all lines of industry and trade, and unusual high prices 
have been the rule for labor and for material. This 
great development created a movement of commerce 
which produced a congestion in traffic beyond the ability 
of our railroads and transportation lines to handle, and 
out of this immense era of prosperity we are confronted 
with panic conditions which have created stagnation over 
the entire country. 

The lumber business is face to face with this abnormal 
condition of affairs, and dealers are called upon to con- 
template a falling market from present prices and a 
decline in building operations. A study of the conditions 
obtaining in this state and in.a much wider area does 
not hold out any encouragement for a quick resumption 
of building operations, but rather an uncertain feeling 
for the future. In most lines of manufactures a gradual 
sealing down of prices is taking place, and it is the 
opinion of men of experience that a cut in the price of 
all building materials will follow, and that a reduction 
in the scale of wages, particularly the wages paid to 
those engaged in the building trades, must take place 
before we can expect an actual resumption of building 
operations, and while optimistic in our own views never- 
theless as business men we believe it wise to advise 
= in regard to the placing of orders for future 
delivery. 

Larger Trade of Members. 


It is gratifying to note that our membership has had a 
share of the general prosperity, and that a great majority 
increased the volume of their business, which indication 
is shown in the payments made for annual dues, as many 
who formerly sent in a check indicating an annual busi- 
ness of less than $50.000 have paid upon a basis of 
between $50,000 and $100,000, and many others who for- 
merly paid on less than $100,000 annudlly are now paying 
on $100,000 and over annually. But while many prosper 
it is noticeable that the old rule in trade applies, as we 
find a few losing ground gradually and we note with 
sincere regret the loss of one or two of our members 
through reverses incident to the business. 

In connection with our membership it is gratifying to 
state that we have added to our roll during the year the 
following new members: H. G. Green, J. H. Combs 
Lumber Company, W. E. Chambers, the Woodward Com- 
pany, Willette & Lawless Lumber Company, Cresskill 
Lumber Company, East Orange Lumber Company, Grant- 
wood Lumber Company, James Latta & Son, Newark 
Lumber Company. 

At the last annual meeting an amendment to the con- 
stitution was adopted authorizing the board of directors 
to invite manufacturers and wholesale dealers to take 
up associate membership. This question was given care- 
ful consideration by the board and at a meeting held i: 
November the secretary was authorized to issue a letter 
extending such a privilege. 


Associate Members. 


It is a cause for sincere congratulation to your board 
to be in a position to submit at today’s meeting the 
result which has followed the issuing of this invitation. 
The large number of applications for associate member- 
ship submitted for your approval and election today 
represents a form of codperation and an indorsement of 
our work which calls for something more tangible than 
a mere expression of approval or congratulation. The 
right way to express appreciation will be in the form of 
reciprocity, and this reciprocal feeling will be appreciated 
most through the giving of preference in the placing of 
orders with those manufacturers and wholesalers who 
have now associated themselves with us and who have in 
the past codperated with us in building up the trade 
principle for which this association is organized. 

We now have an active membership list containing 
130 members, representing 80 percent of the retail lumber 
interests in this state, with an associate list elected at 
today’s meeting of four retail associates outside the 
state. What we want to complete our success is to get 
in the other 20 percent of legitimate retail dealers, and 
we can do this if the members will make an effort. A 
very satisfactory report has been made to your board by 
the secretary of a visit to Camden, at which he repre- 
sented the work which the association is engaged in for 
the protection of lumber dealers before about thirty-five 
dealers in South Jersey, and your board anticipates that 
during the present year a majority of those present on 
that occasion will see the benefit to themselves and take 
up membership. 


Not Troubled by the Scalper. 


The principal difficulty in getting these dealers to take 
= membership is the best reason for them doing so. 
The majority will tell you that they are not troubled with 
a competition for the trade of their customers and that 
very seldom a sale is made direct by a wholesaler to a 
consumer. What better evidence can we ask as to the 
success of our effort? At the same time the exception is 
always present; sales are made to the injury of the dealer 





and while we have reduced this competition still there 
are complaints recorded during the year. We still have 
some wholesaler or some millman accepting carload orders 
and making shipments. 

A good deal of the trouble that we experience today is 
due to a tew old time salesmen out of a regular position 
endeavoring to eke out a profit between the legitimate 
wholesaler and the retailer. These few men are active 
in soliciting orders for carload shipments and of course 
they find some contractor or manufacturer willing to 
entrust an order to them to be filled. It has come to 
our knowledge that many of these orders are taken at a 
cut rate and when delivery is made the stock is not up 
to grade. This class of competition misrepresents what 
it has to sell and the buyer generally finds it out, but 
there is always another sucker to be found, and this is 
the class that as honest dealers we must continue to go 
after until we compel them to do one of two things, be 
honest or get out of the business. 

It is our earnest wish that every member will continue 
loyal to the association, and this loyalty can ‘best be 
shown by the payment of the small amount required for 
annual dues, which certainly does not begin to compare 
with the real, financial benefit returned. 


Transportation and Deliveries. 


While the principal object of our association. is to 
prevent an unjust competition there are other questions 
being brought to the front effecting all branches of busi- 
ness, the lumber trade being no exception, and we con- 
sider it a duty to recognize such issues and when neces- 
sity requires to coédperate with others in the general 
interests of trade. 

Within the recent past every lumberman has found his 
business dependent upon transportation conditions, and 
the shortage of cars at western and southern points has 
effected deliveries to such an extent that many have 
suffered financial loss as a result. 


Cancelation of Orders. 

-Your interests have been effected by non-deliveries or 
by indefinite periods of delivery, which no doubt have been 
responsible for the cancelation of orders against which 
the manufacturer and the wholesaler are finding grievous 
fault, claiming that these cancellations in many instances 
were due to a decrease in price, which perhaps had 
occurred from the time the order was placed, and while 
probabiy some dealers evaded their just responsibility 
by taking advantage of such a condition we are inclined 
to believe that this cause of complaint does not lodge 
against the members of our association. The cancela- 
tien of orders is one of serious concern to business men, 
and we look upon today’s meeting as a proper time for a 
general discussion of the subject and the adoption of 
resolutions which will place this association squarely 
before the trade in its attitude on this question. 


Demurrage and Overcharges. 


Another matter which called for attention was that 
growing out of demurrage charges, and through the action 
taker. by our committee, jointly with committees of other 
bodies, a law was passed at the last session of the legisla- 
ture extending the free time for the unloading of freights 
from forty-eight to seventy-two hours, which it was hoped 
would remedy tke troubie, and we can only regret that the 
officials of the various railroad companies have refused 
to accept this state law and that they have decided that 
the same shall be operative only on shipments between 
points within the state, and will not allow the free time 
t¢ apply on interstate shipments, which ruling we are 
compelled to accept unless an expensive litigation is com- 
menced in court to secure a decision. 

Ont ct this movement a shippers’ and receivers’ bureau 
has been organized to take up the settlement of claims for 
demurrage, tor overcharges and for loss or damage, and a 
service of greater value in the correct routing of cars to 
avoid unnecessary charges on deliveries. It is possible 
many of our dealers may be able to avail themselves of its 
service, which will be explained during the progress of 
today’s meeting by the manager of the bureau, a practicai 
railroad man, who has consented to explain its working to 
= and answer any questions which you may wish to 
ask. 

To Enact a Lien Law. 

Our effort to secure the enactment of a satisfactory 
amendment to the lien law was nullified, because of the 
opposition on the part of the representatives of the labor 
incerests, the bills introduced having been referred to the 
committee on labor of the legislature, a majority of whom 
were organization men, making it impossible to have the 
bills reporied favorably. 

It was considered good policy to have the bills withdrawn 
rather than to have them presented with an adverse report 
from the committee. These bills are now ready to be 
introduced at the session, and it is important for every 
dealer present at today’s meeting to communicate personally 
with the members of the assembly from their respective 
county, also their senator, and secure a pledge from each 
that they will support and vote for the measures. 

We consider the present session most favorable to their 
enactment, inasmuch as the committee through the secre- 
tary has virtually secured the approval of the measures by 
the labor interests, and unless some unforeseen opposition 
manifests itself we can hope to have these measures become 
a law, but at the same time every member should be alert 
and exert his influence. The provisions of the bill will be 
explained by counsel employed in drafting the same, who 
will gladly answer any question or explain the provisions of 
the measures. 

Trade Relations. 


One of the very best results that has come to us as an 
association is the spirit of cordial codéperation which exists 
between the several state retail dealers’ associations, main- 
tained through the Eastern States Association, a body 
which acts as a clearing house for the retail lumber inter- 
ests, also for the same spirit of good will and codperation 
existing between our association and the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

Every question affecting trade relations which has come 
up during the last twelve months and that has been brought 
to the attention of the National association has received 
impartial consideration, which has certainly resulted in 
promoting better trade conditions, a situation and condition 
which must be especially gratifying to us all. 

In this connection a just cause’ of complaint exists with 


‘ the wholesale trade; on the, one hand they accept our ruling 


in all matters referred aud they strive to live up to the 
rules recognized in the trade as between wholesaler and 
retailer; on the other hand a prominent wholesaler has 
submitted evidence showing that certain members, because 
of a fraction of a dollar’s difference in prices quoted, have 
placed orders with wholesalers who are known to quote, 
sell and deliver to consumers. While this privilege belongs 
to every dealer, and while it would be unwise for your board 
to take action on this complaint because of the legal ques- 
tions involved, nevertheless such a man can not justify 
himself in belonging to our association and breaking down 
the very foundation upon which it is built. If we can not 
individually live up to a code which we have adopted our- 
selves, for our own protection, how can we reasonably expect 
the millman or the wholesaler to do so? Our suggestion 
has been to have the National Wholesale Lumber alers’ 
ee take action by giving notice to their member- 
ship. 
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The Red Book Trouble. 

Misleading classifications in credit rating books, such as 
the Red Book published at Chicago, is the cause of consid- 
erable trouble, and to do away with this cause an effort 
has been made to secure corrections, but without success so 
far as the Red Book is concerned. We could wish that 
the manager of this ~ wt would follow the policy of the 
National Lumber Credit Corporation, of St. uis, which, 
in response to our request, replied ‘‘that every name reported 
as not being légitimate trade would be erased from their 
records and that they would be glad to codperate with this 
association in keeping trade in its proper channel.” 

As a board we take this opportunity to indorse and recom- 
mend to. the lumber trade throughout the country the 
classified list issued by this corporation. 

We believe that the foregoing statement of conditions and 
facts relating to the work of the association will bear suffi- 
cient proof of its value to the trade, and we believe that the 
older it grows the more advantage is bound to accrue to 
each of us individually from a business as well as a social 
standpoint. 

Expressing our appreciation for the cordial support which 
has been given to our board and advising conservative action 
in all matters growing out of the relations between whole- 
salers and retailers, we respectfully submit this report. 

JAMES M. REILLY, Secretary. 


Secretary Reilly then announced that the following 
associate and active members had been elected by the 
board of directors: 

Wholesalers Elected. 

E. V. Babcock & Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
KE. B. Foss & Co., Bay City, Mich. 
G. E. Smith, New York. 
Goodyear Lumber Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mixer & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
E. B. Hallowell, Philadelphia, Pa. 
W. J. Oathout, Newark, N. J. 
Schofield Bros., Philadelphia, Pa. 
White, Frost & White, New York. 
Penna Door Sash Co., New York. 
Cherry River Boom & Lumber Co., Scranton, Pa. 
R. T. Jones Lumber Co., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Mershon, Schuette, Parker & Co., Saginaw, Mich. 
William Whitmer & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Swain, Allcock & Swain, New York. 
George F. Sloan & Bro., Baltimore, Md. 
W. H. Fritz & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Barnes & Vosburgh, Pittskurg, Pa. 
Rice & Lockwood Lumber Co., Springfield, Mass. 
J. S. Kent Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Willson Bros. Lumber Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Munger & Bennett, Camden, N. J. 
Stone & Hershey, Newark, N. J. 
John Coleman, Williamsport, Pa. 
Ryland & Brooks Lumber Co., Baltimore, Md. 
J. P. Taylor & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Active Members Elected. 
Walker Bros. Lumber Co., Arlington, N. J. 
Gerrittsen & Stewart Lumber Co., Garfield, N. J. 

Treasurer 8S. S. Thompson, of Elizabeth, submitted 
his annual report which showed a substantial surplus. 

The following committees were announced by the 
secretary: 

Committee Appointments. 

NOMINATION. 
Cc. W. Ennis, Morristown. W. A. Jones, Newark. 
1. P. Vanderbeek, Jersey City. 

BANQUET ARRANGEMENTS. 

J. F. Glasby, Newark. H. P. Dilliston, Paterson. 
S. F. Bailey, Newark. J. M Reilly, Newark. 

AUDITING. 
M. F. Ellis, Bernardsville. J. F. Glasby, Newark. 

i RESOLUTIONS. 


J. D. Loizeaux, Plainfield. W. C. Salmon, Boonton. 
J. B. Case, Flemington. Cc. S. Meeks, Weehawken. 
I. M. Rudgers, Montclair. H. C. Buck, Kenvil. 
Warren Somers, Atlantic City. 

LEGISLATION. 


Cc. W. Ennis, Morristown. F. L. Heidritter, Elizabeth. 
J. F. Glasby, Newark. W. R. Doyle, Trenton. 
A. K. Bennett, Camden. 


TRADE RELATIONS AND DELEGATES TO THE EASTFRN STATES 
RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

W. W. Smalley, Bound Brook. J. W. Reilly, Newark. 

I. P. Vanderbeek, Jersey City. 

The legislation committee, through W. A. Jones, 
chairman, reported the introduction of the lien law in 
the last session of the legislature, but that owing to 
opposition it was withdrawn to provide for further 
amendments. He also reported action by the com- 
mittee regarding the increase of time allowed for 
unloading cars. 

The committee on hardwood inspection, I. P. Vander- 
beek, chairman, reported the result of the recent hard- 
wood conference in New York and it was moved and 
carried that this committee be continued with power. 
A communication was read from the Philadelphia as- 
sociation inviting the New Jersey association to meet 
with other organizations at the Bellevue-Stratford, 
Philadelphia, March 6, to further consider the ques- 
tion of hardwood inspection, and this association will 
send a delegation to that conference. 

The committee on nominations placed the following 
names before the convention and there being no other 
nominations the secretary was instructed to cast the 
ballot, and they were declared elected: 


Officers Elected. 


President—W. W. Smalley, Bound Brook. 

Vice president—M. F. Ellis, Bernardsville. 

Treasurer—S. 8. Thompson, Elizabeth. 

Director for two years to fill vacancy—W. D. Gulick, 
Washington. 

Directors for three years—Daniel Edwards, Long Branch ; 
E. H. Booth, Bayonne; G. W. Dickensheet, Gloucester City ; 
H. P. Dilliston, Paterson; R. W. Kennedy, Trenton. 

President Smalley responded briefly on his reélection 
and thanked the members for the honor conferred 
upon him. 

The meeting then adjourned for lunch to meet at 
2 p. m, to hear several interesting papers and dis- 
cussion of trade topics in which the wholesalers were 
invited to participate. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


TR 


The afternoon session was called to order by Presi- 
dent Smalley, and a large number of wholesalers were 
present to listen to the papers and discussions. The 
program included the following papers: 


“Credits and Collections’’—W. B. Coles, Camden; Thomas 
A. Murphey,’ Newark. 

“The Value of Mutual Coéperation’—H. 8. Osborne, Mont- 
clair; I. W. Searing, Dover. 

“The Folly of Price Cutting’—C. W. Ennis, Morristown ; 
M. J. Kimball, Vineland. 

“Canceling Orders and Delays in Filling Orders’—H. P. 
Dilliston, Paterson. ; 

“The Operation of the Freight Shippers’ Bureau’’—M. B. 
William, traffic manager. 

“The Relation of Fire Insurance to Credit’—Justin Peters, 
Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Company. 
— Retailer’s Relation to the Wholesaler’—F. $8. Under- 


Resolutions were adopted regarding the national 
waterway development; approving the policy of the 
government in establishing large federal reserves and 
urging Congress to give liberal consideration to such 
policy; approving the action of the railroad and 
transportation in securing the enactment of a bill 
increasing the time allowance for unloading cars from 
forty-eight to seventy-two hours; petitioning the leg- 
islature to enact a lien law which will give due 
priority to labor performed and an equitable and 
satisfactory protection to the dealer supplying ma- 
terial. 

THE BANQUET. 


At 6:30 the members and the guests repaired to 
Achtel-Stetters’ spacious dining parlors where an op- 
portunity was given to thoroughly enjoy the gastro- 
nomical appurtenances of the evening. The tables and 
decorations were tastefully arranged ,and the menu 
card was a neat but artistic piece of printing donated 
by several mutual lumber insurance organizations. 

The courses were interspersed with singing by a 
male quartet, and a feature of the evening was the 
rendering of some good jokes and legerdemain by local 
talent, which provided amusement until 9 o’clock when 
the affair came to an end, being pronounced the most 
successful meeting and banquet in the history of the 
association. 

Members and Guests. 


T. P. Vanderbeek, Jersey City; Vanderbeek & Sons. 

J. W. Hatt, East Orange. 

J. D. Crary, secretary New York Lbr. Trade Association. 

Hamilton V. Meeks, Weehawken; Gardner & Meeks Co. 

W. W. Smalley, Bound Brook; L. D. Cook & Co. 

Cc. W. Ennis, Morristown; C. W. Ennis & Co. 

I. W. Searing, Dover; Dover Lbr. Co. 

Justin Peters, Philadelphia, Pa.; Penn. Lbr. Mutual Fire 
Ins. Co. 

A. H. McGanghan, Philadelphia. ‘ 

Charles J. Smith, Somerville; Schoonmaker Lbr. Co. 

W. B. Abbey, Newark. . 

J. W. Anderson, Philadelphia; Wistar, Underhill & Co. 

C. H. McGuire, Bernardsville. 

F. W. Knapp, North Tonawanda; McLean Bros. 

H. B. Halsey, South Orange; H. B. Halsey Co. 

E. J. Kernochan, Newark; Stone & Hershey. 

Bh. L. George, Montclair; I. N. Rudgers Lbr. Co. 

H. B. Eltonhead, New York; Davison Lbr. Co. 

F. E. Stone, Newark; Stone & Hershey. 

I. N. Rudgers, Montclair; I. N. Rudgers Lbr. Co. 

Albert Wolf, Newark; Murphy Hardy Lbr. Co. 

S. N. Whitehead, Harrison. 

W. L. Parker, Harrison. 

J. D. Fredericks, Harrison. 

Oscar E. Day, Newark: W. A. Jones & Son. 

A. B. Clark, Newark; Clark & Co. 

A. R. Carr, New York; New York Lbr. Trade Journal. 

F. A. Murphy, Newark: Murphy Hardy Lbr. Co. 

W. W. Schupner, New York. 

John Magie, South Orange; H. B. Halsey Co. 

G. A. Halsey, South Orange; H. B. Halsey Co. 

George McNeely, New York; I’. R. Stevens. 

John F. Cosgrove, Madison; Joseph M. Smith Co. 

L. E. Tuttle, Englewood; Tuttle Bros. 

J. E. Tuttle, Englewood; Tuttle Bros. 

Walter E. Turner, Vineland. 

H. G. Deardorf, Pitman. 

TT. B. Miller, Summit; T. B. Miller Co. 

M. B. Williams, Newark; Shippers’ & Receivers’ Bureau. 

S. M. Vanderbeek, Jersey City; Vanderbeek & Sons. 

S. H. Baldwin, Jersey City ; Vanderbeek & Sons. 

Howard V. Meeks, Weehawken; Gardner & Meeks Co. 

Ww. J. Tiger, Gladstone; Ellis Tiger Co. 

M. F. Ellis, Bernardsville; Conkling Lumber Co. 

R. H. Conklin, Jersey City; Collins, Lavery & Co. 

R. S. Coryell, Newark; William Whitmer & Son. _ 

F. W. Rockwell, Philadelphia: Penna Door & Sash Co. 

A. D. Tuttle, Westfield; Tuttle Bros. 

Cc. B. Johnson, Philadelphia; William Whitmer & Sons. 

A. Borman, Philadelphia; Penna Door & Sash Co. 

W. E. Tuttle, jr., Westfield; Tuttle Bros. 

A. C. Oliver, Philadelphia; William Whitmer & Sons. 

). B. Parker, Jersey City; Dodge & Bliss Co. 

Cc. P. Chew, New York: Goodyear Lbr. Co. 

J. L. Billungton, New York; Goodyear Lbr. Co. 

L. A. Howell, New Brunswick ; Howell Lbr. Co. 

Lewis Stryker, New Brunswick; Howell Lbr. Co. 

Cc. Chandler, Long Branch; Chandier & Maps. 

Albert S. Tillotson, Long Branch; Chandler & Maps. 

Fred Gifford, Long Branch; Chandler & Maps. 

N. W. Clayton, South River; Clayton & Pierson. 

T. W. Naylor, New York; Shepard & Morse Lbr. Co. 

R. Rindell, Cranford. 

James Taafe, Newark; J. F. Glasby Lbr. Co. 

G. T. Bayes, Orange; A. M. Matthews Co. 

P. J. Feitner, New York; Seacoast Lbr. Co. 

G. E. Spottiswoode, Orange; George Spottiswoode & Co. 

Homer t Smith, New York; Reeb & Dinkins. 

S. D. Walker, New York; G. E. Smith. 

T. M. Young, New York; G. E. Smith. 

Joseph J. O’Neill, Buffalo: Brady Bros. 

Charles E. Jackson, Paterson; Jackson-Bergen Co. 

Eben Clark, Paterson; Jackson-Bergen Co. 

G. H. Cusack, Orange: George Spottiswoode Co. 

G. W. Jones, Orange ; George Spottiswoode Co. 

James R. Cusack, Orange; George Spottiswoode Co. 

A. F. Woodward, Bayonne; Woodward Co. 

J. M. Struble, Jersey City; Baldwin Lumber Co. 

James Grundy, Paterson; Dilliston Lbr. Co. 

BE. M. Searing, Dover; Dover Lbr. Co. 

J. D. Loizeauz, Plainfield. 

M. P. Stephens, Summit; Stephens Bros. 

J. N. McLean, Philadelphia. 

A. M. Stephens, Summit; Stephens Bros. 

W. D. Gulick, Washington. . 

Myron J. Kimball, Vineland; Kimball & Prince Lbr. Co. 

A. J. Miller, South Amboy. 

S. R. Florence, Paterson; Florence Bros. Mfg. Co. 

W. J. Florence, Paterson ; Florence Bros. Mfg. Co. 

William Ripley, Newark; David Ripley & Sons Co. 

W. J. Oathout, Newark. 

Richard Benson, Paterson. 

Edwin Taylor, Elizabeth; Mulford Coal & Lumber Co. 

A. Tomkins, Newark ; Tomkins Bros. ‘ 

Horace 8S. Osborn, Upper Montclair; Osborne & Marsellis Co. 

W. O. Persons, Montclair. 

H. W. Ellor, Bloomfield. : 

A. A. Ellor, Bloomfield ; East Orange Lbr. Co. 


E. Allcock, New York; Swain, Allcock & Swain. 

W. Swain, New York; Swain, Allcock & Swain. 

R. Swain, New York; Swain, Allcock & Swain. 

F. Kraemer, Philadelphia; Kraemer & Co. 

H. A. ‘Todd, Plainfield; Boice & Runyon Co, 

J. L. Woolf, Philadelphia; James Strong & Co. 

Frederick Buhl, Newark; Brohm & Bubl. 

H. A Alexander, Philadelphia; Mershon, Schuette, Parker 
° 
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E. C. Hall, Philadelphia; S. H. Shearer & Son. 

J. H. Schofield, Philadelphia ; Schofield Bros. 

C. W. Uurd, Buffalo; Hurd Bros. 

F. R. Wallace, Elizabeth; F. L. & A. Heidritter. 

Frank E. Baker, Elizabeth; F. L. & A. Heidritter. 

H. B. Green, Madison. 

Joseph V. Perrine, Jamesburg, Perrine & Buckelew. 
Richard L. Riker, Jamesburg; Perrine & Buckelew. 

W. Parker MeClave, Harrison; E. W. McClave & Son, Inc. 
8. F. Bailey, Newark; Bailey & Alling. 

W. F. Kynor, Newark; Bailey & Alling. 

8. 8S. Price, Newark; Bailey & Alling. 

J. F. Conover, Point Pleasant. 

K. E. Bennet, Camden; Munger & Bennet. 

Irving A. Collins, Moorestown, N. J.; Joseph Collins & Sons. 
Thomas J. Pancoast, Merchantville; Collins & Pancoast. 
Glenn Miller, Summit; T. B. Miller Co. 

H. 8. Field, Philadelphia; Justice P. Taylor & Co. 

H. Frank Pettit, Philadelphia. 

J. E. Chalmers, Sewaren; Boynton Chalmers Co. 

Allan K. Eaton, New York. 

Gorham L. Boynton, Sewaren; Boynton Chalmers Co. 
Henry C. Walker, Arlington; Walker Bros. Lbr. Co. 

H. H. McNeil, New York; Stevens Eaton Co. 

E. B. Engleke, New York; Stevens Eaton Co. 

G. H. Walker, Arlington; Walker Bros. Lbr. Co. 
Charles B. Wood, Philadelphia ; Coppock Warner Lbr. Co. 
J. W. Slayback, Caldwell; Slayback-Van Order Co. 

H. W. Smock, Asbury Park; Buchanan-Smock Lbr. Co. 
George A. Smock, Asbury Park; Buchanan-Smock Lbr. Co. 
Leon Ridgeway, Asbury Park; Buchanan-Smock Lbr. Co. 
V. B. Moore, New York; Berlin Mills Co. 

W. R. Raybuck, Bay City; E. B. Foss & Co. 

Johh F. Burke, North Tonawanda; Lefaiver & Co. 

W. S. Statesir, Freehold; Statesir Lbr. Co. 

- Herbert Van Order, Freehold; Statesir Lbr. Co. 

F. 8. Underhill, Philadelphia ; Wistar, Underhill & Co. 
R. W. Hartpence, Newark; J. F. Glasby Lbr. Co. 

Fk. R. Stevens, New York. 

C. H. Rawson, New York; Rice & Lockwood Lbr. Co. 

P. D. Wadsworth, Paterson; Hamilton Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 
E. L. Flanagan, New Brunswick; Rolfe Building Material Co. 
John Vreeland, Paterson; Vreeland Lbr. Co. 

C. W. Jerolaman, Baltimore; Surry Lbr. Co. 

W. R. Richard, New York. 

H. F. Raybuck, New York; Charles E. Page & Co. 

&. F. Kirk, Pittsburg; Commercial Sash & Door Co. 

E. D. Pursel, Phillipsburg; J. J. Haggerty Lbr. Co. 

C. D. Raybuck, Bay City; E. B. Foss & Co, 

Frank J. Page, Newark; Charles EB. Page & Co. 

Edward Hamilton, Paterson; Hamilton Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 
¥. IF’. Hepler, Atlantic City; Atlantic City Lbr. Co. 

R. W. Salmon, Summit; T. B. Miller Co. 

W. M. Beers, North Tonawanda; R. T. Jones Lbr. Co. 
E. H. Daley, New York. 

J. A. Daley, New York. 

J. F. Westervelt, Paterson; J. H. Westervelt Lbr. Co. 

A. Meyers, Paterson; J. H. Westervelt Lbr. Co. 

Charles E. Page, New York; Charles E. Page & Co. 
William Gerritsen, Garfield; Gerritsen & Stewart Lbr. Co. 
John Stewart, Garfield; Gerritsen & Stewart Lbr. Co. 

W. J. Boehm, Elizabeth. 

G. B. Cutler, Providence ; J. R. Champlin. 

W. C. Coles, Camden; C. B. Coles & Sons Co. 

BR. 8. Davison, Bay City; E. B. Foss & Co. 

E. O. Winan, Elizabeth: 8. 8. & J. Thompson. 

W._C. Patterson, Newark; Clark & Co. 

S. M. Birch, Passaic; 8. M. Birch Lbr. Co. 

Daniel VanWinkle, Paterson; VanWinkle-Bromley Lbr. Co. 
Charles H. Bogert, River Edge; A. Z. Bogert & Bro. 

D. D. Bellis, Hackensack ; Hackensack Lbr. & Coal Co. 
BE. Blauvelt, Hackensack ; Hackensack Lbr. & Coal Co. 
Morton T. Brewster, Ridgefield Park; Brewster & Son. 
Clyde W. Hutton, Ridgewood; I. E. Hutton. 

I. E. Hutton, Ridgewood. 

W. H. Raymond, White, Frost & White. 


= 
= 
* 





INEQUALITY IN TAXATION OF MISSISSIPPI 
TIMBER HOLDERS. 

NEW ORLEANS, La., Feb. 26.—A wrangle over constitu- 
tional amendments may result in lightening the burdens 
of timber holders in southern Mississippi, if the hint 
that has been given out in Jackson is made good. Southern 
Mississippi members of the legislature have long com- 
plained that they are not receiving the legislative repre- 
sentation to which they are justly entitled by reason 
of increased population, and further, that the assess- 
ments are inequitable, being much higher in southern 
Mississippi than in other portions of the state. They 
sought to secure a constitutional convention at the pres- 
ent session in order to make a new reapportionment and 
to secure a system of tax equalization. This proposal 
was voted down in the state senate, and there has been 
some talk of reducing assessments in southern Missis- 
sippi counties to such an extent that the state revenues 
from that source will fall off about $50,000. The chair- 
man of the house ways and means committee makes light 
of the gossip, for the reason that ‘‘thousands of acres 
of land in every county in southern or southeastern Mis- 
sissippi are owned by nonresident persons and syndi- 
cates, and the boards of supervisors can not well afford 
to reduce assessments of individuals and neglect to re- 
duce assessments of syndicates.’’ He admits, however, 
that ‘‘lands in the southeastern portion of Mississippi 
are overassessed in about the same proportion that lands 
in the Delta are underassessed.’’ Citizens of the south- 
ern portion of the state are growing restive under the 
continued injustice that is being done them. They pay 
an unduly large share of the state taxes, have an unduly 
small representation in the legislature and receive, it is 
claimed, an unduly small proportion of the common 
school fund distribution annually by the state. Most 
of the complaints are admitted to be not altogether 
groundless by the legislators from other sections, but 
every attempt to secure relief is met by opposition from 
the majority. The inequality is caused by the fact that 
the apportionment was made by the constitution of 1890, 
before the southeastern Mississippi lumber industry was 
developed and that section was then poor and sparsely 
settled. Now it has become probably the richest part 
of the state, and the population has increased vastly. 
Taxation and assessments have been raised to provide 
revenue for county improvements, and with every ad 
vanee of assessments, the state profits by its share of 
the tax levied. 
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The new universal list, which has been adopted by 
both manufacturers and jobbers, is being sent out as 
rapidly as possible, and practically all firms will put it 
into effect by March 1. 

Comparatively littlé change has been noted in the 
sash and door business during the week. The retail 
yards are doing all such buying as is rendered neces- 
sary by orders received by them, and there is a 
tendency to withhold orders until such time as the 
extent of building operations during the spring months 
can be determined. Reports indicate that retail deal- 
ers feel more confident concerning the outlook for 
business, and a number of good orders have been 
placed from almost all sections. The retail dealers no 
longer believe that prices will reach a lower level and 
therefore are more willing to buy than they have been 
for some time. Carload business still continues light 
and practically all orders received for this class of 
business are for mixed loads of stock and odd work. 
Comparatively little change is looked for in the mar- 
ket before March, and manufacturers and jobbers be- 
lieve that at that time there will be a material im- 
provement in conditions and that business for the 
first six months of 1908 will be at least 75 percent 
of that of the corresponding months in 1907. 

Good building prospects for the spring are already 
having their effect on the glass market and jobbers 
are buying more freely than they have for some time. 
A good many more factories have begun operations 
and it now seems that the production of window glass 
will be heavier than usual. The wage troubles still 
continue to be a disturbing factor in the market, and 
unless settled within the near future may result in 
serious embarrassment to a number of the independent 
companies. ‘ 

Although prices have been firmer during the last 
sixty days, indications now are that there will be re- 
ductions in prices and the basis of ninety days ago will 
be reached during the coming month, 


THE DOOR AND MILLWORK SITUATION IN THE COUNTRY AT LARGE. 


The door mills of Buffalo, N. Y., will not run very 
strong again till it is certain that the spring trade 
is here. It is found that intending builders are plenty 
on bright days, but the winter is pretty severe of late. 
Doors are selling low, so that the small house can 
afford to put in hardwoods where it used to be com- 
mon to buy pine. White pine is not much used, as it 
is found to be too expensive. It looks as though there 
was to be more competition from redwood and other 
Pacific coast doors as the lake region supplies run 


down. eee 


All factories in Minneapolis and St. Paul are run- 
ning with about two-thirds of the usual crews and a 
shortened day. Inquiry from the country districts of 
the northwest is growing and indicates a good de- 
mand for special work later on, and Minneapolis and 
St. Paul building prospects are good, but the factories 
are not banking on any business till they get it, so 
things are quiet. The city estimates now run largely 
to smaller and cheaper dwelling houses. 

* * * 


Jobbers in sash and doors at Kansas City, Mo., say 
that the demand from the country has been improving 
in a satisfactory manner during the last two weeks 
and they are preparing for an active March demand 
for stock goods for local shipment. The car lot trade 
has been quite active this month, but the prices at 
which the business has been taken have not been en- 
tirely satisfactory. The increase in the local demand 
for millwork since the fore part of the month has been 
gratifying and the outlook for March business with 
the planing mills here is bright. 

* * * 


« Activity in the door and millwork trade of New 
Yerk city is sadly lacking and it is evident that it 
will take several weeks of good buying to make a 
healthy situation. Cypress and white pine wholesalers 
report practically no new business from this quarter, 


and one large distributor said his shipments into this 
market were less than 10 percent of the volume 
shipped last year this time. There is a little business 
moving, but every manufacturer seems to be cautious 
and the difficulty of two or three factories in Brooklyn 
has hardly served to clarify the situation. 

* * * 

The sash, door and blind trade of Baltimore, Md., 
is quiet just now, as was to be expected. Building has 
been almost at a standstill and the prospects of an 
early revival are not as bright as they might be 
on account of the probability of contention over the 
rates of wages to be paid mechanics. Many carpen- 
ters have been, out of work a greater part of the win- 
ter, but they resolutely declare that they will not 
work for less than last year’s seale. If they perse- 
vere in this attitude the resumption of construction 
work will be delayed, because it seems reasonably 
certain that a lower scale will prevail. Until this and 
other questions are settled the sash’ mills will probably 
not be overloaded with orders. 

*% * * 

The sash and door dealers at St. Louis this week re- 
port a continued improvement in their business. From 
all sections of the southwest, the logical territory of 
this district, come reports of a resumption of build- 
ing activities. The country people are at last begin- 
ning to build and the retailer, who has been getting 
along from hand to mouth in the way of stock, is 
coming to this market for spring stock. The demand 
for all kinds of millwork has been really great this 
week and the dealers are once more feeling happy. 
All the St. Louis shippers have had their hands full 
getting out orders. All orders have been taken on the 
new list. These orders have been of a very satisfac- 
tory character. Open weather has helped the local 
building situation also and the’ demand from this 
source showed an improvement this week. The price 
tone of the market is much better. 





LATEST NEWS OF LUMBER ASSOCIATIONS IN ALL SECTIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 


New Organization Formed at Columbus—tTraffic Bureau Started at Toledo—Texas Association Opens Offices—Florida Manufacturers Meet. 


COMING ASSOCIATION MEETINGS. 


Announcements of coming association meetings, giving 
dates and places, will be found on page 31. 





SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING AND ELECTION 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 24.—The Massachusetts Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association held its seventh annual 
meeting in Springfield February 14. The officers elected 
were: W. B. Gaines, Greenfield, president; C. K. Ferry, 
Pittsfield, vice president;. Ernest N. Bagg, Springfield, 
secretary; Marcus L. Foster, Worcester, treasurer; C. P. 
Chase, Springfield; Edward J. Guyney, Fall River; Ww. 
F. Faller, Clinton, and E. E. Stone, Springfield, di- 
rectors. 


CONVENTION MARKS CLOSE OF ASSOCIATION’S 
FIRST YEAR. 

HarriespurG, Miss., Feb. 26.—Secretary Ewing A. 
Walker, of the Mississippi Pine Association, is making 
preparations for the annual meeting of the association 
in this city March 12, which time marks the termination 
of the first year of the association’s existence. An in- 
teresting program is being prepared and the event prom- 
ises to be a success jin every respect. 








LADIES PLAN ENTERTAINMENT FOR WIVES OF 
VISITING LUMBERMEN. 

TacoMA, WASH., Feb. 24.—Wives of Tacoma lumber- 
men met at the Woman’s Inn Friday to arrange for the 
entertainment of the wives of the lumbermen who will 
be in Tacoma next week at the convention of the West- 
ern Retail Lumbermen’s Association. Mrs. John Bag- 
ley was selected as chairman of the general committee 
and Mrs. August von Boecklin as secretary. Mrs. C. E. 
Hill and Miss Cole were selected as a special committee 
to meet the women on the afternoon of the large recep- 
tion and Thursday evening the entire reception commit- 
tee will assist at the opening reception to the lumber- 
men and their wives at the Tacoma hotel. Friday the 
visiting women will be shown the city and entertained 
at a dinner at the Country Club in the evening, fol- 
lowed by a theater party. Saturday a visit to other 
points of interest and a cruise about the upper sound 
is the program. The women’s reception committee in- 
cludes Mrs. Bagley, Mrs. H. 8S. Stronach, Mrs. C. E. Hill, 
Mrs. 8. Wade Hampton, Mrs. J. G. Dickson, Mrs. von 
Boecklin, Mrs. B. O. Skewis, Mrs. Clarence Lucas, Mrs. 
J. M. Martin, Mrs. A. E. Raze, Mrs. Phil Reese and Miss 
Cole. 


CANADIAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION WILL 
HOLD ANNUAL. 

The annual meeting of the Canadian Forestry Asso- 
ciation will be held in Montreal March 12 and ‘13, and 
the prospects are good for a most interesting and well 
attended meeting. Some of the papers on the program 
are the following: 

Monsignor J. U. K. Laflame, dean of the faculty of 
arts, Laval university, Quebec, ‘‘How Some Farmers 
Use the Wood on Their Land.’’ 








E. G. Jaly de Lotbiniere, Quebec, ‘‘Compulsory Tim- 
ber Reserves on Settlers’ Lands.’’ 

A. H. D. Ross, lecturer on forestry at the University 
of Toronto, ‘*The Dominion Forest Survey.’’ 

C. G. Piché, forester of the province of Quebec, 
‘Forestry in the province of Quebec.’’ 

As a large number using the French language are 
interested in this meeting some of the papers and pro- 
ceedings will be conducted in that language. 

On one of the evenings of the meeting an illustrated 
lecture will be given by Professor Filibert Roth, of the 
faculty of forestry of the University of Michigan. Pro- 
fessor Roth is one of the best known foresters on the 
American continent and is well equipped for the lecture 
platform. 





COLUMBUS CREDIT ASSOCIATION COMPLETES 
ORGANIZATION. 


CoLuMBus, OnIo, Feb. 26.—'The organization of the 
Lumber Dealers’ Credit Association, incorporated several 
weeks ago, was completed by the election of Cleo B. 
Brown, of the Columbus Lumber Company, president, 
and Benson G. Watson, secretary of the Columbus As- 
sociation of Credit Men, secretary. Headquarters will 
be on the sixth floor of the new First National Bank 
building, and Mr. Watson will be in charge of the bureau 
of credits. ‘The principal object of the association is 
the watching of credits. This work will be carried on 
in a systematic manner by means of blanks which will 
be provided. 

When a purchase is made and credit requested the 
firm making the sale is supposed to call up by telephone 
the office of the association and ascertain the credit of 
the purchaser. In that way it is hoped to reduce losses 
to a minimum. The organization takes the place of the 
Columbus Lumbermen’s Credit Association, which was 
disbanded late in 1907. 





SAW MILL ASSOCIATION IN PERMANENT 
HEADQUARTERS. 

Houston, TEx., Feb. 26——The Texas & Louisiana 
Saw Mill Association has opened offices on the fifth floor 
of the Binz building in Houston,.which will be its per- 
manent headquarters. Two rooms were secured, and for 
the last week Oscar 8S. Tam, secretary, and two stenog- 
raphers have been engaged in the opening work of the 
association. Their first work will be the swelling of 
the membership lists of the association, and with this 
end in view a great deal of reading matter and personal 
letters are being issued to saw mill people who are not 
members. A strong circular has been sent out, telling 
the story of the association, outlining its aims, and 
asking for an increased membership.. The labors of Mr. 
Tam will continue along this line until every reputable 
lumber manufacturer in Texas and Louisiana is added 
to the list of members. The board of directors of the 
association will meet at an early date, and will select a 
date for the next meeting of the association. It will 
also appoint the standing committees. From the next 
meeting, the real work of the saw mill association will 
be dated. 


RECEIVERS’ AND SHIPPERS’ ORGANIZATION. 


TOLEDO, OnI0, Feb. 25.—At a recent meeting of in- 
terested parties a permanent organization was formed, 
to be known as the Traffic Bureau of Toledo, and’ the 
following officers were selected: President, C. F. Meilink; 
vice president, J. J. Urschel; secretary, A. C. Fischer; 
treasurer, C. F. Meilink. An executive board and an 
advisory board were also selected.. A general member- 
ship fee of $25 a yez#r was fixed, and an office has been 
selected in the Nicholas block, which will be open for 
business March 1. 

The object of the association is.to look after the in- 
dividual interests of shippers, such as routing, tracing, 
filing claims, quoting competitors’ rates, and such gen- 
eral matters as are of interest to the individual ship- 
per. The bureau is strictly a receiver’s and shipper’s 
institution. It permits the consideration of any ques- 
tion which might affect the interests of shippers, and 
will take such action as may be necessary to secure the 
individual rights of its members. This could not be 
done before because there was no unanimity of action. 
Commercial organizations, shippers, merchants, manu- 
facturers, and all others interested in transportation are 
eligible to membership. It is the. purpose of the asso- 
ciation to work in harmony with the railways in all mat- 
ters of mutual benefit. Toledo lumbermen who have 
had many knotty transportation problems to face will 
undoubtedly find the organization of much value in set- 
tling questions that become difficult to the individual 
shipper. 


— 





ANNUAL MEETING OF ALABAMA AND WEST 
FLORIDA ASSOCIATION, 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Feb. 25.—Secretary Eddy, of the 
‘Alabama & West Florida Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, calls attention to the annual meeting which will 
be held in Montgomery, March 10. General business 
affecting the organization and its purposes will be taken 
up for consideration. 





NATIONAL WHOLESALERS’ MEETING NEXT 
WEEK. 


Preparations for the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, to be 
held at the New Willard hotel, Washington, D. C., 
March 4 and 5, have been practically completed and 
arrangements have been made by Representative James 
F. Burke for the usual reception by President Roosevelt. 
The banquet, it is said, will surpass‘any previously given 
by the association, especially in the number and excel- 
lence of the postprandiat speakers. The indications are 
that the New Willard hotel will be very crowded and 
while there are a number of other good hotels in the 
vicinity, those who desire accommodations at the New 
Willard should arrange for them in advance. The pro- 
gram at the meeting will include reports on credits, 
legislation, fire insurance, railroads and transportation, 
forestry, terms of sale, arbitration and a number of 
other minor subjects. 
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CAR SERVICE HEARING. 


e225 - he oa 
Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce Con- 
siders Prompt Transportation Service — 
Strong Showing Made by Shippers. 


The meeting of ‘the United States senate committee 
on interstate commerce was held at Washington, D. C., 
February 14, to consider the question of prompt: furnish- 
ing of transportation facilities.. The senate committee 
is made up as follows: 

Stephen B. Elkins, chairman, Winthrop Murray Crane, Mas- 

West Virginia. : sachusetts. 

Shelby M-; Cullom, Illinois. Benjamin R. Tillman, South 
Nelson W. Aldrich,. Rhode. Is-.. Carolina. - 

land. Arselm J. McLaurin, Missis- 
John Kean, New Jersey. Sippi- ~ chess 
Jonathan P.. Dolliver,-Towa.: Murphy J. Foster, Louisiana. 
Joseph B. Foraker, Ohio. Francis J. Newlands, Nevada. 


Moses E. Clapp, Minnesota.. Robert: L. Taylor, Tennessee. 

The -committee -convened to hear the representations 
made in support of, what is known as ‘Senate Bill No- 
3,544, the. Oulberson , bill, introduced January 13.. The 
bill as introduced. th®¥Year is substantially the same as 
the Culberson bill pgasented at the last session of Con- 
gress, though some. slight modifications-have been made. 
it requires the railroad companies to furnish cars and 
other facilities, to handle all traffic promptly and em- 
powers the Interstate Commerce Commission to make 
rules and regulations in regard thereto. 

The hearing was attended by the following repre- 
sentatives of shipping and commercial organizations 
throughout the country: 8S. H. Cowan, attorney for 
the American National Live Stock Association and 
Cattle Raisers’ Association of Texas; Murdo Macken- 
zie, vice president of the American National Live 
Stock Association; I. T. Pryor, president of the Texas 
Cattle Raisers’ Association; A. E. de Ricqles, general 
manager of the American Live Stock & Loan Com- 
pany, Denver, Colo., and John B:; Daish, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., representing the National Hay Association. 

8S. H. Cowan, attorney for the American National 
Live Stock Association submitted a copy of the bill 
with marginal notes giving in brief the substance of 
the proposed measure. The bill as reintroduced is 
practically the same as printed in the American 
Lumberman last year. 

Mr. Cowan also called attention to a compilation 
made by the statistician of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission showing the details of the service given 
by the various lines, the quantity and direction of the 
traffic handled, the equipment, the average carload, 
the direction and the extent of the movement of 
empty cars and other information of a like character. 

The members of the committee question Mr. Cowan 
freely and in support of some of the statements made 
by him a number of quotations were made from the 
report of the members of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission who investigated traffic conditions in 
1906, giving hearings at St. Louis, Kansas City, Chi- 
cago, San Francisco, Portland, Ore., Seattle and Min- 
neapolis. Among the pertinent paragraphs read to 
the senate committee were the following: 

To many witnesses at both Minneapolis and Chicago it 
was obvious that if cars were made to move faster and 
were kept moying their efficiency would be greatly in- 
creased. Car shortage, in other words, may result as much 
from lack of wise methods in handling the cars which a 
company possesses as from a deficiency in number of cars 
or a lack of tractive power. ° If engines are made to haul 
their maximum it is manifest that their capacity is limited 
to the highest grade over which they are compelled to pass. 
If trains are made up of so large a number of loaded cars 
that the engine is reduced fo its minimum speed these cars 
during their time of transit are withdrawn from the general 
car supply. From the statistics presented it would appear 
that the policy of hauling maximum loads on long hauls 
is one that produces dazzling figures of ton mileage, which 
would greatly gratify the railroad stockholder did not the 
troublesome problem arise of the carrier’s duty to render 
prompt service and make the fullest ssible use of the 
railway and its facilities. A railway which lives by virtue 
of a public grant and the exercise of quasi-public powers 
is primarily obligated to discharge its functions with an 
eye to the welfare of the public which it serves and to 
avoid any policy of operation which, no matter how profit- 
able to the stockholder, may result injuriously to its depend- 
ent communities. 

If it be true that any considerable part of the shortage 
of car service from which the country is suffering is due 
to the excessive and unnecessary time allowed by railroads, 
it is manifestly within the power of the railroads themselves 
to correct such abuse: If the railroads, either through fear 
of losing traffic to each other. or through indifference or in- 
ability, do not enact and enforce the needed rules they will 
not be able to reasonably object should power to make such 
rides be vested elsewhere. 

Mr. Cowan stated that both Commissioners Lane 
and Harlan were of the opinion that a reciprocal de- 
murrage: law would not act as a complete remedy for 
the reason that there would remain duties and obliga- 
tions with respect to the transportation of the freight 
which could not be reached’ by a reciprocal demur- 
rage law. In regard to this point Commissioner Lane 
said: ‘*Such a law or rule must be supplemented by 
some other rule or law under which the originating 
carrier may be assured of the prompt return of cars 
which it delivered to its connections.’’~ 

Referring to the car pooling or car clearing house 
‘rrangement Mr. Cowan said: ‘‘ AH efforts, if any con- 
siderable efforts. have been made, in the direction of 
the proposed car pool to serve some purpose have 
failed, henee the importance of legislation of the 
character embraced in this bill may be fairly consid- 
ered as recommended by both Commissioners Lane 
and Harlan as a result of their investigations. ’’ 

Under the interrogation of Senator Dolliver Mr. 
Cowan said he believed it was time to. provide for 
the future and that he believed prosperity ,would 
quickly be restored; further, Congress has no right to 
Say it ean not enact a law because of depressed con- 


ditions as its members will have to go before the 
country and declare that the old prosperous state of 
affairs will be restored. 

¥urther,~in regard to the necessity for passing the 
measure, he said that during the period when the rail- 
roads were being furnished more traffic than they 
could handle, they said: ‘‘Do not pass a law to reg- 
ulate us now. We have more than we can do. Do 
not try to.make us do more.’’ Now when they have 
not as much business offered as they want they say: 
‘*Do not regulate us now because we are. going to do 
right anyway.’’ 

Mr. Cowan submitted a tabulation showing that 
twelve of the principal western roads had hauled 
33,422,694,290 tons one mile in 1900; in 1906 the same 
roads hauled 55,772,650,317 tons one mile, an. increase 
of 66 percent. Other facts brought out by him were: 
an increase in mileage during this time of 12,342 
miles;..an increase of 51 percent in the number of 
freight cars used by the roads and an increase of 45 
percent in the number of stock cars employed; an 
inerease of 60 percent in the number of locomotives 
owned by the same companies, the total in 1900 being 
9,802--and -in -1906, 15,614. It was also shown -that 
there had been a heavy increase in the car capacity. 
Comparing the ears owned in 1906 with those owned 
in 1900 shows a heavy gain not in the number alone 
but in carrying capacity. 

Mr. Cowan stated that a law similar to that pro- 
posed had been adopted in Texas and was adminis- 
tered by the Texas Railroad Commission. In regard 
to the operation of this law he said: ‘‘The railroads 
believe it as much to their advantage as to the 
publie. ’’ 

Mr. Cowan’s statements covered a wide range. He 
gave some very interesting information in regard to 
the customs in different parts of the country and the 
attitude of Texas shippers in this matter. He also 
introduced extracts from the testimony taken by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission at Amarillo and 
Fort Worth, Tex., in January, 1907. 

Other witnesses who urged the adoption of the Cul- 
berson bill and gave valuable information in regard 
to the treatment received during the last few years 
were I. T. Pryor, president of the Cattle Raisers’ 
Association of Texas, and A. E. de Ricqles, general 
manager of the American Live Stock & Loan Com- 
pany, of Denver. The latter introduced a form of con- 
tract which those who ship lambs are required to 
sign; also other blank forms used by the railroads. 
He said that these forms required shippers to relin- 
quish every right they have. 

John B. Daish, representing the National Hay Asso 
ciation, and the Grain Dealers’ National Association, 
though he~ said he had-no direct’ authority to speak 
for the latter organization, gave some very interest- 
ing information in regard to the,demurrage laws of 
the various states. He introduced statements contain- 
ing digests of the demurrage laws, and further informed 
the committee that since the compilation many other 
states had adopted similar rules governing the furnishing 
of ears, specifying how much free time is allowed un- 
der certain conditions, and promuigating a tariff of 
charges to be imposed by the railroads when pack- 
ages were left on their hands longer than the free 
time allowed. He also introduced tabulated state- 
ments showing the features of many of the state re- 
ciprocal demurrage laws, the time allowed for fur- 
nishing cars, for unloading and the penalty or forfeit 
for failure to live up to the terms either by the rail- 
road companies or their patrons. 

An. appendix to the report of the hearing was 
printed which contains the figures introduced by Mr. 
Cowan based upon the annual reports of the railroad 
companies being sent in to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for each fiscal year, June 30, 1900, to 
June 30, 1906. 





CHANGES IN NATIONAL FORESTS. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is in receipt of a copy of 
the report of the Forester for 1907, reprinted from the 
arnual report of the secretary of agriculture. This 
report shows an increase in the national forests of 
43,000,000 acres, brought about by the readjustments 
made from July 1, 1906, to June 30, 1907. These 
changes added 44,396,531 acres to the national forests 
and eliminated 557,881 acres. 

The -report goes into details with regard to the work 
carried on by the Forest Service. Six inspection dis- 
tricts have been established, the locations being Missoula, 
Mont.; Denver, Col.; Albuquerque, N. M.; Salt Lake 
City, Utah; San Francisco, Cal., and Portland, Ore. 

It is said that there has been a marked heartiness in 
the support cf the national forest policy by the people 
of the west who have made the policy their own. A de- 
tailed statement of the number and the areas of the 
national forests is made which shows the creation of 
fifty-six new forests. The report outlines the character 
cf the work to be caried on during the current fiscal year. 
It is shown that the forest service now has 6.7 acres of 
seed beds with a seeding capacity of 6,900,000 trees. 
During the year the Forest Service planted 418,850 trees 
in eleven ferests. The average cost of planting was 
$3.95 a thousand, 

From the national forests were sold during the last 
fiscal year 950,342,591 feet of timber, 158,257 cords of 
wood and 1,174,339 lineal feet of timber, the total value 
being $2,532,275.60. The Forest Service also gave away 
to settlers, prospectors and miners, and others who could 
net reasonably be required to purchase, large quantities 
of timber. It is said full advantage is taken of the 
regulations ard that large quantities of saw timber, 
fuel and fencing are given away for use on the ranches 
and in the development of mining claims each year. 


BASIS OF 2-CENT SETTLEMENT. 


Working Agreement for Refund of Overcharges Is 
Reached—Railroads to Pay the 


Court Costs. 


ATLANTA, GA., Feb. 25.—The shoal of injunction suits 
against the railroads comprising the Southeastern 
Freight Association to prevent the collection of a 2-cent 
overcharge in the lumber freight rates to points north 
of the Ohio river have come to an end. 

Wimbish,, Watkins & Ellis, the law firm of Atlanta 
which represents the lumber shippers, has come to an 
agreement with representatives of the various railroad 
lines whereby all overcharge claims will be collected 
and the increased rate will be discontinued. There is 
one exception: the Central of Georgia railroad has de- 
clined to take off the rates from eastern Alabama or to 
pay claims arising on shipments from that territory. 
Contentions concerning this territory must be litigated 
with the Central of Georgia. 

It was the refusal of the railroads to recognize the 
rights of independent lumber shippers to participate in 
the benefits of the decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court in the Tift case which resulted in many 
injunction suits. The United States Supreme Court de- 
cided that not only was the 2-cent overcharge illegal 
but that the parties to the Tift case had a right to 
collect the amount of these overcharges back to the time 
when it was put in effect by the railroads—June 22, 
1903. 

Nearly a million dollars is involved in these claims 
and the railroads have at last signified their willingness 
to settle with the shippers whether they be parties to 
the Tift case or not. 

The agreement was reached last week following a 
lengthy conference between Wimbish, Watkins & Ellis 
and the counsel of the various roads. The roads repre- 
sented by counsel in this conference were: The South- 
ern, the Louisville & Nashville, the Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga & St. Louis, the Seaboard Air Line, the Atlanta 
Coast Line, the Central of Georgia, the Georgia South- 
ern & Florida and connecting lines. The following is 
a copy of the agreement reached: 





First. The railway companies shall pay in cash costs 
accrued in the Tift case, including interventions therein, 
and in the Kaul, Phillips and Camp cases, including the 
master’s fee, but not including any attorneys’ fees. The 
railway companies are also to pay future costs that may 
accrue excepting in those cases where we hereafter unsuc- 
cessfully litigate with them. 

Second. All of our claims must be filed at once with the 
attorney for the clearing house at Macon, which shall, as 
speedily as possible thereafter and within ninety days, check 
all sueh claims and furnish us weekly with classified lists, 
as the work progresses, showing 

,a) Admitted claims. 

(b) Shipments upon which duplicate or repeated claims 
exist. 

(c) Claims which the railway companies desire to con- 
test on their merits. 

If the clearing house should be unable to complete this 
work within the ninety days limited, then a further reasun- 
able extension of time will be agreed upon. 

Third. All admitted claims shall be promptly paid on the 
following basis: 

(2) The claims of the parties to the Tift case, which 
shall include all members of the Georgia Sawmill Association 
and its sussessor, the Georgia-Florida Sawmill. Association, 
whose claims are represented by us, arising.on account of 
shipments from points of origin within the state of Georgia 
to points on and north of the Ohio river shall be paid in 
full according to their face value, but without any interest 
up to February 18, 1908, after which they shall bear inter- 
est at the rate of 6 percent per annum. 

(b) All other claims represented by us on account of 
shipments from points of origin in Georgia, Florida and 
east Alabama to all points in other states affected by the ad- 
vance of June 22, 1903, including points south of the Ohio 
tiver, shall be paid on the basis of 72% percent of the prin- 
cipal amount of the claim, without interest to February 18, 
1908, after which they saall bear interest at the rate of 
6 percent per annum. 

(c) All admitted claims aggregating less than $500 shall 
be paid in cash, and all other admitted claims shall be paid 
20 percent in cash and the balance in four equal quarterly 
installments, the deferred payments to bear interest from 
February 18, 1908, at the rate of 6 percent per annum, 

Fourth. The surety companies signing the $500,000 bond 
in the Tift case shall approve the agreement and consent 
that nothing contained in it shall affect or release them 
from their obligation or liability under said’ bond. The rail- 
way companies shall agree that if the deferred payments are 
not promptly. made .as-they. may mature, and if default in 
any payment continues for thirty days, the whole of the 
amount remaining to be paid under the terms of the agree- 
ment to all of the claimants represented by us shall become 
immediately due. and collectable. 

Fifth. Wherever the refund is claimed by two or more 
persons, or where there is a duplicate or repeated item by 
the same person, the railway companies shall not be re- 
quired to pay .such item until the rightful claimant is es- 
tablished, and then payment shall be made on the basis of 
admitted claims, provided the claim is not contested on 
other grounds. 

Sixth. The railway companies shall have the right to 
contest any claim on its merits before the master in the 
Tift case at Macon, excepting that no Se pom concerning 
the legality of the advance or the jurisdiction of the court 
shall be raised. 

Seventh. Should any claim be contésted on its merits by 
any cf the railway companies, such claim shall proceed be- 
fore the master at Macon for the full amount and shall not 
be subject to deduction of either principal, interest or at- 
torneys’ fees. 

Kighth. ‘The railway companies will, without delay, take 
off the advance from all points of shipment within South- 
eastern Freight Association territory to all points affected 
by the advance of June 22, 1903: 

Excepting: ‘That the Central of Georgia Railway Com- 
pany. declines to take off the rates from east Alabama or to 
pay claims arising on shipments from that territory. These 
questions concerning this territory must be continued to be 
litigated with the Central of Georgia. 

Ninth. ‘The railway companies may apply to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, or the court, or both, for such 
orders as they may deem necessary to protect them in carry- 
ing out the terms of the agreement. 

Tenth. We agree that the railway companies shall not be 
subject at our instance to any suit or prosecution, civil or 
criminal, under the Sherman antitrust act, the Blkins act, 
or other law. 
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INTERESTING NEWS MISCELLANY OF A WEEK. 


Incidents of Railway Controversies in Various Sections—Commerce Afloat on New Southern Waterway— 
Turbulent Condition of the Shingle Business in the Pacific Northwest. 


COMPLAINT FILED AGAINST RAILROAD. 

The F. Kreich Manufacturing Company has filed a 
complaint with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
at Washington against the St. Louis & San Francisco 
Railroad Company. This firm is engaged in business 
in Nettleton, Ark., and is.engaged in the business of 
manufacturing and shipping lumber and its products. 
It ships carloads of lumber products: over the lines 
of the railroad named between interstate points, in- 
cluding Koshkonong, Mo. 

The complaint goes on to state that the rates on 
shingles between these two points is made up, using 
tariff I-A, I. C. C. 5,296, which makes the rate between 
these two points 16 cents a hundred pounds; that 
shipments originating at Lake City, Ark., a point on 
the Jones, Lake City & Eastern railway, take a rate of 
21 cents; that the through rate from Lake City to 
Springfield and Kansas City, Mo., is 16 cents a hundred 
pounds, plus an arbitrary of 3 cents a hundred pounds, 
as shown in the tariffs. 

It is further stated that a Frisco tariff, effective 
October 28, 1906, named a rate of 8 cents a hundred 
pounds on lumber from Marked Tree, Ark., to Spring- 
field, Mo.; that both Nettleton, Ark., and Kosh- 
konong, Mo., are between Marked Tree, Ark., and 
Springfield, Mo., and that shipments of lumber from 
one point to the other pass through Nettleton and 
Koshkonong. 

That in hauling lumber and its products from Lake 
City to Springfield and Kansas City for 19 cents, and 
in hauling similar products from Marked Tree to 
Springfield for 8 cents, while the through combination 
rate is 21 cents and a local of 16 cents is charged from 
Nettleton to Koshkonong, there is a violation of -sec- 
tion 4 of the act to regulate commerce, and one par- 
ticular violation is claimed in connection with a ship- 
ment made September 1, 1907, and they ask for an 
order causing the railway company to desist from such 
violation. They have a similar complaint filed against 
the San Antonio & Aransas Pass Railway Company. 





SABINE-NECHES CHANNEL TRAFFIC BEGINS. 

BEAUMONT, TEX., Feb. 22.—Yesterday the opening of 
the Sabine-Neches channel was commemorated by the 
arrival of the big ocean going tug Higgins, one of the 
largest in the oil transportation service. The boat is 
108 feet long and 25 feet beam. She was built for the 
ocean service and has been engaged in carrying oil from 
Port Arthur. The Higgins had in tow the Gusher, which 
has a capacity of 10,000 barrels; she is 75 feet long 
and draws 14 feet when loaded. The barge will be 
partly loaded at the dock in nine feet of water, after 
which it will be towed to a 10-foot channel to complete 
the loading. 

The coming of these boats to Beaumont marks the 
beginning of ocean commerce on the river for this city. 
The Higgins is the largest ocean vessel that has ever 
tied up at the city dock and the Gusher is the largest 
barge. It is the purpose of the Higgins Oil Company, 
to whom these vessels belong, to continue the service, 
the beginning of which establishes the necessity for a 
depth of twenty-five feet in the Sabine-Neches channel. 

Cnarles L. Wallis, manager for the Higgins Oil Com- 
pany, invited a number of the prominent business men 
of the city to take a trip down the river yesterday after- 
noon on the Higgins. The boat made good time and on 
the return trip easily passed the tug Viwa, although the 
latter endeavored to outdistance its ocean going sister. 
Mr. Wallis stated that it is the purpose of the company 
to do all in its power in the movement for a 25-foot 
channel, and in regard to the work needed to be done 
he said: 

There are but two points in the river that need dredging 
off, and these, while they now offer obstacles to navigation, 
are but of slight moment from the viewpoint of the dredger, 
and one of the big dredging pumps such as was used in 
making the channel would make but a few hours’ work of 
them. There are also two bars between the city and the 
mouth of the channel which now show but 15 and 18 feet 
of water. These are not extensive and can be easily removed 
and with these out of the way there is nothing to prevent 
the biggest of the Mallory liners from sailing up and down 
the river at will, if only the government will further deepen 
the Sabine-Neches channel so that they may enter the 
river. 

eee 


AMENDMENT TO DELAYAGE AND DEMURRAGE 
RULES FILED. 

VicksBurG, Miss., Feb. 26.—The Mississippi-Louisiana 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association has filed a petition 
with the railroad commission to amend rule 10 of the 
demurrage and delayage rules. by making it read as 
follows: 

When cars are detained in transit by being switched to 
some side track between point of shipment and point of 
destination, the railroad company so detaining the car shall 
pay to the consignee $1 a day, or fraction of a day, for the 
delay thus caused, and in case of such delay no free time 
shall be allowed to the railroad company as hereinafter pro- 


vided, but the consignee shall entitled to recover for 
delayage which would otherwise constitute free time. 


Rule No. 10, as it is framed on the railroad order © 


commission books, allows the railroad free time during 
the first day of delay, and allows recovery to the con- 
signor only, according to the railroad interpretation of 
its provisions Secretary W. G. Harlow, who filed the 








request on behalf of the association, wants the delayage 
charge made payable to the consignee, and in a letter to 
the commission he says: 


Shipments, when bills of lading have been signed, become, 
under the law, the property of the consignee and the shipper 
is no longer responsible for or interested in their safe de- 
pee te It should not have been the purpose of the com- 
mission and we respectfully submit that it was not its pur- 
pose, to allow the consignor to recover $1 a car a day 
for delayage while in transit, and that its purpose was and 
should be to allow such compensation to the consignee. 





DECREASE OF RAILROAD RECEIPTS IN 
MISSISSIPPI. 

VickssurG, Miss., Feb. 25.—The Mississippi legisla- 
ture is wrestling-with the problem of reducing passenger 
fares in the state. As a consequence the general attor- 
neys of all lines in the state appeared before the rail- 
road committee recently, and their arguments were ver- 
itable ‘‘tales of woe’’ as to the slump in business. 
Judge James H. Neville, of the Gulf & Ship Island rail- 
road, said that 85 percent of the saw mills on that line 
closed down in January, and the number of cars of lum 
ber had fallen off 50 percent. The receipts and revenues 
since October last show a decrease of $36,000 a week 
from a year ago. As the judge was arguing for the 
railroad, wise men claim that he stretched the figures to 
suit the occasion, and that the decrease has not been so 
bad as the figures indicate, 





NOVEL MANNER OF CARRYING LUMBER. 

WINNIPEG, MAN., Feb. 24.—Every day at noon the 
Northern express pulls into Prince Albert, Saskatchewan, 
with 160,000 feet of lumber and 7,000 feet of lath. This 
engine is built for running on ice roads and the lumber 
is loaded on large sleighs which run in grooves in the 
ice. The Sturgeon Lake Lumber Company has brought 
in 3,000,000 feet of lumber in this manner from its mill, 
twenty-two miles north of Prince Albert. The Northern 
express is the only train of its kind in Canada and it 
is being examined with much interest by western lum- 
bermen. 


RAILWAYS AND FEDERAL CONTROL. 


GRAND Rapips, MicH., Feb. 24.—Senator J. C. Knox, 
of Pennsylvania, was the principal speaker at the ban- 
quet of the Lincoln Club held in Kalamazoo February 
11, his subject being ‘‘ Railways and Federal Control.’’ 
The senator said in part: 


High railroad authority has declared the necessity of 
spending tive and a-half billions during the next two years 
in extension of the railroad facilities, to meet the growing 
demand of the country, coupled with a grave doubt whether 
the securities to pay for these expenditures can be floated. 
In view of that very doubt, though it is questioned whether 
it is a subject within federal authority, it is of the utmost 
importance that the five and a half billions of securities 
shall purchase the full five and a half billions’ worth of im- 
provements, and not be subject to wholesale though sur- 
reptitious subtractions. Surely investors will buy bonds 
which represent 100 percent of their face in actual in- 
crease of the value of the property more readily than bonds 
which only enhance the security 60, 70 or 80 percent of the 
increase in liabilities. Surely stockholders will find more 
satisfaction in their property, if it is not burdened with 
charges to pay interest on 20 or 30 percent of bogus in- 
debtedness. Surely the great body of industry will be less 
provoked to enmity if their traffic is not called upon to 
pay fixed charges on that element of pure inflation. 

It is as much to the interest of the security holders that 
favoritism in rates and the fiat quality in capitalization 
shall be prevented, as it is to the interest of the public that 
railroad capital shall earn a fair return on actual and unin- 
flated investment. Railroad revenues can not attain their 
broadest and most stable dimensions when dwarfed and di- 
verted by these abuses; ner can the wide increase of trans- 
portation facilities, needed by growing commerce be secured 
unless it offers to the investment of actual capital an ade- 
quate and reasonably assured return. Legislation conceived 
to maintain justice and honesty for and against all classes 
alike is beneficial for all alike, and establishes the foundation 
for the widest and most permanent national prosperity. 

This I maintain to be the spirit and character of the 
laws enacted by Congress on this subject. Administered 
with unswerving fidelity to the underlying purpose, they 
furnish the full remedy for the evils. We must not forget 
that the efficacy of all law lies in the integrity and _ per- 
sistence of its enforcement. A diversion of public opinion 
into inattention or oblivion may easily be reflected in neg- 
ligent or partial enforcement. Against that, the only per- 
ceptible possibility of a mooted reaction, must be maintained 
an active and educated popular sentiment, judging truly the 
depth and the breadth of the interests at stake, resolved to 
avoid on one side the rocks of corporate privilege and 
favoritism without falling on the other side into the whirl- 
pool of destructive and confiscatory retaliation. 





THE PACIFIC COAST SHINGLE SITUATION. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 22.—Chaos has struck the shin- 
gle market again and only the most strenuous efforts 
will prevent a complete demoralization. During the 
last week there has been another drop of 20 cents in 
both the star and clear list, owing to the premature 
resumption of 75 percent of the northwestern mills. 
Brokers, and to the credit of the industry it may be 
said there are but a few of them interested in assist- 
ing the market to decline, have wired east to the trade 
urging that orders cease, as prices are tumbling. Like 
rumors concerning the financial condition of a bank, 
the reports spread, with the result that orders are not 
25 percent of what they were two weeks ago. A meet- 
ing of the wholesalers was held Wednesday afternoon, 
at which the situation was canvassed. Invitations 
were immediately afterward sent out to all manufac- 
turers to meet in Seattle Sunday afternoon, February 
23, for the purpose of taking action to immediately 
close all shingle mills until April 1. 

There is unrest among shingle manufacturers. Dur- 
ing the closedown prices went up to where there was 
a profit in manufacture. During this period there were 
a few mills operating. These were principally those 
which had a body of timber which must be cut under 
contract before March 1. Several others not so 
situated refused to longer keep their plants still while 
their neighbors were running, and the movement to 
reopen thus started spread rapidly. 

The meeting Sunday may result in good. Many 
shingle manufacturers now realize that with the sup- 
ply and outlook for an increase of cedar logs is such 
that full operation of all the mills is impossible until 
the saw mills resume and the fir camps generally open. 
They also realize that millmen no longer control the 
‘first item in the manufacture of red cedar shingles. 
The price of labor is dictated through the unions, the 
price of logs through the association and the price of 


* the manufactured product is completely in the hands 


of the wholesalers. 

In a few instances a shutdown will work a hardship, 
particularly directed against the smaller mills who are 
in need of a market to liquidate their indebtedness. 
Stars are today being quoted at 5 cents less than the 
cost of manufacture, figuring logs at $12 to $13, and 
in many instances the mills are paying $14 for cedar 
logs. Clears are as badly off. 

Mr. White started out by saying that under present 
conditions northwest lumbermen, paying the new 
freight rate and competing with yellow. pine in the 
middle west, would be forced to accept not more than 
$2 a thousand for their lumber at the mill. He declared 
there would be no material revival of ‘the lumber in- 
dustry in the northwest until the rate decision is 
rendered by the Interstate Commerce Commission. If 
the lumbermen win and the 40-cent rate is maintained 
it cannot be changed for two years at least, whether 
or not the case is taken by the railroads to the United 


States Supreme Court. Continuing Mr. White said: 


I am credibly informed that 500 cars of yellow pine were 
sold in and around Duluth during January at a price which 
would mean about $2 a thousand if we had sold the lumber. 
The government report on lumber shows that fir stumpage 
and lumber are less than for any of our competitive woods. 
For example, yellow pine agg $3.16 a thousand as 
against $1.44 for fir. Yellow pine lumber averages $15.02 
as against $14.20 for fir; lath $2.67 as against $2.04; 
shingles $2.42 as against $1.96 for cedar. If the lumber- 
men and stumpage owners were to absorb the advanced 
lumber rate, as was suggested by a witness at the inter- 
state commerce hearing, it would mean that the value of 
the stumpage would be entirely wiped out. 

The lumber industry is in a very’ bad way in the west. 
It is worse than it has been for fifteen years. According 
to the figures compiled by the state, the lumber business 
forms 62 percent of the total business of the state. In all 
102,000 persons are employed in the business, receiving a 
daily payroll of $229,000 or $68,000,000 annually. On a 
basis of five persons dependent on each man, this means that 
half the people of the state are directly dependent on the 
lumber industry. I ask is it possible to completely paralyze 
62 percent of your industries and put half your population 
out of employment, without affecting other lines of business? 

No man can say that the railroads advanced the rate 
because their income was not large enough. According to 
the sworn statements of the railroad officials to the state 
railroad commissien the net earnings of the Great Northern 
were $135,000,000 and of the Northern Pacific $180,000. 
The only reason given for advancing the rates was the 
statement of James J. Hill that the lumbermen were pros- 
perous and he wanted a part of it. In addition to this 
statement Louis W. Hill stated last fall that the railroads 
ngs Ye money to buy cars and equipment to handle 
the traffic. 


The talk was one of the most explicit ever given on 
the present conditions of the- lumber trade, and was 
listenéd to throughout with attention. 

The first of a series of talks before the various com- 
mercial bodies of the state on the position of the lum- 
ber industry toward the advanced rate, necessitated by 
the blame placed on the manufacturers by the railroads 
for the present stagnation of business throughout the 
state, due to the closing of the- mills, was made by 
Chairman C. F. White, of the joint freight rate com- 
mittee, before the Seattle Commercial Club Tuesday. 
Secretary Victor H. Beckman, of the lumber associa 
tion, is trying to arrange for other speakers in and 
outside of Seattle on the same subject. 


Advice on Shingle Conditions East. 


R. W. Douglass, of the Shingle Mills Bureau, has 
sent to headquarters from Chicago the following 
telegram: 


Bear reports persistently being circulated here. -Retailers 
delay buying knowing many mills running, and believing 
balance will run March 1, with heavy overproduction then. 
Enormous stocks on hand at Minnesota transfer now. Re- 
tailers are awaiting bargain counter prices. 


A Seattle wholesaler has received the following tele 
gram from his representative at Kansas City: 

Don’t buy transits at any price. No demand. Unless 
mills close until April 1, general opinion is shingles will 


sell here on mill basis of $1.50 for. stars and $1.75 for 
clears, buying coast 10 to 20 cents less. 
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PROGRESS OF FOUR DECADES. 


Charles A. Schieren Company Organized to Take 
Over the Business of Charles A. Schieren 
& Co., of New York. 


Charles A. Schieren & Co., the well known leather 
belting manufacturers and tanners, with headquarters 
in the Schieren building, New York city, this year 
reach the fortieth anniversary of the establishment of 
their business. The concern on February 1 became a 





CHARLES A. SCHIEREN ; 
President the Charles A. Schieren Company. 


corporation, the Charles A. Schieren Company, the 
ownership and management continuing in the hands of 
the partners. The officers of the corporation are as 
follows: Charles A. Schieren, president; F. A. M. Bur- 
rell, vice president; Charles A. Schieren, jr., treasurer, 
and H. V. Schieren, secretary. 

Mr. Schieren’s business has grown from one of the 
smallest to one of the largest in the leather trade in 
the forty years of its existence. He opened a small 
shop at 90 Gold street after the war in 1868 with only 
two assistants. As the Schieren belting became known 
the business rapidly increased and after a few years 
was moved to the old Schieren building, at the corner 
of Cliff and Ferry streets, New’ York, diagonally op- 
posite the present home of the business. This building 





PRESENT HOME OF SCHIEREN BELTING. 


contained five times as much space as the former shop 
on Gold street; but it, too, in time became too small 
ind a few years ago land was purchased and the pres- 
ent Schieren building was erected. Meanwhile a tan- 
nery had been acquired at Bristol, Tenn., and later its 
capacity was doubled so that at present it tans 100,000 
hides a year. Branch houses in all the large leather 
centers of the country were also established and a 
European branch at Hamburg, Germany. At the pres- 
ent time the concern has agencies and representatives 
throughout the civilized world. 

The Schieren building in New York city is a 10-story 
fireproof structure containing nearly five acres of floor 
space. In outward appearance it is an office building, 
but it is designed throughout to meet the requirements 
of the modern: manufacturing establishment. The 
Charles A. Schieren Company now has hundreds of 
employees in place of the two who were required when 
the business was established. 

Charles A. Schieren, jr., said the other day relative 
to the progress of the company: ‘‘We attribute the 
growth of our business very largely to our advertising, 
which has been larger probably than that of any other 


leather belting company inthe world. We have been 
persistent users of the trade papers and in addition 
have made our belts known to an immense number of 
manufacturers by a regular system of direct appeal 
through the mails. These campaigns have prepared the 
way for our traveling men all over the country, and 
they tell us that it is almost never the case that a 
manufacturer interviewed by them does not know the 
Schieren belting, at least in a general way. We are 
following the same plan in securing foreign business 
and with equal success—in fact, in recent years the 
number of our foreign customers has increased propor- 
tionately even faster than the number of new custom- 
ers £n this country.’’ 


THE CHICAGO LUMBER SHOW. 


Otis Manufacturing Company Shows Its Fine Line 
of Mexican Mahogany—Edward Hines 
Lumber Company’s Booth. 





~ 


An exhibit at the lumber show last week, held in 
connection with the eighteenth annual convention of 
the Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association, at Chicago, 
which attracted much interest from the general pub- 
lic as well as the lumbermen, was that of the Otis 
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EXHIBIT OF THE EDWARD HINES LUMBER COMPANY 
AT THE LUMBER SHOW AT CHICAGO. 


Manufacturing Company, of New Orleans and Chicago, 
which placed on exhibition some samples of Mexican 
mahogany of remarkably attractive appearance. The 
woods shown were taken out of stock, with the excep- 
tion of one piece, yet the grain and finish was so un- 
usual as to excite much comment. The company dis- 
tributed some literature showing the processes involved 
in logging and manufacturing mahogany in Mexico. 
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EXHIBIT OF THE OTIS MANUFACTURING COMPANY AT THE CHICAGO LUMBER EXHIBITION, 
SHOWING EVERY PROCESS INVOLVED IN THE MANUFACTURE OF FINE MAHOGANY, FROM 
THE WOODS TO THE FINISHED PRODUCT. 


Photographs taken by R. F. Huddleston, who is man- 
ager of the company’s sales office at Chicago, showed 
how the logs are handled after being cut in the dense 
interior forests, after which they have to be moved in 
many instances 250 miles to the coast. 

Mr. Huddleston and J. G. Marsh, one of the com- 
pany’s representatives in this territory, had charge 
of the exhibit and were kept busy answering inquiries 
during afternoons and evenings. 

The Otis Manufacturing Company brings its logs to 
New Orleans, where they are cut into dimension stock, 
lumber and veneers, the latter both sliced and sawed. 
The sales office of the company is located at 2257-67 
Lumber street, Uhicago. 

The Edward Hines Lumber Company maintained a 
booth, where its customers and friends were enter- 
tained during the show and where also were shown 
some samples of the good lumber which the Hines 
company has for sale. This booth was artistically deco- 
rated with photographs of the yards and mills of the 
company. Among other things shown was John Mce- 
Garry’s lumber piling apparatus, of which a miniature 
model was on exhibition. 

Irvine McCauley, on behalf of the MeCauley- 
Saunders Lumber Company, exhibited some fine sam- 
ples of cypress finish and doors which attracted much 
attention by the attractive grain and fine finish of the 
wood. 

The Morton Dry Kiln Company had its representa- 
tives demonstrating the good qualities of the Morton 
kilns and other products of its factories. 


UNMIXING THE MIXED. 


Confusion of Identities Results in Dispute Over 
Physiognomical Attributes—Alphonse 
and Gaston Outdone. 





This thing men call identity, the ego, the man him- 
self, is something the individual is unwilling to ex- 
change, even though it would seem advantageous to 
do so. Recently in chronicling the advent of a new 





W. B. STEWART. 0. W. BLOOM. 


wholesale institution at Dayton, Ohio, composed of 
O. W. Bloom and W. B. Stewart, the portraits of these 
two gentlemen were used. Now, while Mr. Bloom is 
confident that Mr. Stewart is much handsomer and 
more genial than himself, and while Mr. Stewart be- 
lieves that Mr. Bloom is the more distinguished look- 
ing, both are willing to plod along as themselves. 
Having mixed them up it is only just to unmix them 
so that the names and photographs reproduced here 
represent respectively Mr. Stewart and Mr. Bloom and 
not Mr. Bloom and Mr. Stewart. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Met Saley Talks of Trade Conditions in Northeastern lowa—Retail Stocks This Year Are Made Up More Largely of Yellow 
Pine Than Ever Before—Trade is Spotted, Some Claim Business is Good as Last Year, While Others Are Quiet. 


WITH THE DEALERS. 


W. F. Fuelling, Farmersburg, formerly did a con- 
tracting business, but he has turned it over to others 
who have seven or eight jobs cn hand and run a force 
ot twenty carpenters. The conmunity is German and 
wants the ‘best. For one farmer Mr. Fuelling 
built a barn, 40x140 feet, that cost $3,000, and 
the following year a house for the same man 
that cost $5,000.. Land is worth $125 an acre. The 
dimension sold is white pine, hemlock not being 
wanted. In yellow pine flooring and finish is handled, 
and in redwood clapboards and outside finish, which 
gives excellent satisfaction. Ninety percent of the 
shingles sold are five to two. 

F. J. Wackerbarth, Independence, is doing little in 
lumber, but has sold a good deal of coal. Corn last 
year was only half a crop and considerable is now 
being shipped in. The kite racetrack that did much 
to make Independence famous as a harness hoss cen- 
ter is plowed up. Axtell, that was sold for $106,000, 
made his time of 2:12 on this track. When Williams, 
the horseman, lived here it was a Mecca for followers 
of the flyers. ‘The -town was so gone on the- hoss that 
heads of the animal, done in-carved wood and oil, 
adorned the leading hotel. , 

R. Shepard, Hudson, has done some figuring, but 
he is not prepared to say what.the harvest shall be. 

George W. Goetz, Postville, does not see a luminous 
prospect just now. Formerly he has done consider- 
able figuring in January and February, but this season 
the pencils he has worn out have been few. For the 
first time he has bought yellow pine dimension this 
year. Here is a dealer who advocates selling lumber 
instead of grades, and I made my lowest bow to him. 
The dealer who has learned that the consumer wants 
a board that will answer the purpose instead of one 
with the brand upon it that is placed there by the 
wholesale dealers is many laps ahead of the one who 
has not learned it. 

A. W. Savage, Coggon, shook my hand with both 
of his, and that is not the way a pessimist goes at it. 
Sure, he is going to have business! His customers are 
talking of building and the buildings never will go 
up unless the lumber is bought for them. The people 
may keep on whining and in this way bring about 
disaster, to an extent, but if they will bridle their 
tongue all will be well. 

G. E. Rochford, Devon, is one of the solid as a rock 
citizens. He is a lone Irishman, with a French name, 
who for fourteen years has held down a yard in a 
strictly German community. During the financial 
flurry trade has been fair and the spring prospect is 
not discouraging. With these Germans no second 
elass stuff will go. Three cars of yellow pine were re- 
cently laid in. The first year Mr. Rochford was in 
business he sold only two cars of coal and now in the 
twelve months he sells twenty. He is_a man who 
never has a grievance, and never has canceled an 
order. Mrs. Rochford reads this department so relig- 
ously that when it is omitted she feels like hanging 
a black ribbon on ‘her bonnet. 

H. A. Joiner, secretary of the Hand-Fisher Lumber 
Company, Maquoketa, a town of 3,800-population and 
two yards, says there are a few little bills-in sight. 
He is not tiring himself figuring and he would rather 
see it this way, for when the farmers do a great deal 
of figuring in the winter it is an indication that they 
are hiking allover creation for estimates. This com- 


pany has never carried yellow pine until this spring. 





Warehouses, Factory and Office 








The customers of the concern are Germans who don’t 
quibble over prices, but they want the stuff. In the 
town there are no jobs in sight. 

A. C. Johnson, Dubuque, secretary of the Central 
Lumber & Coal Company, with forty yards, tells me 
that the trade of the company for January was as 
large as it was for the corresponding month of 1907, 
and that the estimates exceed in number those of a 
year ago. He thinks that the price of hogs has 
affected sales somewhat. The porkers have .been 
forced on the market before they were fit and this has 
made the farmers feel a little blue. 

Joseph Copeland, Cresco, says that this time of year 
is the worst for business anyhow, but expects trade 
later. There are some disturbing influences, but they 
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are being smoothed out. Some of the farmers are 
talking building. The corn crop last year was light 
in his section, but this need not prevent the farmers 
from building as they have money to burn. 3 

A. W. Armstrong, Dyersville, probably weighs more 
hogs than any other retail lumberman in the country; 
some days running as many as 500 through his model 
little stock yards. At this date hogs are bringing from 
$4 to $4.25.. Oats are worth from 40 to 45 cents and 
hay from $12 to $13 a ton. Some of the farmers who 
have sold corn in crib have been offered and have re- 
fused 70 cents for it. The outlook is for a fair trade. 
Stocks are normal. The Germans object to what they 
call ‘‘hard pine,’’ ranking yellow pine and norway 
as such. Mr. Armstrong is the youngest mayor his 
city has ever elected. 

J. W. Robinson, local manager at Manchester for 
the Central Lumber & Coal Company, reports that 
business is opening up better than a year ago. Already 
he has sold a house bill and two barn bills. Last year 
the company built a shed exclusively for yellow pine 
and is expecting to cut out white pine and hemlock. 
George A. Davis, Fayette, is not looking for any- 
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of the Carr, Ryder & Adams Company, Dubuque, Iowa. 


thing big, still he will be disappointed if his sales 
this year do not equal in volume those of last. Pretty 
well stocked, he says. For four years Mr. Davis was 
employed in a Dubuque bank. 

J. F. Keve, manager of the Keve Lumber Company, 
operating nine yards, with headquarters at Arlington, 
says that trade is dull, there being what he calls a 
period of expectancy. People have heard that lumber 
is lower and they are waiting to see how things will 
turn out. Some who had thought of building have 
postponed doing so. As gathered from tlie best in- 
formed farmers the crops of corn and oats last year 
lacked 25 percent of being normal. 

With. F. Daubenberger, McGregor, trade was noth 
ing extra last year and it has been slow thus far this. 
The community is well built up and the only thing 
that creates a demand for lumber is a fire, or an 
old barn that tumbles down. Presidential year may 
block the wheels of trade to some extent. Much will 
depend on crops. This town has a population of 1,800 
and one yard. 

_A. M. Fellows, Lansing, in the way of trade has 
seen next to nothing thus far this year, but he is not 
prepared to say what will come. Years ago the farm- 
ers hauled their lumber on the snow, but now they 
wait until the carpenters are ready for it. Mr. Fel- 
lows for the first time is adding yellow pine to his 
stock. 

For thirty years Dubuque was the home of T. B. 
Hunsaker, who is now selling lumber in Stromsburg, 
Neb., and without knowing what it was all about he 
dropped in among the Iowa dealers at the Julien. 
There is'some figuring in this Nebraska town. White 
pine is no longer handled, all dimension being yellow 
pine and exterior finish Idaho white pine. 

. James Gregg, Postville, has sold four or five barn 
bills, and in this community the sale of a bill of this 
character counts, as it may run up to $1,500, and 
rarely is less than $800. Hemlock is the dimension 
that has the eall in this yard, not a stick of yellow 
pine in common or dimension having been sold. 

E. K., Hughey, Bellevue, looks for as good a retail 
trade as he .enjoyed last year. The town has a popu- 
lation of 1,800 and one yard. Mr. Hughey is of the 
firm of Dorchester & Hughey, an oldtime saw mill 
concern that in days gone by manufactured from 10,- 
000,000 to 12,000,000 feet of lumber yearly, and this 
season expects to saw 7,000,000. Mr. Hugey tells me 
that at one time there were seventy-six raft boats on 
the river, and now there are only eight, three or four 
of which are in active commission, and even these are 
laid up at times. The industry of the manufacture of 
white pine lumber on the lower Mississippi will soon be 
as extinet as the buffalo. 

E. J. O’Connell, with the C. W. Chapman Lumber 
Company, Waterloo, says they are not getting esti- 
mates at their eleven yards as in former years. Ordi- 
narily when the farmers are expecting to build they 
beat around the country: getting estimates, but this 
winter there is little of this. In northeastern Iowa 65- 
cent corn has been shipped in and many farmers have 
shipped out small hogs to prevent feeding them on 
this valuable corn. Stock in the yards of the com- 
pany may be called normal. Yellow pine dimension 
has been handled for two years, last year 80 percent 
of it being of this wood. 

D. F. Hodges is with the’ Spahn & Rose Lumber 
Company, at Waverly. Last year the half-million 
sugar beet factory that can grind 600 tons of beets a 
day went up, and this year an addition to the town 
will be a bank building 
and. several store build- 
ings. The farmers are 
talking building some. 

C. M. Peaslee, Du- 
buque, has four yards, 
and in answer to an in- 
quiry regarding trade 
answered: ‘OQ. K.— 
in thirty or sixty days 
things will be all 
right.’’ 

John Freyman, Dy- 
ersville, expects to sell 
lumber this season. 
Why shouldn’t he? The 
Germans in the country 
surrounding Dyersville 
do not think that the 
world has yet come to 
an end. The shingle 
piled by the track as 
seen from the train 
when passing through 
that town, I was told, 
are rejected. There are 


two carloads of them 
and another car that is 
standing on track met 
with the same fate. 

8S. B. Bellamy, Nash- 
ua, thinks that with a 
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nice spring the kinks will be taken out of the nome 
somewhat unfavorable conditions, but just now trade 


is very quiet. He had previously sold. one car of 
yellow pine dimension and this year has put in five 
ears. He has in stock fir, yellow pine, white pine and 
hemlock, but sells dimension as dimension—giving 
the customer his choice. That’s the way to do it. 
Those dealers who carry white pine, yellow pine and 
hemlock, tell their customers the kind of wood in 
every piece and set a different price on every kind 
should take a cue from Mr. Bellamy. If a stick of 
dimension will answer the purpose for which it is in- 
tended who but the dealer who sells it cares what 
kind of wood it is? 

Stanley Moore, Waterloo, says the dealers of his 
town are trying to chop one another to pieces with 
meat axes. Lots of business, but no money made. 
‘“*Too bad,’’ said Mr. Moore, ‘‘but such things hap- 
pen.’’ 

G. P. Rockstad, who has charge of the yard of the 
Central Lumber & Coal Company, at Monticello, looks 
for a better trade than he had last year. In the two 
banks of the town are $2,250,000 on deposit. All 
kinds of promoters have tried to break into the 
charmed circle and get hold of some of this money, 
but every time have failed. 

E. G. Franklin, Delmar, reports trade as very quiet. 
Collections have been good, his customers who had 
money in the banks being willing to draw it. out and 
pay their lumber bills. A drawback to the yard busi- 
ness is the cottonwood that is being sawed in the 
vicinity, there being miles and miles of cottonwood 
trees along the highways and elsewhere which are 
being converted into lumber. 

With the Spahn & Rose Lumber Company, Dubuque, 
with fourteen yards, business as a whole for December 
and January was as good as a year ago. Trade ap- 
pears to be picking up, and it is hoped that the vol- 
ume of business the present year may not be much 
behind that of last. At the most of the yards esti- 
mates are being figured. The company will handle 
more yellow pine this year than it has in the last 
three. It will replace white pine, and at present prices 
knoek out hemlock. 


WITH THE SALESMEN. 


When W. F. Neumann, with the Farley & Loetscher 
Manufacturing Company, reached along the banquet 
table to shake hands and say hello, between us’ we 
were so handy as to tip over a glass or two. Occa- 
sionally when a salesman is in Hampton and learns I 
am at home he comes out to my three-acre farm to see 
how the crops are, and Mr. Neumann was one of 
these. He had a game of ball with my elder boy and 
a good square look at my old black cow. 

John W. Phillips travels over eastern and southern 
Minnesota and the north half of lowa for the C. A. 
Smith Lumber Company, of Minneapolis. In his opin- 
ion the villages and cities have built up faster in 
proportion than the farming communities, consequently 
the bulk of the trade this season will come from the 
rural districts. He expects to see trade increase as 
many of the dealers have put off buying and when 
spring trade opens up they will want stock. Stocks 
in the retail yards he would call normal. 

J hope that D. D. Babbit, Clinton, will live long, as 
he is one of the men who can affirm that at times I 
work. A couple of years ago he was in Cedar Rapids 
when with coat and vest off and suspenders swinging 
I was helping the Hawkeye Lumber & Coal Company 
get out a rush order of boxes. A photograph was 
taken of me at the time which was reproduced in this 
department, yet such doubting Thomases are scores of 
the dealers of the country that when I tell them that 
sometimes I do work several of them have told: me 
that the picture that was alleged to represent me ,was 
nothing but a dummy made up for the occasion. Of 
course Messrs. Barry and McClintock know better, 
Mr. Babbit knows better, hence I hope they may all 
live long to refute the foul calumny. Mr. Babbit 
travels in Iowa, with the exception that he makes a 
few of the river towns on the Illinois side, and for 
twenty-six years, he tells me, he has stopped at the 
Julien and never but once got a meal that failed to 
satisfy his appetite. He has no reason to look for 
a big trade this year; in fact, if it equals: half of 
that of last year he will not. complain. In Cedar 
Rapids stocks are heavy and they are looking for 
business. In Marion the outlook is better than it was 
a year ago. A lot of yellow pine is coming into his 
territory at low prices. In 1884 there were thirteen 
saw mills which manufactured and shipped 36,000 
cars. Among these mills was that of W. J. Young & 
Co., at that time the largest in the world. It was 
the ambition of Mr. Young to own such a mill, but it 
never ran twenty-four hours at its full capacity. It 
did, however, turn out 600,000 feet in ten hours. The 
remaining mill, that of the Joyce Lumber Company, 
will not. cut a log this: year. Besides manufacturing 
no lumber, from 1,000 to 2,000 ears will be shipped in 
for boxes. And so "the white pine industry is dwindling 
away. 

A. G. Barr, with the Standard Paint Company, trav- 
els in Iowa and the river towns of Illinois. He says 
he never tries to sell a foot of roofing at any con- 
vention, believing that the lumbermen meet more for 
social purposes than to buy goods. Hereafter Mr. 
Barr will make his headquarters in Des Moines. 

R. H. Senter, sales agent for Marshall Field & Co.’s 
roofing, has become a regular convention trotter, and 
he is such a gentlemanly fellow that we all have ex- 
tended. to him the right hand of fellowship. It is 
something for a newcomer to break into the inner 
cirele and Mr. Senter has done it most successfully. 
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IMPRESSIONS AND OBSERVATIONS. 


The coneatenation was held in the ballroom of the 
Julien and as the floor was waxed and as smooth as 
glass the kittens did considerable skating. Vicegerent 
Snark Dan Devins, of the northern district of Lowa, 
who took the place of former Vicegerent C. O. Gronen, 
is a disciplinarian of the first water, and there wasn’t 
a man of us so prominent in Hoo-Hoo, social, business, 
or pohtical world that he didn’t command to squat 
when we got too much headway on. Paderewski 
Lucian R. Hyde presided at the piano and if I had 
had my old fiddle we would have made a team. 

As reported from the convention the banquet was 
furnished by the Standard Lumber Company, the Carr, 
Rider & Adams Company and the Farley & Loetscher 
Manufacturing Company, and I want once more to say 
that it was done in admirable style—in fact in a way 
it is done in Dubuque. In the way of duty I have. at- 
tended a host of banquets, large and small, and not 
one of them was more enjoyable than this. Never 
have I heard such after dinner speaking as here. As 
toastmaster Senator Frudden was at his best, which is 
saying something. Judge Bonson went to Columbia 
with a degree from the Iowa state university and 
graduated from that famous law school—one of the 
two leading law schools of America. Governor Tol- 
bert, who has the reputation of being one of the best 
after dinner speakers extant, was educated at Prince- 
ton. Maurice Connolly was the prize orator at Cornell 
university. From Cornell he went to Harvard, from 
Harvard to Oxford, and finished at the University of 
Heidelberg. The way he used English charmed me 
as a snake would charm a bird. When I followed this 
array of talent I rattled around like a bird shot in a 
tin can. One’ of the beauties. of. all this talking was 
that there was nothing set. Every speaker pushed 
the button and let her go Gallagher.- Hot shots were 
given and taken. The speeches. were sandwiched with 
the Hoo-Hoo yell and when Mr. McCormack, of IIli- 
nois, was on the floor his speech was composed almost 
entirely of these yells. 

As this is the home of Senator Allison politics is so 
thick that it could be cut into chunks with a dull 
knife. If Governor Cummins goes to the United States 
senate it will not be for the reason that Dubuque peo- 
ple help him on the way. 

Many of the dealers took occasion to visit the grgat 
sash and door plants of the Carr, Rider & Adams Com- 
pany and the Farley & Loetscher Manufacturing Com- 
pany, two of the finest establishments of their kind 
of which any city can boast. 

I shall remember the efforts of Ben Hervey, of the 
Standard Lumber Company, in making a portion of 
the visitors happy. ‘H. McCarthy, of the same 
company, was in the south, else at the banquet he 
would have been in his element. 

Then, for some reason, I carried away in my pants 
pocket the key to my room at the Julien that was hung 
to a big brass tag, and it cost 3 cents to mail it back. 

During the entire day of the meeting snow came 
down like all possessed, as my grandfather was wont 
to remark. The following day I was due at the Wis- 
consin state convention, in Milwaukee, but I could 
have as easily reached the north pole. Many of the 
dealers were unable to leave the city, and to a man 
they said they could not hope to be stranded in a 
better place. The train on the Chicago Great West- 
ern that carried me west was thirty-four hours past 
due and the engine as it rolled into Dubuque looked 
as .if it had snowed down. The people on the train 
who had been all this time coming from Chicago had 
exhausted the contents of ‘the cupboard of the buffet 
ear and were hungry, tired and sleepy. ‘‘Oh, for the 
wings of even the despised English sparrow,’ said a 
woman who was trying to get to St. Paul. 

At least a dozen of the dealers asked me if my old 
black cow is giving milk this winter. To illustrate 
how she. is enshrined in the affections of some people, 
when at the banquet of the Southeastern Iowa, at 
Ottumwa, the Hoo-Hoo yell was given, a lady who 
knows all about the old black cow but nothing about 
Hoo-Hoo, said she expected’ when they said by the tail 
of ‘the big black cat they were going to say by the 
‘tail of the old black cow. 

N. J. Steichen, with the Standard Lumber Company, 
was as busy as-a bee seeing that the representatives 
of the lumber papers were provided with the data of 
the meeting they desired—a service that every one of 
us appreciates at all times. I donot know whether 
this work was self-imposed or not, but I never have 
attended a convention before where it was the special 
duty of a man to smooth ‘the rough way of the re- 
porter. Too often it is grab and get.what we can. 
By reason of this unique service rendered by. Mr. 
Steichen he is heartily torgiven for any tale he may 
tell. We convention followers are obliged to get out 
any hour of“the twenty-four, and from Ottumwa Mr. 
Steichen, Secretary Greef, of the Central Iowa asso- 
ciation, and myself left at 2 o’clock in the morning; 
on reaching Albia went to bed for a couple of hours 
when again we were obliged to go out in the cold 
night. Going north from Albia Mr. Steichen says he 
passed the seat in which Secretary Greef and I were 
sitting and we were both snoring in a way that was 
outrageous in a civilized country; in fact, he said that 
when the locomotive hooted nobody on the train could 
tell whether it was Secretary Greef or the real thing. 

No more pertinent question was touched on than 
that by Leonard Bronson,-of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, when he said that retail prices should be pitched 
with the understanding that those at wholesale will 
not always stay where they are. 

. If I am any judge of human nature the association 
is capably officered. Mr. Fellows, of Lansing, will fill 
the president’s chair in a way that will reflect credit 





on the organization, and as secretary G. D. Rose, of 
the Spahn & Rose Lumber Company, Dubuque, will 
bring to the office a high degree of intelligence and a 
thorough appreciation of the value of association work. 

In this connection it may not be out of place to 
mention a personal matter. When the Illinois asso- 
ciation was in session in Chicago I wrote a line to 
Secretary Hotchkiss explaining the reason of my ab- 
sence, not dreaming that the matter would be brought 
before the meeting. It was, however, and a message 
of sympathy was wired from the association. In this 
way news of my illness got abroad and along came a 
message of a like character from the dear boys of the 
Northwestern Lumber & Sash & Door Traveling Sales- 
men’s Association in convention in Milwaukee, as 
also one from Secretary Lachmund, by request of the 
Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. Other 
telegrams and many letters were received, and I want 
to say God bless you all! Ralph H. Burnside, of Oska- 
loosa, former president of the Northwestern, wrote 
that maybe the hearty way I laughed at a fool Dutch 
story that was told in the lobby of the Ballingall, in 
Ottumwa, was one reason of my physical downfall. 
But I think not. Before I left Kansas City every 
breath seemed to come through cotton that had been 
stuffed down my throat, and at the close of the Ottum- 
wa convention I was done up. But let us not forget 
the great law of compensation. There were redeem- 
ing features. During the week and a half I was 
housed there was a good demand created for whisky 
and quinine and a doctor was helped to live. 

A SURVEY OF TRADE. 

Possibly no association covers a more prosperous 
agricultural territory than the Northeastern Iowa. It 
‘is settled largely by Germans, portions of it exclus- 
ively so, who have brought their farms to a high state 
of cultivation. A hundred dollars an acre is an ordi- 
nary price for land. The barns they build are of high 
grade, costing from $1,000 to $2,500 each—one is 
mentioned as costing $3,000—and as a whole these 
farmers take more pride in their barns than in their 
houses. No matter for what purpose a building is 
erected they want the material that enters into its 
construction of the very best. It is quality before 
price, hence many of them want white pine, a wood 
that they have used from the first. 

Notwithstanding the tastes of the farmers in this 
matter, retail stocks this year are made up more 
largely of yellow pine than ever before. White pine 
to an extent is becoming:-scarce, yet at this particular 
junction it is the price of yellow pine that is doing 
much toward finding it a place. Yellow pine, how- 
ever, will not in every instance be sold as such, as 
there are yards in which it will indiscriminately be 
mixed with white pine, and while it may not be sold 
as such it certainly will not go by the name of ‘‘ hard 
pine,’’? a name that is given to it by the Germans. 
There may be some deception in this regard, but 
there will be no injustice, as without question a good 
yellow pine dimension is as good framing material as 
is so-called white pine, which is largely norway. In 
the opinion of many dealers hemlock will be obliged 
to bide the time when prices shall become more 
evenly adjusted. 

Trade .is spotted. It.will be observed that the 
business of the yards of some of the larger line con 
cerns is as heavy as it was a year ago, which certainly 
is a favorable condition. As a rule less figuring is 
being done than formerly, which may be interpreted 
in two ways, either that building in the rural dis- 
triets will be lighter than formerly, or that the farm- 
ers will move ‘later in “their building projects. The 
corn crop of last year in this section of the state 
was at least 25 percent below normal, and for this 
reason there are dealers who are of the belief that it 
will requiré good crop prospects for 1908 to give the 
farmers the building fever. The hog output is not 
encouraging, there being no money in feeding 60-cent 
corn to hogs which sell for $4 a hundred. 

While these German farmers are well to do it does 
not follow that all of them throw fits in their haste 
to pay their lumber accounts. So long as it costs 
them nothing for the lumbermen to carry them they 
are willing they should do so, They have been educated 
to the tardy habit. I was told by one dealer he be- 
lieved that if he should propose to his customers that 
they give notes or pay interest on their book aceounts 


-he would lose a portion of them. He further asserted 


that as he got his priee for the lumber he sold he 
regarded it as more than an offset to selling material 
at prices which he called ‘‘jewing’’ and receiving in- 
terest on accounts. He illustrated it in this way: 
‘*Last Saturday I bargained with a farmer for a. barn 
bill that, will cost $1,200. At some points I know that 
the bill would have gone for $1,000 or less—we will 
say $1,000. I will get the money in the fall sure; say 
in eight months from now, possibly before. Had the 
bill been sold by some dealer for $1,000 he could not 
have asked that the account bear interest before the 
expiration of sixty days, that would give him 6 per- 
cent on the thousand for six months, which would 
amount to $30, and this must be placed against my 


$200. Give me my price and I won’t worry any re- 


liable customer about notes or interest.*’ 


7} . 


The results of the big wheat crop in the Washing- 
ton-Oregon wheat belt are being felt in the retail lum- 
ber trade of that region. Retail dealers report the 
volume of trade above the average, which is a cheer- 
ful note in these out of tune days. Some heavy con- 
tracts for shop lumber have lately been made. 
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LUMBERMEN SEEK. REDUCTION IN WESTBOUND RATES. 


Complainants Introduce Evidence at Interstate Commerce Commission Hearing Held in Chicago—Hardwood 
Lumber Industry Well Represented—Futile Efforts to Secure Concessions in Charges Re- 
counted—Complainants Term Present 85-cent Rate Exorbitant. 


As recorded by brief reference in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of February 22, testimony was given in 
Chicago February 20 and 21 before Commissioners 
Prouty and Harlan, of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, in the complaint known as Burgess vs. the 
Transcontinental Freight Bureau—the protest of hard- 
wood manufacturers and shippers of the Wisconsin and 
Mississippi valleys and elsewhere, against the present 
and prospective prohibitive rates on hardwood ship- 
ments westbound. Complainants were represented by 
W. A. Perey and Allen Hughes, of Memphis, Tenn., 
and the defendants by a half score of railroad attor- 
neys. Three sessions were held, devoted to the taking 
of testimony for both sides—one on Thursday and two 
on Friday of last week. At the second session—the 
forenoon of Friday—Commissioner Harlan sat with 
Commissioner Prouty; the latter presided throughout 
the hearing. 


Eliminating repetitions and matters not essential to 
this report, the following is the testimony in full, as 
reported by one of the staff of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: 


W. A. Perey, senior counsel for the complainants, 
opened the proceedings by a formal request for leave 
to amend the complaint by the addition of further com- 
plainants, which the defendants conceded and which was 
granted by the commission. 

Complainants’ first witness was E. P. Arpin, of 
Grand Rapids, Wis., of the Arpin Lumber Company, 
who testified that he had been in the lumber business 
‘*sinee he was old enough to do business,’’ since he 
was 15 years of age—about thirty years. The capital 
invested in his business, he said, is $27,000, and he 
stated that his lumber plant is located at Atlanta, 
Wis., a small place near Bruce, on the Soo line, ‘‘and 
we have a railroad that runs north of Bruce into our 
saw mill town and farther up into the timber. It is 
ibout twenty miles in length.’’ 


Question What timber do you manufacture? Answer. 
Mostly hardwoods; some hemlock and some pine. With 
the hardwoods we include the softwood known as _ bass- 
wood 

Q@ What is the hardwood that is manufactured princi- 
pally in Wisconsin which is shipped to points a considerable 
distance away? A. You mean this west coast region? 

Q Yes. A. Most of our hardwoods—I might say 
almost exclusively—is birch. It is shipped to west coast 
points. We have some oak that could be shipped there, 
but we have a home market for the oak and ship very 
ittle to the west coast. We ship some hemlock flooring. 

Q. Outside of your own business, what hardwood lum- 
ber from this Wisconsin territory moves to the Pacific coast 
r did move before the phenomenally high rate was put 
nto effect? A. We used to ship some white oak, besides 
birch, and hemlock flooring—birch in the rough and the 
hemlock flooring worked. I do not want to use the two 
terms together. 

Q. What does this birch weigh? A. Four thousand 
pounds to the thousand feet. 

Commissioner Prouty—What is that used for? A. In- 
terior fluish almost entirely. 

Mr. Percy—What is this wood here (indicating the furni- 
ture in the United States circuit court room)? A. I pre- 
sume most of this finish here is birch. Most of the so- 
illed mahogany is birch finish. The Auditorium hotel is 
tinished in mahoganized birch. 


\ wordy contest followed Mr. Percy’s next question, 
with a bearing on rates from Wisconsin points, the 


defense contending that the complaint had not ref- 

erence specifically to Wisconsin points of origin. 
Commissioner Prouty—-You state that this lumber moves 

through Chicago and other common point territory. I got 


the impression that this referred to Memphis territory. 

Mr. Percy—I think you will find that the allegation is 
sufficiently broad to include movements from Chicago. I 
think it is wide enough, but if there should be any doubt 
f it we will try to fix the matter up. 

Commissioner Prouty (to Mr. Dillard)—You will be 
given an opportunity to meet that if there is any particular 
change In the amendment of the complainant. 

Past and Present Rates. 


Mr. Perey—So far as your recollection goes back, what 
was the rate on hardwood from Chicago and Mississippi 
river common points -to the Pacific coast? A. In 1903, or 
a year or so prior, it was 75 cents a hundred pounds. 

Q. You will recall the tariff put into effect raising the 
rate to 85 cents? <A. Yes, sir. 

Q. At that time was this company you are with now 
organized and in business? A. We were just starting in. 
We organized in 1900, and we did a little business in 1901 
and 1902. 

. What connection had you with the lumber organiza- 
tlon In your part of the country? A. I was president of 
the Wisconsin Hardwood Lumber Association for two years, 
elected in September, 1905. 

Q®. And how many members have you in that associa- 
tion? A. There are fifty-six or fifty-eight members. 

Q. Did you in your official capacity or otherwise take 
any steps about this complaint and this 85-cent rate and 
seek to have a different rate put into effect? A. Yes, sir; 
the matter was brought to the attention of our association 
when [| was elected president, and I appointed a committee 
of three, of which O. O. Agler, of this city, was chairman, 
to take this matter up with the Transcontinental Freight 
tureau and see what migbt be done to secure a fair rate. 

. What was done so far as tg: personally know? A. 
Mr. Agler reported that he had had some difficulty in 
securh a meeting of this committee with the bureau. ia 
fact, t Zz refused to grant them a hearing as a committee, 
sayl at it was against their form or method of doing 
busipess; that they could talk the matter over with the 
different members of the bureau individually, but, as I 
understand, after conferring with the individual members 
he did secure a short tnterview of five minutes. He ap- 
peared before the members of the bureau for a very short 
time, but did not get any satisfactory answer. 

Q. Did Mr. Agier e a report of what he did to your 
association? A. He wrote me a letter and intended to 
make a report at the annual meeting, but, as I recall, he 
was unavoidably detained and could not or did not make 
this report. 








Q. Does that purport to be a report? A. It was; it 
covered the substance of the matter. 

Q. Have you it? A. I have. 

Q. We would like to have it. 


The witness here submitted a proof. 


Railroads Begging the Question. 


Mr. Percy—After this report of Mr. Agler, as shown by 
this letter, what further sleps were taken to bring this 
matter before the lumbermen’s association or before the 
railroads—the transcontinental roads? Our associa- 
tion are members of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, which comprises the lumber manufacturers 
throughout the United States. They have an annual meet- 
ing each year, in May, at different places that are selected. 
We had a committee appointed to attend that association 
meeting, of which F. H. Pardoe was chairman. He was 
requested to take up this subject at that meeting and was 
the means of having a resolution adopted condemning the 
excessive rate to west coast points, and of this resolution 
we have a copy. It shows an _ expression against the 
excessively high rates and asks that something might be 
done to confer with the railway people in securing a fair 
rate. 

. Have you the report made by that committee? A. 
We received Mr. Pardoe’s report to the association. I have 
a copy of that here. 

Commissioner Prouty—I suppose that states substantially 
what you have already said? A. Yes. — 

Commissioner Prouty—I do not think it necessary to 
introduce that report. 

Mr. Percy—It is only about a sentence or two. I 
thought to put it in to show in the records. 

Mr. Dillard—We object to it as irrelevant and immaterial, 
and as an expression of opinion and in no way tending to 
show what the rate should be. 

Commissioner Prouty—It is simply admissible as showing 
their attempt, and Mr. Arpin’s statement shows that without 
an introduction of the report. 

The witness—I will further say that at that meeting a 
committee was appointed to take the matter up, of which I 
was chairman. John B. Ransom, of Nashville, and Hugene 
Shaw, of Eau Claire, Wis., were the other members. 

Mr. Percy—I would like for you to tell us what steps 
were taken by you or that committee for bringing about a 
reduction in the rates, and what steps were taken by you in 
posting yourself as to the justice or injustice of this rate. 
A. We immediately conferred with the traffic managers of 
the lines that are interested, those in the originating terri- 
tory as well as those in the transcontinental lines. Our 
committee had several meetings here in May and June, 1906, 
at the time the Transcontinental Freight Bureau were to 
have their usual meeting. We individually or together saw 
most of the traffic managers that have headquarters in this 
city, as well as those in Minneapolis and St. Paul. We 
received encouragement—what we would consider encourage- 
ment—from all the members, with the exception of the 
Southern and Union Pacific lines. 


Some Fair Railroad Views. 

. You say you received encouragement from all bony 
the Southern and Union Pacific. This encouragement was in 
discussion with the representatives or was there any corre- 
spondence on the subject? A. There was some correspond- 
ence prior to the meeting. I corresponded with the line that 
we are interested in at home—the Soo line, Mr. Martin— 
and he said that in his opinion the rate was excessive and 
ought to be reduced, and that he would do all he could to 
see that it was reduced. The meeting was postponed to 
July 16, and we appeared before the bureau. 

0. If you have any letters from any of, the different 
companies or their officers about this rate I would like for 
you to introduce them. A. I will state here that I have two 
sets of papers, and one is of written letters and some of 
them are missing. I supposed I sent them to the National 
association, but they report back that only copies were 
received. I have the copies of the letters and can read 


hem. 

Mr. Dillard—They seem to be needless and would only 
encumber the records. They are simply mere statements 
and I do not think are relevant. 

Commissioner Prouty—Are there any letters there in which 
the defendants admit that this rate is too high? 

Mr. Percy—There are some. I do not know whether there 
are any from the companies represented by Mr. Dillard. 

Mr. Dillard—No; we think it is very low and that it 
should be about 10 cents higher. 

Q. The Soo line does not 7 any of your lumber to 
the Coast? A. No, sir; but I think they think the rate 
excessively high. Here is one letter——— 

Mr. Dillard—Of what line is this W. L. Martin vice 
president? A. The Soo line. 


Mr. Dillard objected to the introduction of letters 
making references or suggestions as to what other 
lines should do. 


Commissioner Prouty—The Soo line is a party to these 
proceedings, and a declaration of that line must be admitted, 
and I hardly think we could exclude that letter except so 
far as your line is concerned, or except some connection in 
which the Soo line is authorized to speak. 

Mr. Percy—I find two letters from Mr. W. L. Martin, and 
we offer these two letters. Perhaps I would better read 
them. ‘ 

Commissioner Prouty—Perhaps so. 


- Mr. Perey read the following letters: 


Mr. Percy—Mr. Arpin, who is H. A. Jones? A. I under- 
stand he is general freight agent of the Southern Pacific 
railway—traffic manager. 

. Who is W. W. Broughton? A. He is general traffic 
manager for the Great Northern. 

I will read this letter from Mr. Jones: 

San FRANCISCO, CAL., Feb. 4, 1907. E. P. Arpin, 
president Wisconsin Hardwood Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. Rate adjustment hardwood lumber, car- 
loads, eastern territories, California terminals. y 
Dear Sir: Acknowledging yours of the 29th ult., in 
regard to the rate from eastern points to Pacific 
coast points, we were in hopes that the proposition 
for a reduction from 85 cents a hundred pounds could 
have been concluded to your satisfaction at a meet- 
ing of the Transcontinental Freight Bureau, which 
was called for in Chicago January 28, but owing to 
the press of other work it was found absolutely 
necessary to postpone the session approximately thirty 
days. can say to you, however, that as to the 
Southern Pacific we fully appreciate the foreign com- 
petition which you find here, and I shall keep your 
proposition in mind when the proper time arrives. 

A Pose of the Union Pacific. , 

Q. Did the time ever arrive when they did anything 
toward the reduction of this rate? In this letter he refers 
to the meeting of the Transcontinental Freight Bureau which 


was postponed, and intimates that,at the proper time they 


- would look favorably upon your request. Did that time ever 


arrive? A. We understood that the matter was turned 
down the second time. I could explain that. The first time 
we ar before the bureau, in July, our request was 
refused. Afterward I took it up personally with the Soo 
line and the Great Northern and got some encouragement, 
and they suggested that I see Mr. E. Wood, general 
traffic manager of the Union Pacific railway. I made an 
appointment by wire and went to Omaha and saw Mr. Wood 
in September, 1906. He was not inclined to listen to me 
and referred me to Mr. Garrett, who was in the room, but 
I told him I came purposely to see him, and that it was 
due me, after making an appointment, to listen to what I 
would say. We had an interview and I believe I convinced 
him there was some merit in our claim, looking at it from 
their own point of view, and I told him I was willing to go 
west and investigate the matter further and report to him. 
So I continued on, stopping at Los Angeles and then San 
Francisco, investigating the matter—the amount of lumber 
being imported and the substitutes for hardwoods being used 
at west coast ints—and when I got to San Francisco I 
called on Mr. Jones at his office. He was busy and so was 
his assistant, another Mr. Jones, but I gave him such 
information as I had then. He listened very courteously 
and seemed interested. I told him I was going to continue 
to Seattle and get further information, and would make a 
report to him after I returned home. I made that report 
to him, and this letter from Mr. H. A. Jones is in answer 
to my report to him and the information I secured during 


my =“. 

Q. ou say you have a copy of your letter to Mr. Jones? 

Commissioner Prouty—I do not think it is material. You 
have heard Mr. Jones’ letter read. 

Mr. Percy—Mr. Jones represents one of the defendants, 
and I think what passed between him and this witness is 
material. 

Commissioner Prouty—There is no objection to introduc- 
ing it in testimony, only it takes time and encumbers the 
record more or less. I would submit it only as to the Union 
Pacific and Southern Pacific. 


The letter referred to was submitted as an exhibit 
of the complainants. It read as follows: 


October 25, 1906. 
J. S. Jones, Assistant General Freight Agent Southern 
Pacific Railway Company, San Francisco, Cal. 


Dear Sir: I returned home Sunday from my trip 
out west, and thought I would report to you some 
of the things I found out with regard to the hardwood 
lumber situation on the west coast. 

Believe I stated to you that while I was at Los 
Angeles I ascertained that there was a prospect of a 
hardwood mill being built at San Diego by the United 
States & Mexico Improvement Company, whose address 
is at Tanals, Mexico, and have an office at 221 Citi- 
zens’ National Bank building, Los Angeles. The 
woods they expect to manufacture are mostly Spanish 
cedar and Genesro wood, sometimes called Peruvian 
mahogany. I find there is considerable of this Genesro 
wood used for inside finish. One of the late buildings 
finished in this wood is the Savoy hotel and the Olym- 
pus cafe at Seattle. 

The Western Hardwood Company, who handle con- 
siderable hardwood, at Los Angeles, stated that they 
were working in more of the foreign woods right 
along in their work. Where a cheaper class of inside 
finish was required they put in as much of the Oregon 
fir as possible. This is also used for flooring instead 
of the hard maple throughout most of the west coast 
cities. The present price of the better grade of fir 
lumber in Los Angeles is now about $35 a thousand. 
This is about what it costs for freight alone for 
birch from Chicago and common points, while the 
ane" on rough oak amounts to $39 a thousand. 
BR. J. Staunton, of Los Angeles, also handles large 

uantities of hardwood and states that Walter White 

Co., of San Francisco, are handling considerable 
Genesro wood from Costa Rica, and that the Insular 
Lumber Company, who had a mill at Sargo in the 
Philippine islands, are selling considerable Philippine 
mahogany. Burlingame Johnson, of Manila, is 
their general agent in the Philippine islands. Their 
head office is at 20 Broad street, New York. 

As you know, while I was there a shipment of this 
Genesro wood was brought in on the Kosmos liner 
Denderah, consisting of 500 tons. 

While at Portland I was informed that a saw mill 
was being erected there, and on inquiry from William 
Harder, the Great Northern agent, he ’phoned to 
Baumfield, Vasey & Co., who are building this mill. 
They stated that the mill would be ready for opera- 
tion in about four weeks and that they had 1,500 
feet of Siberian oak on the way. We figured that the 
freight on the lumber from these logs if shipped 
overland at the rate of 60 cents a hundred would 
give the railway company $30,000 in earnings. This 
mill will probably use from 5,000,000 to 6,000,000 
feet per annum. 

The Ehrlich-Harrison Company, of Seattle, who 
handle considerable hardwood lumber, have imported 
some hardwood logs, and having this sawed at the 
local mills. They are now figuring on a site for a 
saw mill of their own to be erected to manufacture 
lumber from imported logs. We figure that there is 
about 15,000,000 feet of hardwood shipped from 
points along the Mississippi river to west coast points. 
It seems that the capacity of the mills now being 
built will be, at least, 20,000,000 feet per annum, 
and if this is so it seems that most of our shipments 
to west coast points will be practically wiped out 
inside of four years’ time unless the railway companies 
see fit to protect this business by a more reasonable 
freight rate than at present exists. 

e presume you have had an epee suesty to inves- 
tigate this subject somewhat, and would be pleased 
to hear from you. 

Believe I stated to you that the average price on 
birch lumber shipped to west coast points would be 

24 a thousand f. o. b. cars at shipping point and 
34 for oak. The present freight rates on birch is 
$34 a thousand and $38 to $40 on oak, and we find 
that Japanese and Siberian oak can be put in to the 
west coast points at $50 a thousand, Genesro wood 
at $60 to $80 a thousand and Philippine mahogany at 
$100 a thousand. 

As you probably know, the traffic managers of the 
Great Northern, Northern Pacific and Soo lines have 
signified their willingness to Pa in a 60-cent rate 
to west coast points, and believe they are awaiting 
your codperation on this line before a rate in 
effect. ope your company will realize the impor- 
tance of giving the lumber industry the benefit of this 
lower rate as soon as possible. 

Awaiting your favor, I remain, yours very truly, 

. P. ARPIN. 
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Mr. Percy—We introduce a letter from Mr. W. W. 
Broughton, freight traffic manager of the St. Paul. 
Q. If you have a } 4 of the letter to which it refers I 
Q. 


wish you would put it You need not stop to look after 
it, but pass it over to the Great Northern counsel as soon 
as it is found. The letter in question reads as follows: 


Str. Pau, MINN., Sept. 10, 1906. W. W. Brough- 
ton, G. T. M., Great Northern Railway Company, St. 
Paul, Minn. Dear Mr. Broughton: Our Wisconsin 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association will have their 
annual meeting’ on the 18th inst., and as I am 
drawing up my report for this meeting would like to‘ 
include in this some statement as to the sense of 
your line as to encouragement of a revision on west 
coast rates, and will be pleased to hear from you and 
to make your letter a part of my report in this mat- 
ter, so your company will have due credit. Thanking 
you in advance for your favor, I am yours truly, 

E. P. ARPIN, 


Mr. Percy—You state that you made a trip to the Pacific 
coast for the purpose of investigating the conditions, com- 
mercially competitive, prevailing in the hardwood lumber 
business, with a view to taking up a discussion of this 
hardwood rate and convincing the carriers that a lower rate 
would be proper. Tell the commission just what you did 
on that trip—what you found after viewing the conditions. 


The witness referred to his letters to H. A. Jones 
and E. H. Wood, quoting the latter. 


Treatment in Committee. 
Did you attend any meeting of the Transcontinental 


Freight Bureau yourself at any time? A. Yes, sir; July 
16, I think it was. It was postponed two or three times. 
Q. What transpired at that time?? A. We had a very 
courteous hearing and all the time we wished to explain 
matters. There was a committee representing the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and also a committee 
representing the National Hardwood Lumber Association 
and also Mr. O. O. Agler, who was chairman, and also Mr. 
Lewis Doster, who is secretary of the Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association of the United States. " 

Q. What was said? A. I have a copy of our statement 
to Mr. Countiss which I read at that fime and also at some 
other association, in a general way explaining the revenue 
that they were losing through this excessively high rate. 

~ Just get that statement. A. This is dated June 

Commissioner Prouty—This, I understand, is simply a 
—— you made to the Transcontinental Freight Bureau ? 
A. 2am. 

Commissioner Prouty—The effort you made in this state- 
ment was to convince the railroads that it meant money to 
them to put in a lower rate? 

Mr. Dillard—A declaration as to that would be simply a 
selfserving declaration. . 

Commissioner Prouty—I suppose he might take it and 
read it simply as a statement. It might answer the same 
purpose to file the statement, but if that statement contains 
the reasons he desires to assign for putting in these rates 
he might better read it now. 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., June 11, 1906. 
R. H. Countiss, Agent Transcontinental Freight Bu- 
reau, Chicago, Ill 

Dear Sir: In accordance with your suggestion 
made to our committee who met in your office on the 
6th instant, that our committee submit to you a 
statement of our views on the westbound freight rate 
matter in order that you might submit this to the 
different members of your freight bureau for their 
consideration, we respectfully offer to you the fol- 
lowing statement which includes subjects in our pre- 
vious letter to you: 

Whereas, we understand that the present rate on 
fir and spruce from northern Pacific coast points to 
Minneapolis and St. Paul is 40 cents a hundred and 
50 cents to Omaha and Chicago and other common 
points along the Mississippi River valley and 10 
cents more a hundred from California points. The 
average weight a car on this lumber, which is usually 
kiln dried, according to information which we believe 
is accepted by yourselves and the Pacific Coast Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, is 37,539 pounds; 
revenue at above rates about $188.17. 

We inclose letter marked Exhibit “A” from the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and 
resolution passed at that meeting “yo a Ee 
Arpin, of Grand Rapids, Wis., John B. Ransom, of 
Nashville, 'Tenn.,,and Eugene Shaw, of Eau Claire, 
Wis., a committee to confer with you, protesting 
against present westbound freight rates on hardwood 
lumber, and the National Hardwood Lumber Associ- 
ation also appointed at their last meeting on May 4 
a committee on transportation to take up this mat- 
ter, said committee ae of O. 0. Agler, of 
Chicago, J. M. Pritchard, of Indianapolis, Ind., and 
G. J. Landeck, of Milwaukee, Wis., and both com- 
mittees met in Chicago June 4 and 5 and authorized 
this joint statement to you. 

Whereas, the rate a car on hardwood lumber going 
west from Mississippi River valley points, most of 
which is birch, maple and oak, is about 49,000 
pounds, we inclose you a statement marked Exhibit 
“B,” showing shipments made by the Arpin Hardwood 
Lumber Company of ten cars to Los Angeles, on 
which the weight is 49,049 pounds to the car, and 
also showing average freight paid on the above to 
be $417.34. We have statement from the members of 
the Hardwood Lumber Association showing shipments 
to the Coast the last year of about 1,000,000 feet 
and from the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
of about 6,000,000 feet. We have not yet received 
the full statement of shipments made by the members 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Association, but 
we figure this to be in the neighborhood of 7,000,000 
feet. Other shippers not members of this associa- 
tion about 1,000,000 feet, mdking estimated total of 
15,000,000 feet of hardwood lumber shipped to the 
Pacific coast. 

We consider the present rate of 85 cents a hun- 
dred on shipments from the Mississippi valley as 
being almost prohibitory and excessive and unjust 
in proportion with rates on other commodities and 
rates on lumber from the west coast. In view of 
the fact that the transcontinental railways admitted 
recently that 35 percent of their cars go west empty 
(see Exhibit H), we believe that it would be a good 
business, proposition for them to encourage shipments 
of hardwood westward by reducing the rates and put- 
ting in rates such as are now in force on eastbound 
shipments to these hardwood lumber districts. From 
what information we are able to gather, if a rate 
from Mississippi River valley points to the west 
coast equal to present rates eastward could be ob- 
tained, the shipments on hardwood lumber would be 
doubled within one year and tripled within two. In 
view of the demand for lumber to rebuild the cit 
of San Francisco it is possible that the above esti- 
mates could be doubled for a period of three or four 
years. 

In order to get an approximate estimate of. about 
the proportion of hardwood lumber used in cities 
having.a rate of 45 to 40 cents, we obtained infor- 
mation from Denver, as per telegram marked Exhibit 
“D” which we have attached, by which you will note that 
the estimated  poaerees of lumber used for finish in 
residences is 5 ee and in apartment houses and 
office buildings 80 percent. We think it would be 
safe to ven f that on a fair rate to San Francisco from 
Mississippi river points that the Menta cee ig of lum- 
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relatively small amount now estimated at 5 reent 
to 15 or 20 percent in most of the buildings that are 
to be rebuilt in San Francisco. 

The estimated amount of lumber necessary to re- 
build the city of San Francisco is from 1,000,000,000 
to 1,500,000,000 feet based on an estimate of 1,000,- 
000,000 feet. Ten percent would mean 100,000,000 
feet of hardwood lumber to go into construction of 
these buildings, and if this percentage could be 
increased to 15 or 20 percent you can readily see that 
it would mean an enormous shipment of lumber west 
for cars that now go cmpty. We believe that after 
you have examined into this matter you can readily 
see that it would be for your interest to favor the 
movement of a large body of hardwood west and, 
—ey so, in view of the fact that the present 
prices of lumber on west coast points have induced 
the importation of hardwood from Japan, China, 
Siberia, Australia and the Hawaiian islands, with 
prospect of a large importation from the Philippine 
islands in the near future. 

As you are better acquainted with the situation of the 
stricken city of San Francisco, you can better under- 
stand their need for cheaper building material and 
the necessity of lower rates to enable them to secure 
what hardwoed they will need to rebuild their city. 
The weight of hardwood moving west, birch, oak, 
maple and hickory, is over 4,000 pounds to the thou- 
sand feet. This renders it an easy matter to load 
ears to 50,000 to 60,000 feet. There are a large 
number of refrigerator cars that are corms fruit 
from the west to the east that can be used in this 
movement of lumber. . We are informed that the 
Santa Fe road alone has 1,800 refrigerator cars of 
which 30 percent go west empty. As these cars must 
make five or six trips a year to the Coast it is an 
easy matter to figure out the earnings in loading 
with hardwood lumber. 

From what information we have been able to gather, 
it seems that the present excessive freight rates on 
hardwood lumber and which amount to $34 a thou- 
sand are as much and in some cases more than the 
value of the lumber at the point of loading, and 
has compelled the use of softwoods in interior finish, 
flooring and furniture and for most, other purposes 
where usually hardwood lumber is required. 

To give you an idea of the value of the lumber 
compared with the freight, inclose you a list marked 
Exhibit “E” of hardwood lumber prices based on 
f. o. b. Wausau prices, by which you will see that 
inch plain birch common and better is quoted at the 
point of loading, or an average of $24.50 a thousand. 
One-inch red birch common and better, $34 a thou- 
sand. You can readily see that an excess rate of 
freight rates of 25 cents a hundred and $10 a thou- 
sand cuts a great figure in keeping this lumber from 
being able to be used on the west coast. From the 
south (see list p. 9 of Hardwood Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation marked Exhibit “F’’) shipments consist 
largely of oak, which is worth on an average, common 
and better, $39 a thousand. The present freight 
rate of $34 a thousand makes the delivered cost of 
the lumber $73 a thousand. In corroboration of the 
fact showing importation of hardwood lumber we 
attach hereto an ad of Edwin F. Newhaus & Co., of 
San Francisco, marked Exhibit “C,” stating that they 
had just received two cargoes of prima vera logs which 
they were offering to sell or cut to sizes. Also offer- 
ing other hardwoods from Hawaii and Australia. 
According to your published rates you are now hand- 
ling coke from Birmingham (Ala.) districts to west 
coast points and other points in California based 
on minimum weights of 40,00 pounds a carload, at 
40 cents a hundred pounds. Most of the commodities 
on which you have made rates the minimum weight 
ranges from 20,000 to 30,000 pounds, and we believe 
in view of the fact that hardwood lumber could 
easily add an additional tonnage over the ordinary 
ears of 40 to 50 percent, that the reduction in rates 
ought to be made if on this account alone. We be- 
lieve we can truthfully state to you that the senti- 
ment behind this request is quite strong and trust 
you will receive it with the consideration which we 
believe its importance demands. There is an element 
of justice and principle in this request which the 
lumbermen of the United States would not willingly 
allow to be ignored. 

It seems to us that it is a matter that only requires 
your careful consideration to come to a decision that 
would be most favorable to yourselves, as well as 
just to us, to allow us a rate that will allow of a 
large movement of lumber that is wanted by people 
on the Coast, but who have been prohibited from 
using it owing to a rate which amounts to a tariff of 
$10 a thousand. We believe that if the government 
attempted to arbitrarily impose discrimination against 
one section of this country equal to a tariff of $10 a 
thousand, that such action would not be allowed to 
stand. 

Our committee is at work on statistics and other 
information that we would like to submit to you at 
your next meeting, which we understand will be held 
on June 25. We hope you will grant us a hearing at 
that time. Respectfully submitted, 

E. P. ARPIN, 
JouHn B. RANSOM, 
EUGENE SHAW, 
Committee appointed by National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 
O. O. AGER, 


J. M. PRITCHARD, 


G. J. LANDECK, 
Committee appointed by National Hardwood Lumber 
Association. 
GRAND Rapips, WIS., June 11, 1906. 
R. H. Countiss, Agent, Chicago, III. 

Dear Sir: I am inclosing you statement written 
up at the request of the members of the two commit- 
tees which met in Chicago on the 4th and 5th in- 
stant. All the members of the committee were there 
with exception of J. M. Pritchard, of Indianapolis. 
I have received their letters authorizing this report 
for the committee, except Mr. Pritchard, and as the 
writer sent it to him at the general delivery at In- 
dianapolis, it is possible it did not reach him. I 
am writing him, however, to advise in case this is 
not entirely satisfactory and, if so, will let you know, 
so that you can rest assured that the report is unani- 
mous from the committee, unless advised to the con- 
trary. 

I Could like very much to have your complete tariff 
sheets on eastbound oy rates as well as west- 
bound freight over your lines. Have some of these 
tariff sheets, but mostly amendments, and would like 
to have the original tariff sheets and amendments so 
far as lumber is concerned both ways. 

Thanking you for courtesies extended to our com- 
mittee and awaiting your favor, I ~ ae truly, 

. P. ARPIN., 


Mr. Percy—aAre the statements that you made in that 
letter to Mr. Countiss the results of your investigation? 


ae A are. 


u undertook a comparison between the lower east- 
bound rates and the high westbound rates on lumber. 
this suggestion result in a reduction of westbound rates or 
result in advance of the eastbound rates? A. I could not 
say as to that. There was an attempt to raise the east- 
bound rates, with which most of you are familiar. 
. You refer to some exhibits; have you them? A. No, 
sir; they are in the office of Mr. Countiss. I asked for 
them, but he seems to prefer to have them kept there. 
Commissioner Prouty—What is the nature of those ex- 
hibits? A. I could take them up individually and tell you 


very near. Exhibit A is the letter from the National Lum 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, appointing our committee: 
that is not very important. Exhibit B is a statement of 
our shipments to west coast points of ten cars the previous 
year, showing the weight of 49,000 feet; that is not very 
important. ixhibit C—I skip some of these exhibits— 
Exhibit H, for instance, is a copy of the Northwestern 
Lumberman, in which there was an interview with some of 
the people, among whom were Mr. Hill, Mr. Hannaford and, 
I believe, Mr. Stubbs, and hey made the claim, if I recall 
correctly, that 35 percent of their cars went west empty. 

Chairman Prouty—The commission has full information 
as to this in lumber cases that already have been tried. 

The witness—Exhibit D is a telegram from one of our 
customers in regard to the proportion of inside finish used 
in different buildings. Exhibit E is a list of prices of 
hardwood lumber, f. 0. b. cars at Wausau, Wis., covering 
the Wisconsin woods. Exhibit F is ‘a similar statement 
of prices of hardwood lumber, such as oak, which is mostly 
shipped to the west coast at Memphis, Tenn. There is 
another exhibit there of a paper from the AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN, giving a statement as to Newhouse & Co. making 
shipments of importance to west coast points and there 
offering this lumber for sale. That is a clipping from the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

Mr. Percy—yYou stated there is an exhibit which showed 
how much hardwood was used in interior finish of houses. 
How is that gotten up? A. It is a telegram. The only 
thing I really thought material was that one about the 
movement of empties westbound. 


Quantity and Rates on Westbound Hardwoods. 


Q. You had an investigation, I believe, to ascertain the 
amount of hardwood lumber that moved west. What did 
you say about the amount at the time this 85-cent advance 
was put into effect? <A. I ascertained it was 15,000,000 
feet, but I am satisfied since there was quite a territory I 
did not cover in our investigation. 

Commissioner Prouty—That is to say, 15,000,000 feet a 
year was moving west at the time the advance was made. 
What effect did that advance have? A. No; the previous 
year, 1905. 

Commissioner Prouty—This rate was advanced in 1904, 
so that this estimate of yours covers the first year after 
the new rate went into effect? A. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Prouty—Do you know anything about the 
effect this new rate produced on the movement of hardwood 
lumber westbound? A. Not from my own knowledge—just 
what the trade generally stated. 

. What effect has it had on your shipments? A. We 
had not begun shipping until 1904. 

Mr. Percy—I will ask ou the question—you have 
already testified that you made an investigation to see what 
the effect of this rate was. State, from your own investiga- 
tion, what appeared to be the effect of this advance in rate. 

Mr. Dillard—If your honor please, we object to that for 
two reasons: First, because I think that Mr. Percy was 
mistaken as to the answer of the witness. He did not say 
that he made an investigation to determine it. He said, “I 
have no knowledge, except general information from the 
trade.” That is not one of the questions which he did 
investigate to endeavor to get accurate facts. In addition 
to that the matter is purely guesswork, and as far as we are 
concerned we purpose to show accurately the number of 
cars of lumber that were delivered by our lines from 1903 
to 1907. We do not want simply mere guesswork. 

Commissioner Prouty—Did you make an investigation to 
show the effect of this advance on the movement of hard- 
wood lumber? A. No, sir. 

Commissioner Prouty—-What hardwoods are there on the 
western coast—native woods? A. None that I know of—a 
very little maple in the mountains, but not good for lumber. 

Commissioner Prouty—What native wood do they use as a 
substitute for hardwoods in the interior of houses? A. 
Douglas fir. 

Commissioner Prouty—Do you know whether there was 
any increase in hardwood shipments following the destruc- 
tion of the city of San Francisco? Yes, sir; there was. 

Mr. Percy—To what extent? A. I could not say. I did 
not investigate that with this thing in view, but just as to 
general business and our sales. 

Western Consignees’ Opinions. 

Q. Have you had any correspondence with lumber dealers 
on the Pacific coast with reference to this rate? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. Have you any letters from them on the subject? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. We would like to offer these letters. 

Mr. Dillard—How were these letters obtained? A. I 
wrote to different parties and asked them for their opinion 
on certain questions. 

Mr. Dillard—You stated that you had a suit pending, did 
you not? A. I could not say whether I did. I called 
on them personally—most of them—and they knew I was 
working to that end. 

Mr. ‘Dillard_—Before you introduce them will you let us 
see copies of the letters that called them forth? A. Yes, 


sir. 

Mr. Dillard—We would object to these because they are 
letters which are called forth by letters from the president 
of the association of which all the complainants are mem- 
bers, but not, I take it, since the suit was instituted, for 
the purpose of eliciting opinions of those generally in the 
form of letters to be used in this case without the privilege 
of examination on the part of the defendants. 

Commissioner Prouty—What are the questions you asked? 

Mr. Percy—Suppose you read one letter through and 
the commission can see the tenor of it—one of your letters 
to your correspondents on the Pacific coast. A. I just 
wrote to them and asked them—I am not positive that I 
have the letters. 

Commissioner Prouty—Just state in your own way the 
contents of your letter to the Pacific coast men. A. The 
answers to the letters will show. I asked questions in 
rotation—Nos, 1, 2, 3, 4 ete. 

Commissioner Prouty—State what questions you asked 
after examining these letters (indicating a pile of letters). 
A. This letter does not go into detail like some others. 
I would ask them, first, what kind of lumber there was 
used as substitutes for birch lumber in the west, and the 
answer usually was that there was no substitute for birch 
lumber; and asked them, providing the rate was reduced 
to 60 cents a hundred, about what they thought would be 
the increased amount of lumber moved to west coast points, 
and the answers in those letters are somewhat different. 
Some thought it would not amount to much and some 


thought it would double, and some thought it would be in’ 


proportion to the difference in the through rate. I also 
asked them what lumber they used as substitutes for oak ; 
asked them what it cost for these substitutes, and: what 
the importations of lumber from southern countries were 
and the quality of the lumber that was imported, and the 
number of mills that were being built at west coast points 
to work up the logs brought in there from Siberia, Japan 
and other foreign countries. 

Commissioner Prouty—I would doubt, Mr. Percy, your 
right to introduce matters of that sort. 

Mr. Percy—tThat is true. I will say that I recognize the 
soundness of the objection in a court of law, but it occurred 
to me that these gentlemen wrote these letters and having 
expressions from a large number of men they would obviate 
the necessity of taking depositions of all these witnesses 
unless they might wish to cross examine them. 

Commissioner Prouty—Mr. Arpin has been over that 
country and has stated what he found conditions to be, 
and it seems to me that until his testimony may be contra- 
dicted it must stand in effect. He does not know and 
these gentlemen do not know just what would be the effect 
of a reduction in the rate on hardwood lumber. Do you 
know what birch lumber sells for on the Pacific coast? 

The witness—I know what we sell it for at our mills 
and the freight rate. 
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Commissioner Prouty—In that way you can determine 
the cost of your lumber on the Pacific coast? A. es, 
sir. 

Competition of Tropical Woods. 

Commissioner Prouty—The cost on the Coast would not 
be anything like the cost of oak brought in from Japan, 
or Philippine mahogany? Do you think birch would be 
brought in ir with competition with these hardwoods? 
Yes, sir; with some of them. 

Commissioner Prouty—Eighty-five cents a hundred would 
represent about how many dollars a thousand? A. Thirty- 
four dollars, I think. 

Commissioner Prouty—And you can get $30 for it here? 
A. Twenty-four dollars and fifty cents, I believe. 

Commissioner Prouty—That makes something like $60 a 
thousand out there? A. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Prouty—Birch is used in competition with 
these foreign woods from Mexico, Central America and the 
Philippines? A. Yes, sir; the genesro wood is being used 
in the Savey hotel and the Olympia cafe in Seattle. They 
sometimes call it Spanish cedar. It looks something like 
birch; it is not as heavy as birch. That wood comes from 
Mexico in the log and is sawed at the mills on the Coast. 
It is brought by water and sawed on the Coast. 

Commissioner Prouty—You estimate that the mills being 
erected on the Pacific coast would cut about 20,000,000 
feet a year? A. Yes, ~ ah if they are kept going, from the 
information I got myself. 

Commleshenat Prouty—You found that in 1905 about 
15,000,000 feet in hardwoods were actually shipped from 


the east? <A. Yes, sir; at a conservative estimate. I 
would say, now, about 16,000,000 or 18,000,000 feet at 
that time. 


Mr. Percy—What does genesro wood sell for on the 
Pacific coast? A. It varies a great deal according to grade. 
1 understand there is a letter there from Mr. Stanton that 
explains it. 

Comsaiesioner Prouty—Mr. Arpin’s testimony shows that 
these different woods are brought in; that some are a little 
better than eastern hardwoods; that og d are used in com- 
petition with eastern hardwoods. That being so you estab- 
lish the foundation for the necessity of a favorable freight 
rate: a reasonable freight rate. Would it add anything to 
it if you went into it in great detail? 

Mr. Percy—I do not know what the testimony on the 
other side may be on this proposition, and I want to get 
it clear and not depend upon the testimony of one man. 

Commissioner Prouty—Our practice is to allow you to 
make out your case in the first place and rebut, if necessary. 
Mr. Arpin’s testimony will be assumed to be true unless 
it is contradicted later. 

Competition of West Coast Woods. 

Mr. Percy—Let me get another matter before the com- 
mission. While these eastern hardwoods come into competi- 
tion with<importations of some similar woods from foreign 
countries, what do they come into competition with princi- 


pally out there; what substitute is used in place of genesro 
on the Pacific coast’? 

Commissioner Prouty—I think he has said Washington fir 
or spruce. 


The witness—We understand the terms Douglas fir and 
Oregon fir to be the same—the same wood; and there is a 
spruce in Washington which is a very good substitute for 
flooring, and for other purposes as well. 

Mr. Percy—Do you know about what prices those grades 
and those woods that come into competition with these 
eastern hardwoods bring on the Pacific coast? <A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. I am talking about grades used in interior finish 
coming into competition with eastern hardwoods. A. When 
| was there they were selling Oregon fir that would compare 
with our lumber in grade at $35 a thousand, at Los Ange- 
les, and $5 less at San Francicso and Portland points. 

Q. The lowering of the rate—substantial lowering of 
these transcontinental rates—would give your eastern men 
an opportunity to sell your lower grades on the Pacific 
coast? A. Yes, sir; we can not sell now. 

Q. The freight rate is predicated entirely on the lower 
grades? A. Yes, sir. 

®. And it is these lower grades that are generally used 
in finish, factory work and things of that kind? A. Yes, 
Sir. 


Mr. Arpin was temporarily excused to make availa- 


ble the testimony of F. H. Pardoe, who desired to 
leave the city. 

The complainants introduced F. H. Pardoe, who 
testified that he was connected with the management 
of the Ingraham and Fenwood lumber companies, with 


offices at Wausau, Wis., manufacturing at both places, 
the capital of the Fenwood company being $30,000 and 
of the Ingraham company $150,000. 


Mr. Perey—-What do you manufacture, hardwoods? A. 
Hardwoods and hemlock. 

Q. About what is the output of your mills, in a general 
way? A. The combined output of hardwoods has been, up 
to this year, about 10,000,000 feet. 

Q. About how much of that have you been able to 
market on the Pacific coast? A. Very little. 

x You have a claim in here? A. Yes, sir; a small 
claim. 

Commissioner Prouty—As to these claims, I do not think 
we will take any testimony as to that. It is simply passing 
on the general question in this case as to reparation if com- 
plainants should be found entitled to any. 

Mr. Percy—And how much business have you been doing 
annually on the Pacific coast? A. It is very small. 1 
made a trip to the Pacific coast in August, 1904, and after 
looking over conditions I concluded that there should be 
more of the hardwoods of Wisconsin used out there. I 
was looking for a market for our birch especially and sold 
two carloads, one to White Bros. and the other to E. A. 
iHloward & Co., of San Francisco. Mr. White informed me 
with reference to existing conditions as to the importation 
of Japanese oaks which come into direct competition with 
our eastern hardwoods, and, as I remember it, stated dis- 
tinctly that if we had a westbound freight rate on hard- 
wood lumber that was just and equitable we could materially 
increase the sales of birch lumber. I since have .a letter 
from Mr. White practically confirming that. 

Q. Did you talk to any other lumbermen out there on 
that oceasion—make any investigation? A. ‘Those two 
were the only ones. 

-Q. What efforts did you make, or have you made since 
1904, to sell your hardwood lumber on the Pacific coast? 
A. We have no representative out there. We have been 
corresponding and have made very few sales—I think eight 
of ten carloads at the outside. 

Commissioner Prouty—Do you receive offers? Do they 
make you a price that woul pay you? A. No, sir; we 
have never had an offer. We receive requests for quotations 
of prices and we quote them, and if we do not get the 
business we conclude that our prices are too high. 

Commissioner Prouty—Do you conclude that a reduction 
of ‘$4 or $5 a thousand would have taken the business? 
Have you any reason to suppose that? A. I have in Mr. 
White's letter a statement that he thinks that a reduction 
of $10 a thousand would materially increase the sales of 
birch lumber, or hardwood lumber, on the Pacific coast. 

Commissioner Prouty—Does the reason why your hard- 
wood lumber is not handled out there arise from this freight 
rate, or does it arise from the fact that the Pacific coast 
people are peculiar people and do not want your hardwood, 
so far as you know? A. I am quite satisfied _ they 


would use our hardwood and would be glad to get it. 
Mr. Percy—-Did you have opportunity to talk to any of 
the builders out there? A. I did not. 
Did you personally have anything to do with trying 
to get the railroads to give a reasonable rate? 











Commissioner Prouty—It does not seem to me that you 
need go into that. Mr. Arpin has gone into it and shows 
that the lumber associations are behind it; that he has had 
correspondence.and meeting after meeting with the Trans- 
wontinental bureau. You certainly have exercised all due 
diligence with respect to this rate and it adds nothing to 
— case to show that each of these gentlemen has applied 
or it. 

Mr. Percy—That ruling will simplify it. I was going to 
put on these gentlemen who were on these committees and 
had this matter under investigation. 

Commissioner Prouty—That is not necessary, nor is it 
necessary to show that the interests asking for the reduction 
are substantial interests, in a money point of view or manu- 
facturing point of view. The fact that the associations have 
taken the question up shows that and establishes all you 
need to show in that respect. 

Mr. Percy—What is the margin of profit in manufacturing 
birch, the wood shipped principally to the Pacific coast prior 
to the time of this panic—what was the margin? ee 
would say that in cutting our timber, the hardwoods grow in 
together. It is not like a pine forest and we are obliged to 
cut them all; that we could not leave our birch or our 
basswood remain and cut the other timber around it, for 
the reason that it would die; and to say the profit offhand 
in handling birch from year to year it is somewhere from 
75 cents to $2.50 a thousand. 


Reasons for a Rate Reduction. 


. Have you sufficient information to enable you to indi- 
cate intelligently what would be a reasonable rate on hard- 
wood lumber to the Pacific coast? A. Only my own ideas. 

Q. Let us have them, briefly. A. The hardwoods of the 
Mississippi and Wisconsin valleys start 2,000 feet above the 
sea level, or practically so. They are hauled west over the 
same distances as lumber starting for the east at the sea 
level. The minimum is considerably more—I think from 
5,000 to 10,000 pounds—and it would seem to one who does 
not know anything about the traffic or railroad business that 
you could afford to haul the lumber westward under those 
conditions as cheaply as it could be hauled from the Coast 
east. 

In making that statement, that the haul west should 
be at least the same as the haul east, do you take into 
consideration the extra weight of hardwoods over the Pacific 
coast lumber? A. I had not, no; but it seems to me that 
would be an additional reason—the extra weight would be 
an additional reason why it could be hauled westward as 
cheaply as eastward. 

Do you take into consideration that the movement of 
empties is from the east to the west and not from the west 
to the east in making that statement? A. do not consider 
it offhand at this time but I have at other times; yes, sir. 


Mr. Dillard cross-examined the witness. 


Q. How long has your mill been in business at Wausau? 
A. We are not in business at Wausau; our mills are at 
Fenwood and Ingraham, Wis. The Fenwood Lumber Com- 
pany has been in existence since 1891 or 1892. I have been 
connected with it since 1900. 


Operations of a Northern Plant. 

Q. And your cut of hardwoods is what? A. Birch, hem- 
lock, basswood, elm and maple. 

Q. When did you first commence shipping to the Pacific 
coast? A, In 1904, after my trip to San Francisco. 

Q. You never attempted to ship to the Pacific coast prior 
to.that? A. We never did. 

. Why did you not? A. For the reason that no one of 
our firm had ever made a trip there; they knew nothing 
of the conditions or the people there. 

- What was your cut in the year 1902? A. I could 
not tell you. 

Q. Approximately about what? A. I think in 1902 the 
Ingraham Lumber Company was not organized. The Fen- 
wood Lumber Company was. 

We can confine ourselves to that, then. What was 


Q. 
_the hardwood cut in 1902? A. From 5,000,000 to 6,000,000 


feet. 

Q. In 1903, please? A. About the same, and about the 
same in 1904. 

. And so on to this date? A. There was a falling off 
last year. 

Q. In the latter part of 1907? A. Our mill runs win- 
ters only; we saw our hardwood logs in the winter. We do 
not run the year round. 

Q. Was the falling off in the winter of 19077 A. In 
1906-7. 

Q. You have not been running this winter? A. We have 
not. 

Q. Did you cut all the hardwood that your mill was 
capable of cutting any time that you were running? A. 
Practically sv; yes, sir. 

. Where did you place your hardwood in 1903? A. 
That was distributed largely, I think, through Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Ohio and Minnesota. 

What were the f. o. b. prices at the mill for birch 
and maple in 1903? <A. I do not think I can recall that. 
The prices have varied, the price on birch perhaps more 
than any other wood. It is up one year and down the 
next. 

Q. You can not give even an approximation of the 
prices? A. No, I could not. 

. Can you for any year, 1904, 1905, 1906 or 1907? 
A. I remember the price of the first car of lumber we 
shipped west—red birch lumber. You understand that 
there are several grades of birch lumber; red birch is 
worth $10, I think. 

. You can not remember enough about it to throw 
any light on what your prices were during this time? A. 
The price of that car of red birch which I sold in 1904, 
= went to White Bros., was $34 a thousand f. o. b. the 
mill. 

@. That is the only car in all your sales that you can 
now testify to? <A. Yes, sir. 

(). Has your output been constantly distributed in the 
states that you have already namec? A. Yes, sir. When 
I say those states, we shipped some lumber east to the 
Atlantic coast, but the bulk of it went to the states I have 
referred to. 

Q. You have a demand consuming all that lumber you 
could manufacture up to 1907? A. We have not; no, sir. 
Tendencies of Supply and Demand. 

Has not the supply of all classes of hardwood been 
constantly Sees and the demand constantly increasing? 
A. With the possible exception of birch, as I stated a few 
minutes ago. The prices of that are up and down, accord- 
ing to the amount manufactured. 

Q. Have not all hardwoods been decreasing as to sup- 
ply? Are you posted as to that? A. I judge that is true. 
It has been going very rapidly. 

Q. The demand has been constantly growing, has it not? 
A. It has; yes, sir. 

Q. And the price strengthening, except, as you say, on 
birch, which varies? A. es, sir. 

Q. You stated that you think the people of California 
would be very glad to get this. eastern hardwood if they 





BETTER EACH YEAR. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 2, 1908.—Editor American 
Lumberman, Chicago, Ill.: We enclose herewith our 
check for $4, covering your paper in advance for the 
year 1908. The old pioneer gets better each year and 
is as welcome as ever. Please note the change in the 
title of our firm. 

‘ C. R. Hall Lumber Company. 








could get it—if the freight rate permitted—did you? A. 
That is my opinion. 

. Why do you think they would be glad? A. From 
the statements of Mr. White and Mr. Howard. 


— Requirements of Coast Trade. 


Q. On what were those statements based? A. For the 
same reason that you would rather have a house finished in 
hardwoods than in pine or hemlock. 

Q. Simply because they would rather have them than 
use pine and hemlock as substitutes? A. I think they 
are obliged to use fir as a substitute. 

Q. ‘Then there is no hardwood that takes the place of 
birch out there, is there? Is it a fact that you have learned 
from Mr. Stanton and others? <A. I know nothing of Mr. 
Stanton. 

Q. Well, from the others. A. Mr. White’s statement 
was that birch and oak from the east, if a favorable freight 
rate were in effect, could be materially increased, and he 
showed me in his yard that day oak from Japan and from 
Indiana piled side by side. The Japanese oak was consider- 
ably cheaper. 

Then the theory upon which you advance your 
opinion that this rate ought to be reduced, if I gather it 
correctly, is this: that as far as your birch is concerned— 
your birch and maple—it there comes into competition with 
Oregon pine and that your rate from the east should be 
made such that you could put your hardwoods on the 
Pacific coast so as to take the place of fir, the Douglas fir, 
for finishing purposes—filooring and finish? A. You under- 
stand me correctly. 

Q. I wish you would state it-again. A. I stated that 
the importation of the foreign woods, or what I meant to 


say was largely that together with the fact that they were: 


obliged to use Douglas fir for interior finish—— 

Q. have heard you say nothing about foreign wood. 
That is what I want to find out—if any foreign wood comes 
into competition with the birch. Don’t you know it is a 
= no foreign wood comes into competiton with the 

reh? 

Commissioner Prouty—Mr. Dillard, I do not believe that 
this witness knows as to that. He seems to be confined to 
a conversation with a couple of men on the Pacific coast. 

The witness—I made no investigation except what I 
stated. 

Mr. Dillard—With what foreign wood do you come into 
competition? A. Japanese oak. 

Commissioner Prouty—Do you understand that oak and 
birch compete on the Coast? <A. I think so; for interior 
finish they do in the east. 

Mr. Dillard—TThe Douglas fir you say also is a substitute 
for birch. The rate on Douglas fir to Los Angeles, I think, 
is 22% cents. Is it your judgment that this rate ought to 
be made lower to meet this competition? Is that what you 
mean to say? A. A lower rate made would be more favor- 
able to the eastern shipper. 

Q. Mr. Percy asked you what you thought would be a 
just and fair rate. You candidly stated that you knew little 
about it but presumed it should be as low to the west as 
to the east. I ask if in your opinion the rate ought to be 
made low enough for your hardwood to compete with the 
Douglas fir on the 22%-cent rate? A. I did not intend 
to convey that idea. 

Q. You say Mr. White told you it would take a reduc- 
tion of $10 a thousand feet in order for you to compete? 
A. Mr. White said that a reduction of $10 a thousand 
would materially increase sales of eastern hardwood lumber 
on the Coast. 

Q. Birch, I see, when dry weighs 4,000 pounds to the 
thousand feet. You would want a rate then of about 60 
cents on that, would you? <A. It would figure out that 
way. 

Inefficient Equipment. 

Mr. Dunlap—You do not pretend to know the empty car 
movement east and west? A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know that the refrigerator car which moves 
so largely empty to the west is not calculated or fit to haul 
lumber on account of danger of injury to the bulkheads or 
other appliances in it? A. I do not. I know that we have 
loaded several refrigerator cars for short haul shipments. 

. What kind of refrigerator cars were they? 
could not tell you. 

Mr. Dillard—Your hardwood lumber scarcely ever moves 
more than one carload at one time from one shipper to one 
dealer, does it? A. Yes, sir; it does. 

Q. How many have you ever had at one time? A. We 
now have a contract for 400,000 or 500,000 feet to be 
shipped one or two or tbree cars a week. 

. They are scattered along from time to time, not in 
one train? I want to make myself clear. A. We never 
ship by trainload. ’ 

. Do you ever ship exceeding a single carload of hard- 
wood lumber in one train? Is it not a fact that where you 
ship from one dealer two carloads of lumber in a train it 
is an exception rather than a rule? A. I would not say 
it is an exception, but I think there are more single cars 
than there are two or three. 

Q. It is a fact that the output of hardwood as compared 
with soft lumber is very small? A. I think so; yes, sir. 


The hearing was here adjourned until Friday morn- 
ing, February 21. 





HENRY MILLER BURSTS INTO SONG. 


No longer may it be said that affairs in western lum- 
ber circles are quiet. Harry Miller has burst into song. 
This time ‘‘the Bard of the Cascades’’ did not court 
the muse so that he might present the glories and mul- 
titudinous delights of the western climate or of western 
girls and boys. Believing that many of the ills of 
humanity are due to ignorance of the merit of the par- 
ticular brand of fir products manufactured by the Big 
Falls Lumber Company, of Index, Wash., Poet Miller 
took his pen in hand to provide a remedy. After he 
had labored and brought forth this gem he became 
conscience stricken, thinking of the wild envy it would 
create in the breasts of the other poets of the west. 
Poets among lumbermen in Washington are nearly as 
thick as among the Hoosiers of Indiana. It is impossi- 
ble to throw an overripe egg into a crowd without hit- 
ting one. The poem which Harry has dedicated to fir 
in part is reproduced ‘here: 


TO OUR DREAM GIRL. 


Where snow-crowned Index peaks arise 
To greet the blue, ethereal skies, 
The breezes whisper as they stir 
The branches of the mighty Fir, 
“Dear Girl, I love—I love you.” 


The River winding midst the trees 

To join the Great Eternal Seas, 
Doth murmur, as it glides along, 

The music of the old sweet song— 
“DEAR GIRL, I love—I LOVE you.” 


L’ENVOI. 
Why should my mind with Fancies teem? 
They’re but the fabric of a dream; 
So just one toast we'll drink to Her— 
“Thou'rt aye as pure as PITCHLESS FIR.” 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








YEARLY MEETING OF CONNECTICUT LUMBER DEALERS IN NEW HAVEN, 


Large Representation from Every Section of State — Discussion on National’ Forest Reserves — New Officers Elected — Those Present. 


New HAVEN, ConNn., Feb. 20.—With business not. very 
brisk in the yards a very ‘large percent of the lum- 
bermen Of .this state improved the opportunity to go 
to New Haven last Tuesday to attend the sixteenth 
annual convention of the Lumber Dealers’ Association 
of Connecticut. Even had business been rushing it is 
doubtful if the lumber dealers, with the pleasant mem- 
ory of past annual meetings in mind, would have stayed 
at home. The day was all that could have been asked 
for, as to weather, and both the business meeting and 
the annual dinner which followed were of such a nature 
as to more than repay the visitors for their trip. 

The meeting was hela in the rooms of the Builders’ 
Exchange and was opened at 10:30 with President Bo- 
gardus in the chair. Secretary Louis A. Mansfield read 
the call for the meeting and the roll call showed a large 
attendance from every section of the state. This was 
followed by the. president’s address, which is given in 
full, as follows: 

President Bogardus’ Address. 


It has been the custom in the past for the retiring presi- 
dent to make a report at the annual meeting each year. 
The fiscal year just closing has been a quiet one from the 
standpoint of association work, and in consequence -meetiags 
of your board of directors have been few. Such few com- 
plaints as have been received against offending wholesalers 
have been adjusted satisfactorily through the office of the 
secretary. 

The quietness that has prevailed during the year does not 
necessarily indicate a lack of interest on the part of mem- 
bers of this association, but, to my mind, rather emphasizes 
the efficiency of the work done by this body and by other 
associations with whom we are allied closely. ‘The relations 
existing today vetween the wholesaler and retailer are more 
harmonious than has ever before prevailed. ‘This condition 
in the lumber trade has been brought about by active and 
earnest work during the last sixteen years on the part of 
this and kindred retail associations in conference with the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association and the 
high motives that have actuated each in the settlement of 
all controversies that have arisen has placed the lumber 
trade in an enviable position in the great commercial field 
in which we are operating. 


Consequences of Business Contraction. 


While in this fact we have cause for congratulation, it 
is well to have in mind the fact that during the last four 
years we have enjoyed an era of unprecedented prosperity. 
Kor the last four months the business world has suffered 
reverses. Confidence has been shaken and once shaken is 
only slowly restored. While I do not wish to be classed in 
any way as a pessimist, yet the careful business man has an 
eye to the future. Indications point by reason of the above 
and the adverse sentiment that usually obtains during a 
presidential election that there will be a general business 
contraction in which the lumber trade will naturally share. 
Should this contraction prevail it usually follows that some 
wholesalers, ~ ag a reduced market for their goods, reach 
out and invade the realm of the retailer, and right here 
your association, which has possibly by reason of prosperous 
times been seemingly dormant, again asserts itself and by 
its operation again restores trade to its legitimate channels. 

The delegates appointed at the last annual meeting to 
attend the meeting of the National Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association at Washington, D. C., last March, duly at- 
tended this interesting meeting, were most courteously 
treated and hospitably entertained. With the work there 
accomplished you are probably all familiar through the 
columns of our trade papers. The Hastern States Retail 
Dealers’ Association held their meeting at Washington at 
the same time. The principal business that occupied the 
attention of its delegates was the question of “Paccting.” 
one of the knottiest problems that enters into association 
work, the solution of which is a long way from being 
reached; and in the coming year should there be a diminu- 
tion in the volume of business the tendency will be to accel- 
erate a condition which in some parts of our state is 
already acute. I am aware that this question has been 
argued from time to time and appeals have been made, 
urging upon members of this and’ other associations to 
more fully respect the rights of their neighbors and not 
solicit business in .a territory that would naturally go to 
the dealer in that territory, if the consumer was not quoted 
by the outside dealer stock, at prices less than quoted to 
his home trade, and in attempting to find some panacea 
that will eradicate these difficulties many measures have 
been adduced, some more or less drastic and which if put 
into effect would certainly weaken if not entirely disrupt 
an organization which in the sixteen years of its existence 
has done so much to foster and protect the interests of its 
members and to promote among them a kindlier feeling 
toward each other. 

Business Standards. 


How many members of this association would exchange 
the conditions of trade that prevailed prior to the organiza- 
tion of this association with the conditions as they exist 
today? One of the chief aims of both retail and wholesale 
associations should be to promulgate and develop higher 
moral business standards. As man is prone to error it is 
impossible to attain perfection along any line, yet present 
troubles might be greatly lessened if the retailer would 
more: carefully regard the moral rights of his neighbors, 
and failing to do this, it might have a very salutary effect 
if the wholesaler receiving an order for shipment to a point 
not contiguous to the yard of his customer, gently intimate 
to that customer that he would be pleased to introduce him 
to the retail dealer or dealers operating a yard in the town 
or city to which his customer had ordered the stock. This 
suggestion possibly would not be received with boundless 
enthusiasm on the part of the customer, but it would start 
him thinking and the seed might fall upon good ground and 
bear fruit. Sentiment of this kind, expressed or implied, 
upon the part of the wholesaler would certainly not do the 
cause any harm. The public land records show that retail 
dealers operating over a wide territory eventually acquire 
a ey | with the lien laws of not only their own state 
but of neighboring states, and in many instances profit and 
loss bears the brunt of the charge and the profit usually 
derived from the business done in his home territory is 
oe by losses entailed by reaching out into that of his 
neighbor. 

In expressing the foregoing opinion I am cognizant of the 
fact that I am reiterating what my predecessors in this 
office have expressed many times before, but in closing my 
term as president of this association I feel that I would be 
untrue to the members of this body and to myself if I did 
not again bring the matter to your attention. The ques- 
tion, I believe, in time will be worked out and the solution 
will be along the lines of the perpetuation of the principles 
of the great brotherhood of man, rather than upon other 
dangerous grounds that engender hard feelings, promote 
chaos and stultify the administration of the association in 
which we should all take a personal pride. 7 


The Demurrage Law. : 
The committee on legislation, t er with other mem- 


bers of this association, attended the public hearing before 
the railroad commissioners of this state held at Hartford 


on April 30 last, to protest. against amy change in the pres- 
ent demurrage law as then in force on .the statutes. of. this 
state. At this hearing every commercial and manufacturin 
interest doing business in this state was represented an 
the storm of protest from: all these representatives’ was so 
emphatic and strong that no bill amending this law was 
presented. . 

I desire to express my deep appreciation and thanks for 
the honor you conferred upon me when a year ago you 
elected me to the office of president. During my adminis- 
tration I have received uniform courtesy and consideration, 
and in retiring from the office I bespeak for my successor 
the same kindly interest that you have so generously 


given me. 
The Secretary’s Report. 


The report of Secretary Mansfield followed, from 
which the following is quoted: 


Today brings us together for our sixteenth annual meet- 
ing. We doubt if there are any who were present in this 
city at the meeting May 18, 1892, when this association was 
formed and are here today who are not surprised and 
greatly gratified at the work accomplished by the associa- 
tion and at its present strength and standing. Our mem- 
bership today is ninety-six, of which sixty are regular and 
thirty-six associate members, an increase of-.four during the 
year. The association, now nearly sixteen -years old, has 
done a work that should be the pride of every dealer in this 
state. Those who by their membership have helped to bear 
the burden of work from year to year must -be proud that 
they are members, and they who have held aloof should 
feel pride that the others have accomplished so much. I 
believe, also, that when they stop to consider they .must 
feel at least a little -chagrined that they .too have not 
codperated. 

The work of the last year has not been strenuous in com- 
parison with previous years, but as I review it I find that 
there has been something doing all the time. The year. has 
recorded but few complaints against the wholesalers, who 
long since realized that it was far better to distribute . their 
stock through “legitimate channels” than in. clandestine 
ways. The car stake equipment case has been pushed along 
during the last year in a very satisfactory manner. The 
committee on legislation has done some effective work, as 
was shown by the large number of dealers in attendance at 
the hearing before the committee of the legislature on the 
Gomarregs bill, resulting, as you all know, in the withdrawal 
of the bill by the railroad company. 

We have passed through strenuous times during the last 
few months. The panic of 1907 is of recent date; an ad- 
justment of business as a result of it is taking gy and 
in some respects it is surprising with what .rapidity.. Not 
one of us knows what the business of this.present year of 
1908 is to be; we must not look on the dark side but put 
our energy to the new conditions. By our talk let us create 
an atmosphere of faith one with optimism. There is every 
reason to believe that conditions are going to adjust them- 
selves in a short time; that the country, even after all that 
has happened, is in too prosperous a condition to stand 
still. In a short time we will find that we are’ doing much 
the same as before. There is one thing which seems to me 
very necessary, and that is to at all times keep a stiff upper 
lip, as the saying is, and don’t talk “hard times,’ but make 
the best of it with the very earnest thought that tomorrow 
it will be better. 


It was voted to print both reports. 

The treasurer’s report showed receipts, including the 
balance on hand, of $3,578 and expenditures of $1,728, 
leaving a balance on hand at the time of the meeting of 
$1,844. : 

National Forest Reserve. 


The first subject brought up for discussion was. that 
of a national forest reserve. The matter was ably pre- 
sented by C. 8. DeForest, who had been sent to Wash- 
ington as the representative of Connecticut and the New 
Haven Chamber of Commerce. Mr. DeForest gave an 
interesting account of the hearing which’ was held in 
Washington, at which representatives from twenty 
states were present, of how this question of a national 
forest reserve in the southern Appalachian and the 
White mountains was going to be one of the leading 
questions of the country; that at present there was prac- 
tically a solid south and a solid north favoring the 
bill now before Congress; that the foolishness of spend- 
ing hundreds of thousands of dollars in dredging rivers 
and harbors while neglecting the source of most of 
the trouble, the mountainous regions, was becoming 
recognized; how Speaker Cannon had told the represent- 
atives that they had made a good fight, that he was im- 
pressed with the importance of the subject and did not 
know but what he would have to withdraw his opposi- 
tion to the bill, even if it did appear that he had 
appointed a committee which would be pretty sure to 
bring in an adverse report. The fact was also brought 
out that resolutions from associations of lumber dealers 
have great weight, as the members usually know what is 
needed. In a few brief. remarks Lieutenant Governor 
Lake favored the bill as representing the sentiment of 
the state and said that the time for its passage was 
ripe, at the same time presenting the following resolu- 
tion, offered to the house of representatives of the six- 
tieth Congress, first session, Washington, D. ©., which 
was unanimously adopted: 

WHEREAS, A bill Gecoly affecting the present and future 
prosperity of the New England states and the southern 
states and known as “A bill for acquiring national forests 
in the southern Appalachian mountains and the White moun- 
tains” is now before the house of representatives of the 
United States; and 

Wupreas, A hearing was held on said bill at Washington, 

C., January 80, before the, house committee on 
agriculture, which was attended by the governors, either in 
person or by official delegates, of some twenty states; by 
noted forestry and engineering experts; by representatives 
of the great cotton, lumber and other industries of the north 
and south; by delegates from many boards of trade and 
kindred organizations of the leading cities, representing an 
aqqremete of several hundred thousand members; and 

YHHREAS, At said hearing a powerful array of facts was 
presented by able and competent witnesses bearing directly 
upon the national importance of said bill, and the wide- 
spread and united sentiment in its favor throughout New 
England and the south; and 

Wuereas, At said hearing no argument against or opposi- 
tion to_said bill whatsoever was offered ; therefore be it 

ResoWwed, That we, the Luniber alers’ “Association of 
Conn ut; annual conyention, assembled, do hereby 
formally declare for the fourth time our unalterable belief 
in the practical wisdom and great need of said bill, and, 
further, do emphatiéally assert’ that the matter is of so 
grave and imminent concern to commercial and other in- 


terests of New England and the south that its immediate 
enactment by Congress is imperatively demanded. 

Resolved, That a copy of these proceedings be sent to 
each of the Connecticut senators and representatives, urging 
them to give said bill their constant and vigorous support. 

The question of state forestry was then introduced in 
an address. by Prof. H. H. Chapman, of the Yale Uni- 
versity, who raised the question as to the attitude of 
Connecticut in solving the problem of a state reserve. 
In commenting on the changed source of supply for 
lumber he noted the fact that white pine was fast dis- 
appearing from the northwest. Not only was the tim- 
ber being cut in large quantities but successive forest 
fires was ilestroying the pine seedlings, and there would 
never be another crop of white pine on that ground 
under ordinary circumstances. In Michigan the state 
has been permitted to go into the business of raising 
timber, and in Wisconsin nearly 300,000 acreg of land 
have been turned over to the state forester. 

At the present time the forest reservations of the 
government consist of nearly 165,000,000 acres, over 
100 times the area of Connecticut. Connecticut soil is 
good for growing chestnut and white pine, the acreage 
for growing timber is large and it is the duty of the 
state to take it up. The average man can go into the 
woods and cut off the first crop but will ruin the pros- 
pect for a second crop. Over 600,000 white pine od 
were planted by the state last year. The best way to 
convince the individuals that they can raise timber ig 
for the state to demonstrate the fact. The state has 
appropriated $1,000 to be devoted entirely to the pur- 
chase of land and its care, and there are now two re- 
serves, one in Portland, with 1,100 acres, and one in 
Union, with 300 acres. There should be liberal re- 
serves in every county and the state should show the 
land owners what can be done by actual results. It is 
the business of Connecticut to raise timber for sale— 
nothing short of that. The individual will never fill the 
bill when it comes to raising timber, although his 
efforts and help are necessary. How can the individual 
plant trees to make money when he has to wait for fifty 
years to see anything of commercial value? On the 
other hand, the state is not limited in point of time. 
The value of timber an acre can be greatly increased 
through intelligent supervision. 

E. B. Bronson supplemented what had been said by 
citing the fact that he had set out about 5,000 trees, 
involving an expense of $50, and believed they would 
yield him a return of at least 10 percent on the invest- 
ment, including the cost of the land. 

The matter was also discussed by Lieutenant Governor 
Lake, who believed that the state should assume the-tax 
burden of all wood land which meets with the approval 
of the state forestry department. and which is to be 
used for growing timber, and -shall also dictate as to 
the cutting and marketing. The present appropriation 
for state forests is totally inadequate. The following 
resolution was then passed: 

That we urge the. acquisition of a forest reserve in each 
county of the state and the appropriation for such purpose 
of at least $25,000 in each biennial session of the 1 lature 
until the acreage of ‘the state forest reserves assumes pro- 
portions commensurate with the importance of the object 
to be attained, namely, the demonstration of the interests 
of forest growth and the production of timber for the future 
needs .of the state. 

The. meeting. then went into executive session, when 
the matter of hardwood inspection was discussed, the 
matter finally-‘being“left to a special committee, con- 
sisting of W. H,- Judd and E. H, Barnum. 


New Officers. 

Through a nominating committee the following ‘list 
of officers was. placed in nomination and. all were elected 
unanimously : 

President—Louis.A. Lampson, New Haven. 

Vice president—Howard L. Platt, New Britain. 

Secretary and treasuirer—-Louis A. Mansfield, New Haven. 

Insurance director—Louis A. Mansfield, New Haven. 

Directors for one year—F. 8. Bidwell, jr., Windsor Locks; 


E A. Lines, Ansonia; E. J. Lake, Hartford; EB. P. Pelton, 
uSsex. , 


Directors for two ears—A. Schumaker, Waterbury ; 
George W. Hill, Rockville; George F. Taylor, Willimantic; 
J. C. Shaw, Bridgeport. 

_ Directors for three years—-F. W. Bogardus, Stamford; 
F. V. Chappell, New London; J. J.. Murphy, Naugatuck ; 
R. W. Osborn, Ridgefield. 

Delegates to E. 8. R. L. D. A.—Louis A. Lampson, New 
Haven; W. H. Judd, Stamford; Louis A. Mansfield, New 
Haven. 

The following appointments were made by the presi- 
dent: 

Legislation committee—E. B. Bronson, of Winstead, for 
three years. 

Transportation committee—A. W. Burritt, of Bridgeport, 
for three years, in place-of W. H. Judd, of Stamford. 

Membership committee—A. Schumaker, of Waterbury; F. 
A. Lines, of Ansonia, and O. E. Swift, of New Britain, all 
for one year. . 

The annual banquet was served at the Union League 
Club house and 200 seated themselves at the appointed 
hour—1:30 p. m. The committee on arrangements, 
consisting of G. A. Alling, F. 8. Bradley, E. J. Lake, 
A. Schumaker, H. F. Jourdan and L. A. Mansfield, had 
made ample provision for the comfort and welfare of 
the guests, but unexpected late arrivals made a re- 
arrangement of plans necessary. The little discomfort 
which this may have caused, however, -was. soon for- 
gotten in the good time which followed. The menu was 
excellent and well served. At the guest table were 
President Bogardus, Congressman E. J. Hill, Lieutenant 
Governor Lake, Rev. G. H. Ferriss, D. D.; J. Rice Win- 
chell;. President-elect Lampson; William Vaughan, 
president of the Rhode Island association; E. F. Perry, 
secretary of the National association; Mr. Henson, presi- 
dent of the Penn Mutual Fire Insurance Company; 
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J. D. Crary, secretary of the New York association; 
F. H. Johnson, president of the association of dealers 
in masons’ supplies; C. H. Tibbetts, president of the 
Westchester association; George W. Gale, president of 
the Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance Company; William 
B. Gaines, president of the Massachusetts association, 
and L. A. Mansfield. 

President Bogardus acted as toastmaster and Mr. 
Lake, having to retire early, was introduced as the first 
speaker and was very cordially greeted as the next 
governor of the state. If it were in the power of the 
association to nominate there would be no further specu- 
lation as to who the next candidate for governor would 
be. Mr. Lake spoke for the governor, who could not 
attend the meeting. He cited present conditions and 
gave as his reason for the present depression the lack 
of frugality, honest industry and integrity, but believed 
the dull times would be short lived. ‘‘It is up to you 
and me,’’ he said, ‘‘to start from where we are, at the 
bottom round, with hope, trust and determination, to 
cut out unnecessary extravagances and to make our way 
back again to where we were. We have been going too 
fast. There is many a man today running an auto- 
mobile who ought to be pushing a wheelbarrow. The 
year 1908 is going to be the beginning of a time more 
prosperous than any this country has ever seen, but 
whether more prosperous or not more honest.’’ 

For the mayor, who was absent, J. Rice Winchell, 
collector of the port, responded, welcoming the guests 
to the city. Mr. Winchell touched on a topic which had 
oceupied a prominent position on the calendar of the 
meeting—the restoration of the forests, believing that 
we should produce a tree for every tree that was cut. 
We need new timber and the government must foster its 
growth. : 

Rev. G. H. Ferris, D. D., of Philadelphia, Pa., whose 
reputation as an after dinner speaker is well established 
in New Haven, was next introduced. A few stories set 
the crowd in a fine humor and if laughter is an aid to 
digestion nobody went home needing any other tonic. 
This paved the way for a serious talk on the man of 
broad gage. The world is growing weary of the half 
made man and is erying out for a large man. Business 
men ought to be going to church, they ought to be tak- 
ing an interest in politics and ought to know that there 
is something outside of their own particular interests 
and not be narrow. 

Edward F. Henson, of Philadelphia, gave a brief his- 
tory of the mutual insurance companies, which started 
twenty years ago in Chicago and which had effected a 
great saving to lumbermen, both in the prevention of 
the advance in rates by the regular companies and in 
the mutual feature of the companies. ' 

Congressman Hill was introduced as one of the family, 
having been for years prominently identified with the 
association and its interests. The congressman’s mes- 
sage was one of caution and very clearly he emphasized 
the causes of the present depression and counseled the 
business men to go slow. He spoke in some detail in 


‘regard to various financial schemes now before Congress 


and expressed his great satisfaction at the stand taken 
by the Hartford board of trade and financial interests 
in protesting against the various emergency schemes of 
inflation. ‘‘We are in our present condition,’’ he said, 
‘“because the world has stretched its credit to the break- 
ing point. We have been going too fast. We have got 
to stop and think it over. There is a limit beyond 
which the world can not go. We must each do our 
part to bring us back to good, sound conditions as 
speedily as possible.’’ : j 

After a vote of thanks to the committee having the 
arrangements in charge the gathering dispersed. 


Members and Guests. 
NEW YORK. 

J. B. Mitchell, J. L. Roper Lbr. Co. 
George H. Davie, J. L. Roper Lbr. Co. 
Ww. i Bartholomew, Associated Lbr. Co. 
A. L. Underwood, 2d V. P., J. C. Turner Lbr. Co. 
J. D. McLaurin, Skillings, Whitney & Barnes Lbr. Co. 
Fred F. Flynn, BE. H. Daley. 
Arthur E. Lane, Seattle Cedar Lbr. Mfg. Co. 
A. K. Siebe, Chase, Talbot & Co. 
E. F. Perry, Sec., Nat. Wholesaler Lbr. Dealers’ Assn. 
J. D. Crary. 
Walter Adams, Cummer Lbr. Co. 
BE. B. Platt, Wiley Harker Lbr. Co. 
H. F. Wiegand, Chase, Talbot & Co. 
George F. Gray, Merchen, Schnettem Parker Co. 
F. L. Whitcomb, Barker & Co. 
H. A. Savege, G. E. Smith. 


BOSTON. 


M. J. Conolly, Associated Lbr. Co. 

J. E. Hardy, Brockway-Smith Corp’n. 

H. E. Stone, Sec., Lumber Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 
A. L. Artz, Lumber Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 
B. F. Ostrander, Perry & Whitney Co. 

E. F. Saunders, Blanchard Lbr. Co. 

J. C. Kennedy, Wendell F. Brown & Co. 
George W. Gale, Lumber Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 
M. J. Skirritt, Associated Lbr. Co. 

Cc. Patterson, C. Patterson & Co. 

Frank Schumaker, Stone Lbr. Co. 

H. P. Goodrich, Stone Lbr. Co. 

I. S. Butler, W. R. Butler & Co. 

W. A. Hatch, H. M. Bickford Co. 

M. W. Hart. 

H. W. White, Stetson, Cutler & Co. 

O. R. Buell, Woodstock Lbr. Co. 

Charles G. McMann, Barker & Co. 

A. Foster, Stetson, Cutler & Co. 

E. W. Horne, L. N. Godfrey Co. 

Herbert A. Fuller, Furber, Stockford & Co. 
F. S. Kingsley, Shepard & Morse Lbr. Co. 


D. A. Lucey, H. C. Philbrick. 
H. C. Philbrick. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
W. F. Rice. 
Ww. I. 


Todd. 
J. W. Hubbard, Rice & Lockwood Lbr. Co. 
Fred A. Holbrook. 
G. L. Sanford, Fred S. Morse Lbr. Co. 
George F. Alexander. 
A. G. Packard. 
Charles M. Smith, United Lbr. Co. 
George D. Chapin. 
W. C. Morse. 


Carlos Ruggles. 

E. W. Hannay, Gain Robinson Lbr. Co. 

A. L. Seidler. 

T. C. LeBoutiller. 

A. C. Dutton. 

L. Schumaker, A. C. Dutton Lbr. Co. 

E. N. Bagg, Sec. Mass. Retail Lbr. Dealers’ Assn., C. P. 
Chase & Co. 


. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Cc. E. Briggs, New England Lbr. Co. 
M. H. Alling, Kile & Morgan Co. 

John F. Galena, Burrows & Kenyon. 
es . Vaughn, L. Vaughn Co. 
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Buffum, Wellman Lbr. Co. 

NEW HAVEN. 
G. A. Alling, George Alling’s Sons Co. 
E. H. Barnum, George Alling’s Sons Co. 
Charles E. Alling, jr., George Alling’s Sons Co. 
George E. Alling, George Alling’s Sons Co. 
Arthur S. Alling, George Alling’s Sons Co. 
C. $8. DeForest, DeForest & Hotchkiss Co. 
Albert Seibold, DeForest & Hotchkiss Co. 
E. H. Weaver, DeForest & Hotchkiss Co. 
Louis A. Mansfield, DeForest & Hotchkiss Co. 
James BE. Todd, DeForest & Hotchkiss Co. 
E. A. Richards, Richards Lbr. Co. (West Haven). 
Louis A. Lampson, Lampson Lbr. Co. 
Frederick W. Rice, Lampson Lbr. Co. 
KF. H. Newton, Jackson, Newton Haigh Co. 
S. E. Wentworth, Jackson, Newton Haigh Co. 
C. BE. Sanford, Sanford & Treadway. 
H. E. Sanford, Sanford & Treadway. 
Cc. F. Treadway, Sanford & ‘Freadway. 
J. Gibb Smith, Elm City Lbr. Co. 
J. H. Fowler, Elm City Lbr. Co. 
A. S. Holt, New Haven Saw Mill Co. 
W. J. Griffing, New Haven Saw Mill Co. 
F. H. Russell, Russell Lbr. Co. 
I. A. Beckley, Crosby & Beckley Co. 
T. C. Beckley, Crosby & Beckley Co. 
R. L. Walkley, Crosby & Beckley Co. 


WATERBURY. 
A. Schumaker, Brass City Lbr. Co. 
Ix. N. Moyer, Brass City Lbr. Co. 
I. G. Humphrey, City Lbr. & Coal Co. 
F. B. Boardman, City Lbr. & Coal Co. 
C. E. Davis, City Lbr. & Coal Co. 
C. M. Brooks, City Lbr. & Coal Co. 
J. S. Gailey, Waterbury Lbr. & Coal Co. 
D. E. Tryon, Waterbury Lbr. & Coal Co. 
fF. H. Humphrey, Waterbury Lbr. & Coal Co. 
J. F. Bittner, J. E. Smith & Co. 


HARTFORD. 
E. J. Lake, Hartford Lbr. Co. 
W. J. Riley, Hartford Lbr. Co. 
M. P. Harlow, Hartford Lbr. Co. 
I’. M. Harlow, Hartford Lbr. Co. 
B. E. MacKeen, Hartford Lbr. Co. 
G. Fred Smith, Connecticut Valley Lbr. Co. 
Leo A. Korper, Capitol City Lbr. Co. 
Leslie E. Korper, Capitol City Lbr. Co. 
James H. Morgan, Edwin Taylor Lbr. Co. 


STAMFORD. 

W. H. Judd, Getman & Judd Co. 
-Frank W. Bogardus, Getman & Judd Co. 
G. P. Thompson, Getman & Judd Co. 
W. B. Beckley, Stamford Lbr. Co. 

W. N. Keogh, Stamford Lbr. Co. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
W. C. Baldwin, Lee, Mass. 
H. B. Obey, Fitchburg, Mass. 


Justin Peters, Penn. Lumbermen’s Mut. Fire Ins. Co. 

W. B. Gains, Greenfield, Mass.; Franklin County Lbr. Co. 
Cc. F. Schuster, Holyoke, Mass.; Green Mountain Lbr. Co. 
E. J. Johnson, Boston. 


» C. & Fisher, Portland, Me.; Rufus Deering Co. 


A. D. Moore, Bay City, Mich.; Bradley, Miller Co. 

E. E. Carney, Bay City, Mich.; Bradley, Miller & Co. 

Cc. D. Fisher, Chicago; W. E. Kelley & Co. 

C. H. Swift, Utica; Silverthorne & Co. 

S. L. Chapman, Cummer Lbr. Co. 

Congressman E. J. Hill. 

ae e —_—— Pres., Philadelphia; Penn. Lbr. Mut. Fire 
ns. Co. 

Rev. G. H. Ferris, D. D., Philadelphia. 

Charles H. Tibbits, Port Chester. 

J. A. Mahlstedt Lbr. & Coal Co., New Rochelle, N. Y. 

F. W. Bender, New Rochelle, N. Y.; J. A. Mahlstedt Lbr. & 
Coal Co. 

Charles M. Fletcher, Philadelphia; E. B. Hollowell & Co. 

J. A. Buell, Wilmington, Vt.; Deerfield Lbr. Co. 

C. S. French, North Tonawanda; Northern Lbr. Co. 

Fred A. Lines, Ansonia; Ansonia Lbr. Co. 

H. J. Smith, Ansonia; Ansonia Lbr. Co. 

A. R. DeWolf, Ansonia; Ansonia Lbr. Co. 

Fk. Jourdan & Son, Brandford. 

A. W. Burritt, Bridgeport; A. W. Burritt Co. 

R. E. Platt, Bridgeport; J. L. Tomlinson Lbr. Co. 

J. C. Shaw, Bridgeport; West End Lbr. Co. 

George H. Saxton, Bristol; Saxton-& Strong. 

W. R. Strong, Bristol; Saxton & Strong. 

Hi. C. Hull, Clinton. 

Linn BE. Lockwood, Derby ; Housatonic Lbr. Co. 

R. W. Chatfield, Derby ; Housatonic Lbr. Co. 

John L. Jencks, East Hartford. 

Eugene P. Pelton, Essex; H. C. Wooster Co. 

Watson & Morehouse, Kent. 

I. O. Davis, Middletown. 

. S. Davis, Middletown. 

F. P. Herrick, Milford; Milford Lbr. Co. 

W. L. Damon, New Britain; W. L. Damon Co. 

H. M. Damon, New Britain: W. L. Damon Co. 

O. E. Swift, New Britain; Swift & Upson Lbr. Co. 

Ff. P. Upson, New Britain; Swift & Upson Lbr. Co. 

G. K. Macauley, New Britain; New Britain Lbr. Co. 

A. C. Tyler, New Britain; New Britain Lbr. Co. 

Frank H. Johnston, Pres. Mason Material Dealers’ Assn. 

G. W. Duryea, New Canaan; Weed & Turner. 

H. C. Turner, New Canaan; Weed & Turner. 

John J. Gorman, Naugatuck; Naugatuck Lbr. & Coal Co. 

J. J. Murphy, Naugatuck; Naugatuck Lbr. & Coal Co. 

A. B. Cross, Naugatuck; Naugatuck Lbr. & Coal Co. 

G. W. Andrew, Naugatuck; Naugatuck Lbr. & Coal Co. 

Martin Dray, New London; F. H. & A. H. Chappell Co. 

John O. Fox & Co., Putnam. 

R. C. Osborn, Ridgefield; Osborn & Gilbert. 

R. N. Osborn, Ridgefield; Osborn & Gilbert. 

F. W. Bradley, Rockville. 

Southington Lbr. & Feed Co., Southington. 

Northrop Bros., Southport. 

F,. A. Stuart, Thompsonville; Thompsonville Lbr. Co. 

W. A. Fletcher, Thompsonville; Thompsonville Lbr. Co. 

E. B. Bronson, Torrington; Bronson Lbr. & Coal Co. 

Sanford & Hawley, Unionville. 

Parsons Lbr. & Hardware Co., Unionville. 

W. H. Goddard, Wallingford; Wallingford Lbr. Co. 

R. E. Bond, Buffalo, N. Y.; Hugh McLean Lbr. Co. 

A. A. Wetmore, Wallingford; Wallingford Lbr. Co. 

Kk. H. Brown, Wallingford; Wallingford Lbr. Co. 

Richard Clarke, Wallingford; Wallingford Lbr. Co. 

Willimantic Lbr. & Coal Co., Willimantic. 

William Stinson, Windsor. 

F. S. Bidwell, jr., Windsor Locks; F. 8S. Bidwell & Co. 

B. H. Phelps, Windsor Locks; F. S. Bidwell & Co. 

B. H. Phelps, Windsor Locks; F. S. Bidwell & Co. 

E. P. Eveleth, Windsor Locks; F. S. Bidwell & Co. 

Marsh & Newcomb, Litchfield. 
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A WORD PICTURE OF PLENTY FROM THE PROGRESS.OF OREGON. 


[By Fred C. Knapp, Secretary Peninsula Lumber Company, Portland, Ore.] 


To those with poetic inspirations, as well as to those 
with only mercenary motives, do the forests of Oregon 
make strong appeal, and whether journeying through the 
yellow pine country of eastern Oregon, the sugar pine coun- 
try of southern Oregon, among the cedars of the Port Orford 
slope, the big spruce of Clatsop county, or in the fir clad 
hills of the Cascades, we can not help being impressed with 
the magnitude cf the Creator’s handiwork. 

Oregon has the proud distinction of growing in her forest 
garden practically 100 different kinds of trees, a fact that 
may surprise some of her own enthusiastic citizens and be 
of interest to those not entirely familiar with the resources 
of this wonderful state. 

Would the cabinetmaker or the furniture builder seek new 
fields ? 

Is the stock of the match manufacturer running short? 

Would the owner of charcoal ovens abandon his present 
location ? 

Would the proprietor of the pulpwood works and the 
paper mills extend to life of those industries? 

Is the leather manufacturer looking for bark, light of 
weight but heavy with tannic acid? 

Would the trunk or coffinniaker locate close to his supply 
of timber? 

Does the manufacturer of curtain rollers or broom handles 
feel that Mother Nature has turned her back on his business? 

Is the veneer manufacturer of the eastern states seeing 
the “beginning of the end’’? 

If so, then it is for those and ‘‘more also” that the state 
of Oregon wears her sweetest smile as she picks from her 
lap and. holds up for their inspection her redwood, poplar, 
larch, spruce, myrtle, hemlock, white and cone pine, ash, 
manzanita, oak, cherry, Port Orford cedar, and other woods 
daily utilized in connection with the world’s necessities. 

When those best posted and others of us with only a few 
ideas regarding the timber resources of Oregon think of this 
subject, we see, or have seen until a very recent change came 
over the spirit of our dreams, immense saw mill plants, over 
a half thousand of them, the buildings of which, if set end 
to end in a circle, would fence in an area equal to that 
occupied by Chicago. 

The jaws of these huge manufacturing plants fed with 
logs, the securing of which requires the combined efforts of 
nearly 10,000 men in the forests with donkey engines carry- 
ing wire cable sufficient to reach from east to west across 
the state of Michigan ; railroad track almost equal in mileage 
to the entire amount of track controlled by the transconti- 
nental railroad lines operating within Oregon; drivable 
streams with splash dams which, if all closed at one time, 
would raise water in their ‘‘flowage’’ sufficient to float the 
warships of any three nations of the world; .these plants 
with their armies of employees are engaged in distributing, 
we might say, the rough material from a scant dozen of the 
almost unlimited varieties of Oregon woods. 


If 20,000 men, distributing a pay roll of $15,000,000 a 
year under ordinary conditions, are required to handle the 
present output from our forests, who will make a prediction 
as to the future of even this one of Oregon’s many resources 
after those woods, in a measure unknown, become revenue 
producing, and the material now being manufactured is 
brought still closer to the finished product? . 


PPB IPI IID ID IDLO 


TIMBER LAND OWNER SPEAKS OF FOREST 
PRESERVATION. 


ATLANTA, GA., Feb. 20.—At the banquet of the Yel- 
low Pine Sash, Door & Blind Manufacturers of the 
South, which last week concluded a brief convention of 
that organization, the question of the preservation of 
forests of the south was an important theme. Charles 
J. Haden, who with his associates is among the largest 
owners of timber land in the southeast, delivered a 
strong address on the subject. In part he said: 


The chief benefit of the forestry agitation will, no doubt, 
come in arousing the people to a sense of the value of their 
timber holdings. If appreciated, the forest will be pro- 
tected. It is no doubt wise that the government: should 
buy and hold tracts of timber to provide for possible future 
timber famines, notwithstanding such famines may be 
remote. Still the government could not be expected to buy 
up neues forests to protect the water supply of the entire 
Appalachian watersheds. While the old proverb, “Uncle 
Sam is able to buy us all a farm,” meg be true, it would 
be rather immodest to require him to irrigate the donations. 
“Private rights end where — good begins,” and the 
individual must yield the privilege of vandalizing his pri- 
vate woodlands for the use of the commonwealth. It 
would be a stretch of the police power in our republic, but 
the power itself is limited only by the exigency. The 
inevitable result would be to raise the price of lumber. Ii 
the landed proprietor is restrained from cutting more than 
a proper number of full grown trees, then he must get 2 

ce commensurate with his limited and expensively pro- 
duced output. Compared with other products southern 
lumber has never commanded an adequate price. 

The saw mill operator should, as far as possible, own 
the soil from which he cuts the trees. If he only cuts 
trees that are ripe he is no vandal. The yellow pine of 
the south has suffered from abuse more than from use. 
The plea for posterity is open to demurrers. Under the law 
the holder of a life estate may use enough of the growing 
timber for improvements and maintenance of the farms. 
That is about all this generation is doing. The buiiding: 
and railroads in which these trees are being used wil! 
descend by inheritance. to the unborn. Already the con- 
sumption of timber in bridges and trestles is fast decreas- 
ing. Cement is taking its place. 

There is undue alarm about a timber famine. Europe is 
old, yet house building lumber from the Baltic sea is 
freighted to London and sold at prices as low as American 
lumber of corresponding quality is sold in New York. The 
mountains of Abyssinia are still forest clad. South Africa 
could supply Hurope for two centuries. The tributaries of 
the Amazon river (with an all water route to the United 
States) would furnish North America with its hardwood 
supply unto the third and fourth generations. If the tariff 
on —— were removed foreign lumber would inundate our 
markets. 
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RETAILERS OF WEST TENNESSEE AND KENTUCKY HOLD THEIR ANNUAL MEETING. 


Many Enjoy Genuine Kentucky Hospitality—Value of Association Work as Exemplified by President Hall—The Banquet—Concatenation—Attendance. 


The retail lumber dealers of west Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky held their annual meeting in Paducah, Ky., Febru- 
ary 21.and 22, with headquarters at the Palmer house. 
The meeting was not as largely attended as the officers 
had hoped it would be, but those that did come were 
earnest workers, and in addition to doing some good 
association work they enjoyed immensely that famous 
article known as Kentucky hospitality which was meted 
out to them in large quantities by the local lumbermen 
of Paducah, including both retailers and wholesalers, 
and it was voted to hold the next annual meeting in that 
cordial city. 

The‘ first session was called to order by President Hall, 
Friday, February 21, at 2:30 p. m., who introduced 8. A. 
Fowler to bid the delegates welcome to Paducah. Mr. 
Fowler looked outside at the bright sunshine, and acruss 
from the parlor in which the meeting was being held, 
where a great black cat was hanging over the doorway 
under an electric sign saying ‘‘Hoo-Hoo’’ and then 
said: 

Address of Welcome. 


Mr. President and gentlemen of the association: I feel 
quite complimented indeed that I have been selected to 
extend the welcome on the part of the city of Paducah. 
Just why they selected me I do not know, but I am a citizen 
who takes a great pride in my own city and I take pleasure 
in welcoming you all to my city. We are especially glad 
that you are here today. It looks like you have brought 
sunshine and happiness to all of us, and since I think of 
it, it strikes me very forcibly that he that should be straight 
and he that should be free from blemishes and defects 
especially is a lumberman. } 

We are glad to have you here. I am satisfied that you 
feel that the time devoted to deliberation here: was well 
spent, and tomorrow also, when you convene in this house, 
1 believe that you will still be glad that you /have come 
to Paducah to hold your convention. ‘ 

Our city, while it is not large, has some force, yet we 
are all kindness, and it is useless, I think, for me to occupy 
your time any further than to state to you that we give 
you all a generous and kind welcome and we hope that 
when you have gone that you will carry with yeu the 
assurance and satisfaction of having helped us. 

On behalf of the Commercial Club, of which I am a 
member, and on behalf of Paducah, of which I am a citizen, 
and on behalf of the people whom I represent I extend the 
heartiest welcome. 


Following him and feeling that they wanted to make 
the welcome impressive as to heartiness, Earl Palmer, 
the boy orator of Paducah, was also introduced, and he 
added words of welcome, saying: 


Second Installment. 


I remember when I was a boy up north that the old 
play of ‘‘Uncie Tom’s Cabin’ was quite everything on the 
boards (I do not believe it attained a similar degree of 
popularity south of the river); it was necessary to intro- 
duce some new things, and it was introduced by some great 
mind conceiving the idea of duplicating characters, and I 
remember seeing two Uncle Toms, two Topsies and on one 
occasion two jackasses. These reminiscences are recalled to 
me now by the fact that this calls for two addresses. 

Now, gentlemen, after thinking the matter over, I. come 
to the ‘eonclusion that I do not think that one man could 
get up here and extend to you the welcome and pleasure 
we feelin having you here today. It is my pleasure to 
extend a warm welcome to you on behalf of the lumbermen 
of Paducah. I have no keys of the city to extend to you, 
but I do not believe there are any barriers exposed to lum- 
bermen, it makes no difference what branch of the trade 
they belong to. 

There is one point, though, that I would like to bring out, 
and that is, no member of an association should stand as 
a debtor to his association. In other words, he should not 
go to a meeting of this kind and expect to take away any 
more from the result of the meeting than he brings to the 
meeting. It is the duty of every man to give fully as much 
as he receives. We are going to give a banquet tonight for 
the entertainment of every visitor at this convention and 
the only way you can hurt our feelings about this banquet 
is to stay away from it. We want you all with us, and 
trust that your meeting here will be pleasant and profitable, 
and you who are strangers look over our city and we believe 
you will bé pleased with it and trust that when you leave 
you will take away many happy memories. 


J. W. Henry, on being called to make a response to 
this double address of welcome, said: 


I feel very much like the Indiana man who crawled into 
a log after a ’possum—stuck fast and could not get out 
and didn’t know what in the world was to be done; but 
finally he remembered that he had voted for Springer and 
crawled out easily. 

Now, I never felt smaller in my life. Surely the commit- 
tee who arranged the program has placed a much higher 
estimate on my ability to make a speech than I do myself. 
I am fortunate in knowing that I do not know much and 
it is entirely out of my line, Mr. President, to make speeches. 
Words come very hard to me and I have to have consider- 
able previous meditation, but it will be very pleasing on our 
part to come here and accept the hospitality, greeting and 
welcome that has been extended to us, and I feel sure that 
this welcome that has been extended to us is sincere and I 
wish to reply, if you please, in the same strain. 

There is only one Paducah that I know anything about. 
This fair city on the river, and so far as I have seen, at 
present the streets are open at both ends. We expect to 
accept, enjoy and appreciate the welcome that has been 
extended to us and we hope that we will prove to you that 
we can be users and not abusers of the hospitality offered. 
I feel especially that we should all sincerely appreciate the 
efforts that have been made by the lumbermen of Paducah 
and what they have done to entertain us and make our 
Stay pleasant. For all these things, gentlemen, let me most 
sincerely, on the part of the lumbermen of the West Ten- 
nessee & Kentucky association, thank you. 


The president then made his annual address as fol- 
lows: 


President Hall’s Address. 


As some of you remember, we organized a retail lumber 
dealers’ association in Jackson about 1895-6 which after- 
ward united with the Illinois association, but it was found 
that the meetings were always so far off and that all sub- 
jects were discussed from an Illinois standpoint, so the 
members from this section ‘soon withdrew and we were with- 
out protection for several years. 

About a year before we organized this association I was 
forcibly reminded that we needed protection by a county 
contractor who lived about ten miles from my town on the 
Mobile & Ohto railroad. ‘This contractor discovered that he 
could buy pine flooring as cheap as I could, so he went 
around to parties whom he knew were going to build and 
agreed to sell them their bill of flooring at an advance of 
50 cents a thousand provided they would come to the car 


and get it the day it arrived on the sidetrack in my town. 
By this arrangement he sold two carloads. I suppose I 
would not have minded it so much if he would have made 
a fair profit, but that 50 cents a thousand was the last 
straw, so 1 began to think where I could get protection. 
The nearest association was in Illinois. I at once joined 
them, but inside of a year the Kentucky association was 
formed; as that was better I joined that, but in a short 
time our secretary wrote me that he was anxious to revive 
our old association of this section, so I agreed to help him. 
Hence, at that time I was a’member of three associations. 
A very enthusiastic association man, you will say. Well, 
I am still as enthusiastic, but only belong to two associa- 
tions now ; this and the Kentucky association. 

This being the end of our second year’s business I think 
it would be well for us to look over our work and see what 
we aave accomplished and if it pays to belong to this asso- 
ciation. 

We organized in Jackson with a membership of about 
twenty dealers, intending to cover only a small territory, 
so that we would not have far to go to attend all our 
meetings and all could attend without much inconvenience 
and loss of time. 

From this small beginning we have secured fifty-eight 
members, or about 75 percent of the dealers in the territory 
intended to be covered. We have had four meetings, with 
an attendance of about fifty at each of the two last meetings. 
We have gotten acquainted with each other as retail lum- 
ber dealers, as well as a good many wholesalers, and speaking 
for myself I wish to say that I never was associated with 
so many men that were universally good fellows and willing 
to lend a hand and push the work along for the general good 
of the lumber business. 

As to whether it pays I wish to say that if we had 
accomplished nothing more than our pleasant association I 
would feel that I had been amply repaid for what little I 
had done to forward the association, but that is only a 
small part of the goods I have gotten out of the association. 


Value of the Association. 


As business men we are disposed to look at this question 
from a financial standpoint: “How many dollars has it 
been worth to me?’ I will say a good many of the ideas 
I have formed as to better manner of conducting my busi- 
ness from listening to the discussion of such questions 
as the lien laws, credits and collections, stock keeping, the 
folly of price cutting, costs and profits of the retail lum- 
ber business etc. This feature alone would pay for our 
trouble. 

Aside from this educational feature we have succeeded, to 
a great extent, in overcoming the competition that has ex- 
isted heretofore between the retail dealers and the whole- 
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saler who sold to consumers, for we have had very little 
complaint of this practice lately. I therefore think that 
you will all agree with me that this association pays. 

There are other things that we want to accomplish, 
such as mail order competition and its sister evils, the 
parcels post, car shortage and reciprocal demurrage, freight 
rates, better control of public carriers by commerce com- 
mission or otherwise. I think most of these questions can 
be only controlled by legislation which we can control only 
through legislation which can be passed by these and other 
associations like this which are organized by other lines 
of business. If these various associations would unite on 
any measure and all the members of these associations 
appeal to their representatives they could have any just 
law passed. To this end I recommend that we have a 
standing committee on legislation whose duty it shall be 
to recommend such measures as they think best for the 
interest of this association. 

I. would recommend that the secretary as soon as con- 
venient after our annual meetings mail to all our members 
a list of all complaints that have been made during the 
year, showing what disposition has been made of them, 
and that the members pone these before them during the 
year in order that they will not forget the wholesaler who 
does not live up to our ideas of the ethics of business, and 
also remember that our constitution forbids us to buy from 
them. I have had some complaint that some of our mem- 
bers have disregarded this part of our constitution, but 
have doubted this report, for I do not believe we have a 
member who has so little business judgment as to think that 
he can do this and not destroy the very principle on which 
our organization is based, and if they did such a thing it 
was from oy forgetfulness or misrepresentation of some 
firms who had been reported and had told that the matter 
had been satisfactorily adjusted. 

I would also recommend that the secretary at the time 
that he sends out this report also incloses an uptodate list 
of the members in good standing, in order that he may also 
keep that before him during the year to remind him that 
every member whose name is on this list is looking to him to 
do his duty not only in upholding the principles of this asso- 
ciation, but also use his influence on every retail lumber 
dealer in this territory to become a member of this associa- 
tion. For it is only by untiring zeal and integrity that we 
can accomplish anything. 

Recognizing the ethics of business as we do we say in 
our declaration of purpose that we discontinue any dishon- 
est methods and will not permit those guilty of such to 
remain members of this association. I regard the arbitrary 
eancelation of orders without sufficient reason as dishonest 
and as such should be discontinued. We inserted this in 
our declaration of purpose for the protection of the whole- 


saler. At the same time it is equally dishonest for them 
to fail or delay shipment because prices have advanced, and 
as there are always two sides to such questions I should 
advocate the referring of such questions to a committee 
composed of an equal number of members of the association 
to which the wholesaler belongs and of this association, 
and that the decision of this joint committee shall be bind- 
ing on both parties to the transaction; I think that all 
controverted questions that may arise between members of 
wholesalers and retailers be left to this committee to decide 
if such an agreement can be effected. 

I would suggest that a resolution be offered at this meet- 

ing that our representatives in Congress support an amend 
ment to the interstate commerce law that no railroad rate 
be advanced without giving shippers opportunity to file 
objections and have same passed upon by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission before same should become effective; 
thereby overcoming the tangle that has resulted from the 
wrangle over the 2-cent advance to Ohio river points where 
the adjustment occurred after the rate had been collected, 
resulting in millions of dollars of the shippers’ money 
being tied up for an indefinite time. 
“ This meeting ends my second term as your president. I 
wish now to thank you one and all for your universal 
assistance and support in my humble efforts to advance 
the interests of this association and to pledge to my suc- 
cessor any assistance I may be able to render him fh the 
discharge of his duties. 


Following the president’s address Secretary Bransford 
read his annual report, which follows: 


The Secretary’s Report. 


The financial condition of our association, as per itemized 
report submitted herewith, showing total receipts and ex- 
penditures, leaving a deficit for the year of $70.35. This 
deficit is caused by purchase of supplies, part of which 
are now in hands of secretary; some extraordinary expenses 
incurred in soliciting members for association, such as trav- 
eling expenses for officers, and finally unpaid dues, of which 
is now due fees from Memphis dealers and two members 
outside of Memphis. Therefore I feel sure that revenue 
received during the coming year will be ample to pay all 
regular and special expenses, cover this deficit in full and 
perhaps leave a small balance at the end of this year. 
You will notice that we still retain our membership in the 
National association, costing us $50 a year; that a special 
meeting of directors cost us -$22.50; that $10.20 was ex- 
pended fev subscriptions and copies of trade journals. As 
stated, with income now guaranteed and with increased 
membership we should receive, we will increase our income 
over total of any probable expense. I believe that as soon 
as possible we should accumulate a reserve fund gradually, 
so as to provide a fund to take care of any extraordinary 
expense which we —{ incur in the future. The first re- 
ceipts of this year will be used to take up deficit, especially 
that part advanced by the president. I will at proper time 
hand to auditing committee appointed by president itemized 
copy of financial statement. 


Anent Membership. 


The next matter I wish to report on is the membership 
and its progress since last meeting. Since the last meeting 
we have dropped one member, who retires from business. 
We have added to the list fourteen members in Memphis; 
by special agreement between officers of this association me | 
dealers of that city we enroll them as members at reduce 
fee, in view of large number of members from that city, 
and official business between ourselves and the members in 
Memphis, to be handled through the secretary of their 
local association, V. R. Smith. I believe that this agree- 
ment will be satisfactory and profitable both to Memphis 
dealers and other members, at same time adding much 
strength to our association. This gives us at this date 
fifty-eight members, as per list issued and distributed. 

I believe that we have reached a point where we have 
demonstrated conclusively that we have made a success of 
our effort to organize and maintain an effective and strong 
association, and that our efforts to increase membership 
will from now on meet with readier results. Starting this 
association in face of past failures and belief in many that 
an association was useless, we have now made more progress 
than any before us and, as stated, I believe we can demon- 
strate that we have made a success of our erdeavors. I 
believe we should especially urge on every individual mem- 
ber that the association depends on his efforts as well as 
others and that every member should consider himself a 
committee for soliciting membership; also that we should 
not allow personal prejudice to allow us to not want any 
eligible dealer in the association, but should especially urge 
our competitors to join, as thereby you will make him pay 
part for protection which you are now purchasing for both 
yourself and your competitor. 

The next item I wish to report on is matter of complaints. 
Very few complaints have been officially reported to the 
association during this year. We have complaints from 
—— dealers on file in process of investigation, report on 
which will be made later in the year if necessary. We find 
that it pays in the long run to use reason and argument in 
every case, as this will many times amicably settle cases 
of complaints. Also it is, I believe, a good idea to bring 
all complaints, where possible; to the meeting, and endeavor 
to settle them with our representatives or firm against whom 
you have complaint. 

Owing to the present so called antitrust agitation and 
hysteria we must use caution in all cases.. I do not be- 
lieve there is any question of the legality of our constitu- 
tion and our association, as printed and intended; but at 
the same time we must not attempt to overreach our powers 
and try to do the impossible; such action will bring trouble 
on our heads without any results; at the same time I be- 
lieve we should stand firmly and united for our rights, and 
not allow any bluff from any firm, to make us allow it to 
infringe on our rights. I believe that we? court will sustain 
our contention that we have as much right as an incorpo- 
rated body to say from whom we shall buy as the individual 
member has in his own business. The aim of this association 
is to protect the members in their business, promote harmony 
and good feeling between the different members and our 
wholesale friends also; and to distribute to our members 
information which is beneficial and needful to them in their 


business. 
Bright Outlook for the Future. 


Beginning this association year with great buoyancy in 
financial matters, all stock at highest prices and a general 
boom spirit in all business, we are passing through a period 
of deep financial depression, in which every class of business 
has been seriously affected and curtailed, among which one 
of the chief sufferers has been the lumber industry, and 
especially has the retailers’ business been decreased. How- 
ever, it is a matter of great satisfaction to note that failures 
have been unknown among the retailers, and I do not be- 
lieve that a single member of this association has ever had 
his credit questioned. I believe, however, that we are now 
facing a year which will prove very profitable to retailers; 
the building outlook being from all authorities favorable 
and the present prices and condition of the markets giving 
the retailers golden opportunities to receive good profits. 

I would like to ask that whoever is secretary of this 
association in the future that the members give him sup- 
port and help in his work; answer all letters promptly, 
attend the meetings when a, and that they give com- 
plete and prompt reports of all complaints; many times it is 
possible to extract from a member enough information on 
which to base a legitimate complaint. 
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I must also say that it is a hard matter to define a deal- 
er’s territory, and especially hard to stop sales to consumers 
in small towns where there are no dealers. Another point 
is that’ the rules of all associations réeqtiré each separate 
yard to take out individual membership, regardless of own- 
ership. 

I would like to recommend to this association that we 
adopt resolutions calling on the congressmen from our ter- 
ritory: to oppose the so called financial: bill, the postal sav- 
ings bank bill and, above all, the parcels post bill. These 
matters will all be thoroughly covered in discussions and 
acted on. ‘ Boos! 

I wish to thank this association for the honor done me 
in retaining me as secretary for these two: years of our 
work, and assure it that I have endeavored to perform the 
duties of that position. q 

1 want to thank, especially, our president, for his help 
and ever ready desire to work for the association, sparing 
no time, effort or expense; and while I do not believe in 
ene man holding an office where there is pie forever, I believe 
in retaining W. K. Hall president of this association as 
long as it lasts or as long as W. K. Hall lasts. ‘ 

Finally, I wish to thank the members and our visitors 
for their attendance at this meeting, as it encourages one 
to make an effort when he sees the results; and to thank 
che lumber dealers of Paducah for their splendid hospitality 
and entertainment which they have prepared and offer us 
in their @ity: especially to thank Mr. Fowler and Mr. 
Palmer ‘for their attendance at this convention, and the 
honor they ‘have done us in attending and delivering to us 
addresses which-we all feel in our hearts to be of genuine 
and hearty welcome. 

After the secretary’s report President Hall appointed 
committees as follows, appointing the chairman in each 
case to name the balance of his committee: 

Ccmmittee on resolutions—S. D. Enochs, chairman; 
C. H. Sherrill, J. .M. Henry. 

Committee on nominations—J. W. Bransford, chair- 
man; W. A. Dodds, Cliff Treas. 

Auditing committee—O. Dircks, chairman, H. C. Can- 
nady, W. L. Patrick. 

An interesting talk on association work was given 
by U. S. Shacklett, mayor of Fulton, Ky., who, though 
not a lumberman, is an ardent association worker, being 
a member of the Kentucky Hardware Dealers’ Associa- 
tion. Among other things he pointed out that in Ken- 
tucky legislation on certain points is needed, .and that one 
of the best ways to get it is for the different associa- 
tions to use their influence with legislators to turn them 
away from wasting too must time with politics and to 
turn their attention more toward legislation for the 
benefit of commercial industries of the state. 

Following Mr. Shacklett the president introduced J. H. 
3aird, of Nashville, Tenn., to give some announcements 
of the trade outlook as he sees it. Mr. Baird said that 
while there are lots of wholesalers wanting to sell lum- 
ber, it looks like things are brightening for the retailers 
and that the year’s trade will. be good. 

Following this was-adjournment for the day. 

‘SECOND SESSION. 

The second session was called to order about 11:30 
a. m, the boys have slept somewhat late from having 
been up so long enjoying the hospitality of the local 
lumbermen and Hoo-Hoo the night before. At the_be- 
ginning of this session the president called on E. S. 
Nail to address the meeting on ‘the subject of ‘‘ Mutual 
Fire Insurance.’’ Mr. Nail, who is a well known author- 
ity on this subject, said: 





Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance. 


Mr. President and gentlemen—I have nothing prepared 
except what may come out of my experience and business 





E. 8S. NAIL, OF MANSFIELD, OH10; 
A Prominent Mutual Insurance Man. 


for about thirteen years, and if I can give you anything that 
will be of profit I shail feel that I- have been amply paid 
for my visit among you. What I have to.say to you 
must be in the nature of a conversation rather than a 
speech. 

Associations are great educators. Perhaps the greatest 
educator we have is a body of men coming together to gain 
knowledge of the business in which they are engaged. 

The subject of insurance is of interest to. lumbermen 
because it is a necessary thing in conducting their business. 
I. have been in the lumber business practically all my life 
and I know someting of the conditions. Insurance is neces- 
sary. I have been through a fire myself and I know what 
it means to be called up in the early hours of the morning 
and told my mill was on fire. Perhaps some of you men 
have had the same experience; if so I extend to you my 
sympathy. 

Early in the history of this company people saw the good 
of some protection against fire. ‘They knew nothing about 
fire insurance but conceived the idea that they would recom- 
pense each other for loss in that way. This was done and 
they were able to help those who would otherwise have 
been destitute. 

Now, gentlemen, I believe that if you could see this as 













I do you would ask for a policy in this company and you 
would prize it as high as a government bond. 


» Mr. Nail was questioned at.some length, by members 
present who were interested in the subject ot insurance 
end after answering questions ‘and explaining to the 
satisfaction of those present the workings or mutual 
insurance the meeting adjourned until 2 p. m. 


LAST SESSION. 

The last session was opened by an address from the 
humorist of the association, O. Dircks, with the subject 
ot ‘‘How We Should Treat Our Competitors,’’ and 
while there was lots of fun in Mr. Direk’s address there 
was also quite a lot of good logic. 

There were a number of informal talks by the dele- 
gates and the following paper by W. L. Patrick, on 
**Cost and Profits,’’ which was read by the secretary: 

Costs and Profits. 


In opening the subject of “Costs and Profits’ for discus- 
sion, we take it for granted that most yards have one or 
= competitors and that they are all after the almighty 
dollar. 

rirst, we would direct your attention to the fact that the 
retail lumber dealer's business is unlike any other in several 
ways. And more especially so for the fact that we are 
obliged to do a large share of our business through or direct 
to contractors, and their methods, notably the one of pit- 
ting all the dealers in town against each other on all their 
bills, causes a situation that is not easily handled as it 
might seem. As the greater part of the business of many 
dealers is made up of this class, and after making allow- 
ance for deductions and losses, they -will find at the end 
of the year that their profits are not in proportion to the 
cost, which includes first cost, capital invested, labor and 
losses. 

So we would consider it a pleasure and duty toward our 
follow lumbermen worthy of this patriotic day, at least 
with lumber dealers, if we can lead this discussion into the 
adoption cf some other plan of dealing with contractors 
and the estimated bill subject. The main difficulty comes 
in with incompetent and irresponsible wouldbe contractors, 
who are overanxious to get work, and in order to do so 
take it at a price that will not permit them to even pay 
all their material and labor bills. Their excuse generally 
is: “I made a mistake in figuring it.’’ In other words, 
they did not know it was “loaded,” and you are in the 
same position you would be in around a fool with a gun— 
you are supposed to be hurt. We .will make this assertion, 
and think you will bear me out in it: If a grocer or a dry 
goods merchant sells as much as $100 worth of goods in 
a day, made up mostly of small bills, he will make at 
least 25 percent -profit, and. no kicking at the price, while 
if a lumber bill was estimated of a like amount it would 
not carry more than 10 percent profit. 

In dull times, especially, this castom is very bad, as it 
is harder at such a time to turn down a large bill than it 
would be when there was plenty of work and everybody 
busy. We believe that most contractors of any standing 
would readily see the injustice of this method and be 
induced to adopt some other plan of placing their bills. 

-So we take the stand that retail lumber, dealers can and 
should control the method of selling and. handling their 
stock and that it should be conducted on. some plan to 
insure them a reasonable profit, and in this way avoid the 
tendency to “rob Peter to pay Paul,” and also have the 
satisfaction of doing a business in which the profits are in 
proportion to the costs. 

As we look at this question. of costs and profits it seems 
to be a problem that the lumber dealers of each town will 
have to settle among themselves; and to this end we want 
to put in a plea for a better feeling and more concerted 
action among dealers in the same town along certain lines 
at least, where they are all interested alike. Such as post- 
ing each other against deadbeats and ‘‘professional contrac- 
tors,’ and we also recommend that all dealers should attend 
the meetings of this associationy where these questions can 
be freely discussed and a_ better understanding prevail 
ameng all lumber dealers to the end that the cost and 
profits should be in right proportion, and with these sug- 
gestions will yield the floor foriothers to speak on these 
important ‘subjects. 

Following this the committee;on resolutions made its 
report as follows: 


Report of Committee on Resolutions. 


WHEREAS, Some manufacturers and wholesalers have in 
the past, actuated by their present interest and acting ex 
parte, canceled orders given them and accepted by them in 
good faith, to the detriment of the interest of the retailers: 
therefore be it , 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this association that 
any order for goods giyen by. any member of this associa- 
tion, and accepted by manufacturers and wholesalers in good 
faith, be considered a contract, equally binding upon both 
parties, and is not subject. to cancelation by either party 
without consent of the other. And be it further 

Resolved, That in case of any cancelation of orders by 
any member of this association or any manufacturers or 
wholesalers who have accepted an order for goods from any 
member of this association, the aggrieved party may refer 
the matter for adjustment to a committee of three appointed 
by the president of this association.acting with a committee 
of three, selected by the association. to which the manufac- 
turer or wholesaler belongs, and their action in the matter 
shall be final and binding on both parties. 


WuHereas, Every retail merchant who is a citizen of Ken- 
tucky or Tennessee, doing business in the state of which he 
is a citizen, pays for the privilege of doing business a tax 
for the support of the government of said states, and is 
denied the privilege of retailing goods without the payment 
of such tax, be it 

Resolved, That to allow those who are not citizens to 
retail goods in said states without the payment of such 
tax is unfair and is not just to our own citizens. Be it 
further 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this association that 
the Congress of the United States should enact a law mak- 
ing any goods shipped into the state from without subject 
in all =— to the laws of the state into which such goods 
are shipped. \ 

Resolved, That the secretary of this association be re- 
quested to furnish a copy of this resolution to the sénators 
and representatives in Congress from the states of Kentucky 
and Tennessee, requesting that they introduce and have 
enacted by Congress such laws as herein indicated. 


Wuereas, The mechanics’ lien law of Tennessee, which 
was enacted to give the owner who has a house built b 
contract and the furnishers of material for the house both 
protection from the dishonest and eet gee contractor, 
and is intended to assist the responsible and honest con- 
tractor, is often defeated of its purpose, because of the 
limited time in which owners must have notice of any 
amount due to the furnisher of material, be it 

Resolved, That a change in the present law, allowing the 
furnisher of material ninety days instead of thirty days 
in which to give notice, would promote the interest of 
owners, honest contractors and furnishers, and would tend 
to eliminate from the business the dishonest and irresponsi- 
ble contractor who is a menace and hindrance to fair and 
prosperous business; and be it further : 

Resolved, That the president of this association appoint 
a legislative committee of three, who shall take steps to 
have the state assembly of Tennessee enact a law allowing a 
longer time limit in which notice may be given to owners. 





WHEREAS, The car service association declares and is 
enforcing certain demurrage rules against shippers and con- 
signee who retain in their hands cars -beyond a certain lim- 
ited, thme ; and 

WHEREAS, It refuses to pay the same rates of demurrage 
where it retains in its hands the goods of the shippers and 
consignees beyond a reasonable time; be it 

Resolved, That the railroad commissions of the states 
of Kentucky and Tennessee are hereby earnestly urged to 
enact and enforce such reciprocal demurrage rules as will 
compel the railroads doing business in Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee to handle freights aes od and without unnecessary 
delay, and incase of their failure to do so force them to 
pay the patrons of their roads equal and reciprocal demur- 
rage charges; and be it 

Resolved, 'That a copy of this resolution be forwarded by 
the secretary of this association to the chairman of the 
railroad commission of Tennessee and the chairman of the 
railroad commission of Kentucky, urging that they take 
such action as is indicated above; and be it further 

Resolved, That this association does earnestly second the 
efforts of the International Reciprocal Demurrage Associa- 
tion to induce the Interstate Commerce Commission of the 
United States to grant the shippers of the United States 
reciprocal demurrage, urging upon their rules of demurrage, 
they should be forced to pay reciprocal demurrage when 
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Three Time President of the Association. 


os a to give the public prompt and efficient service ; 
and be it ; 

Resolved, That this association recognizing that its won- 
derful success is in a very large measure due to the sound 
and efficient oversight of its president and the untiring, 
effective work of its secretary, tenders to these officers its 
thanks and its heartiest appreciation of their faithful and 
onerous labors in its behalf; and be it 

Resolved, That we tender our heartiest thanks to the 
mayor and the Commercial Club of Paducah for their invi- 
tation to the association to hold its meeting in this city; 
to the lumbermen of Paducah for their hospitable entertain- 
ment ,of the association; to the manufacturers and whole- 
salers who encouraged us by having their representatives 
meet us; to the newspapers and trade journals for couftesy 
shown in preparing reports of our meeting. } 

The nominating committee in its report recommended 
the reélection of the old officers, which was adopted by 
unanimous vote; so the officers and directors of the 
West Tennessee & Kentucky Association continue to be 
as follows: 

President—W. K. Hall, Fulton, Ky. 

Vice president—S. B. Enochs, Jackson, Tenn. 

Secretary-treasurer—R. P. Bransford, Union City, Tenn. 

Directors—W. K. Hall, Fulton, Ky.; S. B. Enochs, Jack- 
son, Tenn.: R. P. Bransford, Union City; J. W. Strohm, 
Wickliffe, Ky.; J. W. Henry, Clinton, Ky.; O. S. Wagner, 
Mayfield, Ky.; J. R. Cole, Newbern, Tenn.; W. B. Williams, 
Ripley, Tenn.; W. T. Ingram, Trenton, Tenn. 

After this there was some discussion about the place 
of the next meeting, at the close of which it was de- 
cided to hold the semi-annual at a place to be selected 
by the officers and to hold the next annual meeting at 
Paducah. A 

New members were added to the association at this 
meeting as follows: 

C. Arnett, Newbern, Tenn. 

Gray Lumber & Coal Company, Kuttawa, Ky. 

I‘ooks Lumber Company, Paducah, Ky. 

Alloway Bros., Sturgis, Ky. 

W. J. Elis Lumber Company, Hardin, Ky. 


THE BANQUET. 


On the night of Friday, February 21, or rather on 
the morning of Washington’s birthday, Saturday the 
22nd, Hoo-Hoo, the lumbermen, and their friends present 
were taken to the main dining room of the Palmer house 
and treated to an excellent feast, for both body and 
mind. 

Luke Russell was toastmaster and introduced J. T. 
Donovan, agent for the Illinois Central railroad and 
one of the best Hoo-Hoo in Paducah, who had to leave 
in a few minutes and wanted to say a few words to 
the Hoo-Hoo before starting. He had his say, got a 
Hoo-Hoo yell in response, and then the crowd, about 
100, got busy destroying the refreshments. 

Hon. Charles K. Wheeler, being introduced to dis- 
euss the ‘‘Big Trees I Have Seen,’’ played a joke on 
the audience by starting out to eulogize Washington 
and truth telling and wound up by telling some ‘‘ whop- 
pers’’ about seeing trees forty-seven feet in cireumfer- 
ence and 300 feet to the first limb. 

R. 8S. Robertson, in response to the toast ‘‘ When Ken- 
tucky Has Gone Dry,’’ had sprung a lot of rhyme on 
the crowd before they realized what was doing and the 
newspaper men present were not able to catch up and 
find out what it all was. They knew it was good, al- 
right, and then bemg thoroughly awake when C. C. 
Grassham followed on the ‘‘Hoo-Hoo Man’’ they caught 
what he was saying and it sounded like this: 
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‘‘THE HOO-HOO MAN.’’ 
By C. C. GRASSHAM. 
A long time ago in the Bible land 
Lived old Noah with his little band— 
And he was given to understand 
An Ark must be built of the Gopher brand. 


Old Noah cried, “What shall I do?’ 
When a yoice spoke u 
And said, ‘Be a Hoo-Hoo.”’ 


Then he became a ‘‘Hoo-Hoo”’ man 

And the very first in that Bible land; 

He made chips fall and sawdust fly 

And from then till now all ly been high ; 
So wherever you go, and whatever you do, 

You meet with a son of the first ‘“Hoo- Hoo.” 


Some say “Noah Hoo-Hoo on water fed, 
And by 80 — had no ache in his head; 
But ail other *“‘Hoo-Hoo” that I have known 
Claim that Noah had to go it alone. 


Yet if he had ever tasted “Mumm’s Extra Dry,” 
And had known that lumber would go so high, : 
He would have sailed that flood in a frying pan 
Just to be here tonight a ‘‘Hoo-Hoo man. 

So when your friends ask what to do, 

Tell them one thing: “Just be a Hoo-Hoo.” 


All Hoo-Hoo men look just the same— 

Some may be wild and others tame; 

But if you think they won’t all do you 

Just inquire of the man who has tried a “Hoo-Hoo.” 


Go build anything from a mansion to a box— 

Don’t buy any windows or use any locks ; 

Leave off the roof; don’t use any floors; 

Take off the sides and take off the doors. 

Use no kind of lumber but boxing or joists— 

But watch the ‘‘Hoo-Hoo Cat’ while its back it hoists; 
And then you will know why its tail goes high, 

For it carries all prices up to the sky. 


Now don’t think I’m mad atthe “Hoo- Hoo man’’— 
I look upon him as the salt of the lan 

But his cat I don’t like, in country or town, 

And don’t think I will till his tail comes down. 


Next came our dignified and deliberate friend, Bently 
Skinner, who is noted for being a strong contrast in 
size to his big partner, N. O. Gray, of the Gray Lumber 
& Coa] Company, Kuttawa, Ky., and told about when 
he took the thirty-third degree in Hoo-Hoo. 

Will Bradshaw said when he received a call to talk 
at the Hoo-Hoo he felt like he had a night rider sign 
tacked on his door and he came with some fear and 
trepidation, but since coming he realized that the only 
things Hoo-Hoo do violence to is dull care and solemn 
melancholy. 

When President. Hall was called on for an after din- 
ner speech he pleaded not guilty, but the crowd demurred 
to the plea and he had to say something anyhow. J. H. 
Baird, Scrivenoter of Hoo-Hoo, did his usual stunt, 
after which Earl Palmer, demonstrater that he, too, could 
do a little rhyming, and taking for his subject ‘‘ The 
South Is Going Dry,’’ ground out the following: 


THE SOUTH IS GOING DRY. 


By EaRL PALMER. 


Lay the jest about the julep 
In the camphor balls at last, 

For a miracle has happened 
And the olden days are past. 


That which made Milwaukee famous 
Foams no more in Tennessee, 
And the lid of old Missouri 
Is as tight locked as can be. 


Oh, the comic paper colored 
And his cronies well may sigh, 
For the mint is coming early, 
But the South is going dry. 


By the stillside on the hillside 
In Kentucky all is still, 

For the ny damp refreshment 
Must be dipped up from the rill. 


It is useless at the fountain 
To wink the winkful eye, 
For the crystal glass is dusty 

And the South is going dry. 


‘Tis of water, water everywhere, 
No other sort of drink; 

We miss the cheering music 
Of the mellow crystal clink. 


Like when Colonel and when Major 
And General and Judge 

Used to take a little nip 
To give their appetite. an edge. 


For a" eggnog now is nogless 
d the rye has gone awry 

And the punch bow! holds carnations, 
For the South is going dry. 


All nightcaps now have tassels on 
And are worn upon the head, 
Not like the nightcaps that we took 

When we never went to bed. 


And each man can walk a chalk line 
When the stars are in the sky, 
Since the fizz glass now is fizzless 

And the South is going dry. 


Lay the jest about the julep 
"Neath the chestnut tree at last, 
For there’s but one kind of moonshine 
And the olden days are past. 


For the mint beds make a pasture, 
And the corkscrew hangeth high, 

All is still along the stillside 
And the South is going dry. 


There were a few more short stunts, after which the 
social meeting adjourned by singing ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne.’’ 


Attendance. 


W. K. Hall, Fulton, Ky.; W. K. Hall Lbr. Co. 

R. P. Bransford, Union City, Tenn.; Bransford Lbr. Co. 
U. S. Shaeklett, Fulton, Ky.; Shacklett Hardware Co. 
O. Direks, Union City, Tenn.; Askin-Dircks Lbr. Co. 
J. M. Henry, Clinton, Ky.: J. M. Henry & Co. 

H. C. Caleutt, Dyersburg, Tenn.; N. U. Caleutt & Co. 








W. A. Dodds, Hickman, Ky.; W, A. Dodds. 

Cliff Treas, Benton, Ky.; R. G. Treds Lbr. Co. 

F. 8S. Patrick, Milan, Tenn. ; Fr. S. Patrick. ° 

S. B. Enochs, Jackson, Tenn. Enochs Lbr Co. 

Hi. H. ‘Treadgill,: Lexington, Tenn. Preadgill Bros. 

J. RK. Sandifer, Jackson, Miss. ; ¢ Cc. Warren. 

M. A. Bland, Clarksville, Tenn.; W. F. Coulter Mill & Lbr. 
Co. 

A. C. Bishop, Lumberton, Miss.; Camp & Hinton. 

J. N. Hickman, Brookhaven, Miss.; Central Lbr. Co. 

Harry Roy, Louisville, Ky.; Louisiana Red Cypress Lbr. Co. 

Ik. S. Council, Natalbany, La.; Natalbany Lbr. Co. 

J. R. Cole, Newbern, Tenn.; J. R. Cole Lor. Co. 

S. Cole, Newbern, Tenn.; J. R. Cole Lbr. Co. 

C. Cannady, Mayfield, Ky.; Mayfield Planing Mill Co. 

W. Robertson, Mayfield, Ky.; Mayfield Lbr. Co. 

8. Herndon, jr., Louisville, Ky.; Chicago Lbr. & Coal Co. 

‘.. Arnett, Newbern, Tenn.; C. Arnett. 

V. L. Patrick, Milan, Tenn.; W. L. Patrick. 

J. T. Morgan, Paducah, Ky.; J. T. Morgan & Co. 

L. B. Swetman, Jackson, Tenn.; Enochs Lbr. Co. 

W. F. Ebbing, Cincinnati, Ohio; Ohio Knife Co. 

E. C. Lent, Metropolis, Ill.; Harris & Cole Bros. 

P. C. Prousnitzer, Nashville, Tenn.; Union Machine & Sup- 
ply Co. 

J. C, Martiny, Dyersburg, Tenn. ; A. M. Stevens Lbr. Co. 

Kk. T. Lucas, Mayfield, Ky. ; . Lueas. 

2 Lao ', Milan, Tenn. ; Sawyer & Stewart. 

G.. FP. lane Se St. Louis, Mo.; St. Louis Sash & Door Co. 

Il. A. Toop, Paducah, Ky. 

John W. Bransford, Union City, Tenn. ; Bransford Lbr. .Co 
W. C. Clark, Paducah, Ky. 

E. F. Heiss, Chicago; Foster-Munger Co. 

William Cunningham, Mansfield, Ohio; Lumberman’s Mutual 
Insurance Co. 

Elbert Hearn, Dyer, Tenn.; Hearn Lbr. Co. 

Fred Alloway, Sturgis, Ky.; Alloway Bros. 

ht. H. Driskill, St. Louis, Mo.; Hafner Mfg. Co. , 

Cc. H. Sherrill, Paducah, Ky.; Sherrill-Russell Co. 

J. A. Dossett, Paducah, Ky J. A. Dossett Lbr. .Co. 

Luke Russell, Paducah, Ky.; Sherrill-Russell Co. 

Hl. V. Sherrill, Paducah, Ky.; Sherrill-Russell Co. 

T. D. Fooks, Paducah, Ky.; Fooks Lbr. Co. 

J. W. Fooks, Paducah, Ky.; Fooks Lbr.. Co. 

Wat. McKenner, Padncah, Ky.; Fook-Acree Lbr. Co. 

O. H. D. Rohner, St. Louis, Mo.; Universal Portland, Ce- 
ment Co. 
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R. 8. Robertson, Paducah, Ky.; Palmer-Ferguson Co. 

J. K. Ferguson, Paducah, Ky. 

J. B. Chamberlain, St. Louis, Mo.; Van Cleave Lbr. Co. 

Cc. T. Faust, Paducah, Ky.; Faust Bros. Ubr. Co. 

S. K. Hall, Paducah, Ky.;, Faust Bros. Lbr. Co. ¥ 
J. H. Faust, Paducah, Ky.; Faust Bros. Lbr. Co. 

E. 8. Nail, Mansfield, Ohio; Lumberman’s Mutual Insur 


Frank Carliss, Metropolis, Lll.; Mound City Paint Co. 

J. E. Campbell, Humboldt, Tenn. ; J. E. Campbell Dbr. Co. 
W. G. Ward, Bardwell, Ky.; W. G. Ward & Co. r 
J. M. Ray, Memphis, Tenn.; Cole Mfg. Co. 

J. W. Evans, Barlow, Ky. 

Bentley Skinner, Kuttawa, Ky.; Gray Lbr. & Coal Co. 
H. M. Scott, Indianapolis, Ind.; Lehigh Portland Cement Co. 
George Brownell, Paducah, Ky. 

J. C. Graham, St. Loufs, -, Van Cleave Lbr. Co. 

W. J. Ellis, Hardin, Ky.; W. E a Lbr. Co. 

J. T. Donovan, Paducah, Ky. 4 Ry. 





Creditors Meet to Discuss Plans. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.,’ Feb. 20.—The creditors of the West 
ern Redwood Lumber Company, of this city, met last week 
to discuss a method of disposing of the assets of the com- 
pany, now embarrassed, for the benefit of its creditors. The 
liabilities are given at $230,000 and the assets total $600,000. 





SIDE LIGHTS ON THE LOUISVILLE MEETING OF THE KENTUCKY RETAIL DEALERS. 


To have exhibit space free was an unusual though 
none the less weleome experience of the camp follow- 
ers of retailers’ conventions. This was true of the 
Louisville meeting by virtue of the fact that the big 
winter roofgarden of the Seelbachs’ was given up 
entirely by the hotel to the lumbermen for the two 
days of their meeting and as it did not cost the 
association anything, they did not charge the exhibit- 
ors and neither did they ask nor permit the visitors, 
whether lumbermen, sash and door men or cement men 
to pay for banquet tickets. It was a case of Ken- 
tucky hopitality with the local lumbermen of Louis- 
ville assisting the association to take care of all 
visitors. 

Carroll Beck, of the Foster-Munger Company, had 
a beautiful exhibit space, about 12x24 feet, in one 
corner of the winter garden, but when the convention 
opened he had only about four columns‘and four doors 
to show off in it. A washout on the railroad was the 
cause of his material failing to show up in time. He 
rushed around though, and on the second day he had 
more stock on hand received by express from the 
warehouses. But if his exhibit was disappointing to 
him, the meeting was not, for he had a good time and 
made many friends. 

The E. L. Hughes Company had the corner space 
next to the meeting hall and had it well filled with 
columns, doors and other of its specialties. 

The Anson-Hixon Sash & Door Company and the 
Evansville Sash & Door Company had combined in 
the center space to make a very elaborate exhibit, 
and they made it. The Alfred Struck Company, the 
Home Building Company and the Kentucky Hard- 
wood Flooring Company were down in the corner 
next to the committee room, and Mr. Shepherdson, of 
the lattern concern, was showing off some of their 
oak flooring with just pride, because it was excellent- 
ly manufactured. Across on the near corner Harry 
Roy had a diversified line of cypress products in the 
interest of the Louisiana Red Cypress Company which 
included lumber in various forms and madeup articles 
of various kinds, among which were porch columns, 
doors, pails ete. 

George W. Schmidt, of the Chicago Lumber & Coal 
Company, knocked the héad out of a barrel of apples, 
rolled it right out into the midst of things and stuck 
a sign on it which said: «Take One on the Chieago 

Lumber & Coal Company.’ 

Between the E. L. Haghes Company and the Foster- 
Munger Company H. M. Scott and T. E. Paulson held 
forth in the booth of the Lehigh Portland Cement 
Company distributing watch fobs, that were highly 
prized, and talking cement. Between the Foster- 
Munger booth and the Evansville booth was the 
H. W. Johns-Manville Company, which had an elabo- 





rate display of asbestos roofing and building material, 
set off with some fire extinguishers that looked like 
baby telescopes, in charge of Charles E. Wehr. and 
B. N. Cornell. 

H. M. Seott, of the Lehigh Portland Cement Com- 
pany, from Indianapolis, who was familiarly called 
‘*Seotty,’’ was on his wedding tour and thinks he 
has been keeping it dark. Like all newly married 
men, however, he was unable to keep it a secret, but 
as ‘‘Seotty’’ is a pretty good fellow, nobody let on. 

Louis Seelbach, owner of the hotel in which the 
meeting, was held, is a large enough man to tower 
head and shoulders above most of us, but when 
W. H. Webster, of the United States Gypsum Com- 
pany, Chicago, came along and was introduced to 
Louis he looked down to Mr. Seelbach and said: 
‘*Hello, son, is your pap about?’’ Mr. Webster is 
said to be 6 foot 7 inches and is said to weigh 290 
pounds, but he was not the only big man in the 
bunch, for there was another, N. O. Gray, of Kuttawa, 
Ky., who is said to have turned the joke on Webster 
when the two were introduced by leaning down anid 
patting Webster on the head and saying: -‘‘ How old 
did you say you are? Well, well, you are a fine, 
likely looking boy, you ought to make a fine man 
when you get your growth.’’ This was really just a 
newspaper story perpetrated by an ambitious daily 
reporter, and the truth of the matter is that most of 
the fun was generated by Gray’s partner, Bartly 
Skinner, who is the antithesis of his partner Gray, of 
the Gray Lumber & Coal Company. Skinner is a 
small, quiet man who doesn’t speak very much, nor 
very loud, when he does speak, but who when he gets 
through talking impresses one that he has said some- 
thing. It was Skinner, of the diminutive stature, 
who lined up alongside of Webster and suggested 
that they get their pictures taken and that he, Web- 
ster, was a big boy and gave promise of being a fine 
man. 

The new. president, George Tomlinson, of Win- 
chester, acquitted himself so well at speechmaking 
that the secretary accused his partner, George Hon, 
of having him in training and out behind the planing 
mill practicing a month in anticipation of the honors 
conferred upon him. 

Newt Combs, between whom and Tomlinson there 
is a very close friendship even when they are figuring 
against each other on a bill, came to Tomlinson’s re- 
lief and insisted that he did not have to practice, but 
that he just naturally had it in him and was equal 
to any occasion that may require speechmaking or 
action. And that’s about the truth. 

Ralph McCracken, secretary and treasurer of the 
Kentucky ‘Lumber Company, of Cincinnati, has been 
voted a new name, the ‘‘ Prince of Pilsen.’’ He wears 


the title with dignity and sells lumber to dealers only. 

T. M. Naive, of Versailles, one of the newly elected, 
directors, is the ‘‘grand old man of the association,’’ 
with the accent on the grand. He confessed to 60, 
but’ he is just as young in heart and in spirit as any 
of the boys present and says he enjoyed the meeting 
so much he did not have words to express it. He is 
not a speechmaker, but he is a worker and has done 
some excellent work for: the association. 

There was a witty man in attendance at the meet- 
ing all the time, A. P. Witty, of the W. J. Hughes 
Company,.of Louisville. He took a party over to the 
theater the last. night. The party included Waller, 
of Madisonville, who is something of a humorist in 
his own.way, and when a girl was doing an extensive 
lot of high kicking along with her dancing on the 
stage, he remarked that she could beat the worst 
kickér in the association all hollow. 

Hammond, the log cabin lumberman from Frank- 
fort, was in the party, and later was persuaded to 
tell some .of the history of his business career, in 
which there was unearthed the explanation of why he 
always mentions the penitentiary in his speeches at 
the conventions. The penitentiary is and always has 
been one of his good customers, notwithstanding a 
variance in political belief. Hammond’s only wish was 
that to make the enjoyment of the meeting complete, 
he had brought his better half along. 

A. D. Jett, the popular salesman of the E. L. Hughes 
Company, who makes his home at Frankfort, and at 
the former meeting was able through his wide ae 
quaintance to call every man by name, had to admit 
that this time there were people there whom he 
could not recognize on sight. The association has 
grown some and there were new faces present, but 
most of them will know Jett the next time, all right. 

Fred Jones made his‘advertising display on the ban 
quet table with sample pieces of pine from which the 
doors of his concern are made. It was a very neat 
piece of advertising and he did not have so much 
exhibit to move away after it was over as some of 
the others. 

T. E. Ruby, who was elected director to succeed his 
neighbor, Waller, of Madisonville, should carry value 
on his name alone and he has some good qualities as 
an association man and talker to go along with it 
too. 

The Evansville Sash & Door Company had the most 
sought-after souvenir in the lot. It looked like a 
hardshell turtle, but it was a combination of pape 
weight and pin tray for office use. Only it war 


spoiled for office use by having a mirror in the under 


side of the lid, which made it much sought after by 
the feminine part of the lumber world, who naturally 
carried them home. 
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The pine timber of California grows in the foothills 
of the Sierra Nevada mountains, in a belt extending 
from southern Oregon lengthwise through the state 
nearly to its southern boundary. California sugar and 
white pine is found at its best at an elevation of from 
2,000 to 4,000 feet, as there climatie conditions seem to 
be favorable to its greatest growth and perfection. 
This lumber is increasing in popularity from year to 
year as it becomes better known and as the supply of 
white pine of Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan de- 
creases the eastern trade naturally turns to the west for 
a substitute. 

Through the efforts of the California Sugar & White 
Pine Ageney, of which Frederick D. Sayre is general 
manager, and which maintains. offices in the Flood build- 
ing, San Francisco, California sugar and white pine lum- 
ber has been made known to buyers of pine lumber 


LARGE PRODUCER OF CALIFORNIA SUGAR AND WHITE PINE. 


throughout the world, and its market has been extended 
until shipments are made wherever this lumber is used. 
Before taking hold of the agency nearly seven years ago 
Mr. Sayre had considerable experience in the lumber 
business in the east and in Denver, Col., and a knowl- 
edge of markets and their needs that has been of exceed- 
ingly great value to the producers of pine lumber in 
California. 

One of the large producers of California sugar and 
white pine lumber is the West Side Lumber Company, 
whose plant at Tuolumne, on the Sierra railway ,at the 
foot of the Sierra Nevada mountains, while not the 
largest, is as complete in every way as any lumber 
manufacturing plant in the west, and the quality of 
lumber it produces is superior to that of many. The 
saw mill of the West Side Lumber Company is equipped 
with band mills having an average capacity of 160,000 


feet’ d day, while a box factory and cut. door stock fac- 
tory are operated in accordance with the demand. The 
company operates its own logging railroad twenty-five 
miles long, extending from the mill out into the timber, 
over which are brought in all the logs sawed at the mill. 
The timber holdings run largely to sugar pine and are 
sufficient to insure its operation for many years. 

This plant was built by Henry J. Crocker and his 
associates, and began operation during the summer of 
1900.. Two years later the plant, railroad and timber 
holdings were bought by eastern lumbermen, who were 
acquainted with the manufacture of white pine lumber 
in: Wisconsin and Michigan, who appreciated the value 
of the pine timber of California and realized the future 
in store for this industry. The members of the com- 
pany are: William R. Thorsen, president; George W. 
Johnson, vice president, and J. R. Prince, secretary and 

treasurer. Mr. Thor- 








GREAT WHITE AND SUGAR PINE 
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sen’s former home 
was at Milwaukee, 
Wis., and he was in- 
terested in lumber 
manufacturing in 
Michigan, being a 
member of an old 
lumber family. 
Messrs. Johnson and 
Prince were members 
of the Ashland Lum- 
ber Company, en- 
gaged in manufactur- 
ing pine on Chequa- 
magon bay for many 
years. In this con- 
nection they were as- 
sociated with C. F. 
Latimer, who is also 
interested with» them 
in the West Side 
Lumber Company. Be- 
ing practical lumber- 
men the company has 
prospered under their 
management and _ is 
considered one of the 
strong pine lumber 
- manufacturing ¢0n- 


PLANT OF THE WEST SIDE LUMBER COMPANY, TUOLUMNE, CAL. cerns of California. 





USE OF THE TRACTION ENGINE IN LOGGING OPERATIONS. 


Almost every conceivable form of power and means 
of locomotion is employed in the transportation of logs 
from forest to mill. In the great lakes lumbering sec- 
tion ice roads, sleighs, railroads, carts and wagons are 
used, in addition, of course, to logs being snaked out 
a part or all of the distance. In the south the logs 
are hauled to the spurs by skidders, whose long ten- 
tacles reach out several hundred yards for their prey, 
by big wheels, eight-wheel wagons, carts and ordinary 
wagons, while pull boats and various other means of 
transportation are employed. In the west where the 
trees reach such an enormous size steam power is used by 
nearly every operator as other means are inadequate 
to move the tremendous weight which the logs repre- 
sent. 

In California operations a number of concerns have 
adopted the traction engine as a part of their equip- 
ment. In some places it is used not only to haul the 
logs to the mill, the engine being attached to a train of 
wagons or carts upon which are loaded the logs, but 
also to carry the lumber from the point where it is 
produced to the nearest railroad or to the seaboard 
where it may be loaded on vessels. 

The powerful traction engines which have been 
used have been found to work very satisfactorily and 
to be comparatively economical. They can carry a 
train of wagons loaded with logs over very steep 
grades and while the movement is slow it is sure. 

The accompanying illustrations show a log train and 
a lumber train in operation. One of the trains is 
carrying logs to the mill and the other is hauling 
lumber and other material to the nearest point where 








HAULING LOGS BY TRACTION ENGINE. 


shipment can be made to outside markets. These pic- 
tures were taken in the great redwood district but 
the traction engine also has been used successfully by 
the sugar and white pine manufacturers in Shasta 


and Siskiyou counties. There is no set limit to the 
weight which one of these traction engines may haul, 
although the load of course must be adjusted to the 
condition of the roads over which it is transported. 








TRACTION ENGINE HAULING LUMBER TO SHIPPING POINT. 





FIR A MOST DESIRABLE MATERIAL FOR PIPE STAVES. 


The use of fir for staves for water pipe is increas- 
ing and where fir pipe is used it is giving great sat- 
isfaction. Comly & Kirk, of Tacoma, Wash., who make a 
specialty of fir pipe staves at their plant, report an ex- 
ceedingly good demand for this class of material. They 
manufacture staves from twenty-four inches to twelve 
feet in diameter and the large staves such as for pipe 
eight feet and greater in diameter are usually made 
4x12 inches in size. They recently shipped about 
1,000,000 feet of this stock, for the C. P. Allen Pipe & 
Construction Company, to Norris, Mont. They also 


recently completed an order of 2x6 for the Washing- 
ton Pipe & Foundry Company of Tacoma, which went 
into 32-inch and 36-inch pipe somewhere in the mid- 
dle west. This order was for a little over 800,000 feet. 
Comly & Kirk recently received a letter unsolicited 
from the Washington Pipe & Foundry Company in 
which it says: 


We. regret’ very much that we are not in a position to 
place any more millwork, but wherever we have secured a 
good sized order for continuous stave pipe we will be only 
too pleased to favor you with the milling of the staves. We 
are making quotations to several parties and may possibly 
succeed in getting a few good orders before the first of the 
year. We greatly appreciate the way in which you handled 
the last order. 


In some instances fir has been used for water pipe 
that stands a pressure of 200 pounds to the square 
inch and is thirty miles in length. A fir pipe just 
taken up in Tacoma, which had been ‘there thirty 
years, was found to be well preserved. At this rate 
wooden pipe is more suitable than iron pipe, not only 
because of its lasting qualities, but because the first 
cost is less, Comly & Kirk have a complete planing 
mill and stave plant and have a reputation, not only 
locally but throughout the middle west, where they 
have shipped material, of doing excellent millwork. 
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MECHANICAL ITEMS OF INTEREST TO THE LUMBER TRADE. 


An Improved Patent Excelsior Cutter—A Two-Saw Trimmer of Great Capacity—Marine Machinery Made in Chicago. 


PATENT EXCELSIOR MACHINE. 


The illustration herewith shows the Minor patent ex- 
celsior cutting machine as now made by the American 
Saw Mill Machinery Company, of Hackettstown, N. J., 
which claims for this machine superiority over any other 
on the market. The main points being its extreme 
simplicity, ease of operation, great efficiency, high 
quality of product, durability and low first cost as well 
as the small amount of power required to operate it. 

These machines have had a large sale for several 
years and many of the largest and most successful ex- 
celsior making plants in the country are equipped with 
them. Users of these machines say that they produce 
excelsior of a most superior grade that commands the 
highest price in all the markets of this country. The 
frame of the machine is about ten feet high and 


PATENT EXCELSIOR CUTTER. 


vcupies a floor space of about four feet by twelve 
inches, thus making it practicable to install a number 
in one battery in a very small space. Each machine re- 
quires about 114 horsepower to operate it and one man 
can keep six in constant and successful operation at 
full eapacity—which is about 1,000 pounds of good 
excelsior a (lay of ten hours. 

Many kinds. of wood are now used for making ex- 
celsior, such as basswood, birch, maple, white ash, 
cherry, spruce, hemlock, cottonwood, willow, cypress, 


TOWER ONE-MAN TWO-SAW TRIMMER, MANUFACTURED 








UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY’S EXHIBIT AT THE LUMBER SHOW. 


The exhibition which the United States Gypsum 


Company had was the largest and most imposing ex 


hibit at the lumber trades show, at Chicago at Brooke’s Casino, the entire stage being occupied by this concern. 
Besides showing the various finishes of its product, the company had men at work demonstrating the use of the 


gypsum under different conditions. 





long and shortleaf pine, block and sweet gum and 
poplar. As this machine works equally well on all kinds 
of wood, it is adapted to use in all sections of the 
country and is much sought after by those going into 
the excelsior business. Wood for making excelsior 
should be cut and split the same as other wood for the 
market, at a season when the bark will peel easily, 
preferably in the spring; then left to dry, when it may 
be cut to length, which is usually 54, 36 or 18 inches, 
and piled with the bark side up so that it will dry still 
more. 

It is then sawed to the proper length for the machine 
on a cordwood saw or equalizer. Round wood makes a 
superior grade of excelsior and can be used as small 
as three inches in diameter, when straight and free from 
knots. When under six inches in diameter it should not 
be split and to obtain the best grades of excelsior and 
best results from machines the wood should be kept 
under cover after having been cut and piled.. When 
this is done and knives and spurs kept sharp the out- 
put is increased and a better grade of excelsior pro- 
duced. 

These machines, however, will cut green or wet wood 
and with the equipment sent with them will make every 
grade of excelsior known on the market. 





SAVES IN TIME AND LABOR. 


In selecting machinery more often the only element 
taken into consideration is the price. The purchaser 
overlooks the fact that he is buying a machine for what 
it will do and not because it is cheap. Machines of the 
same description built by different manufacturers often 
show a vast difference in both the quality and quantity 
of the work done, For instance, the Tower One-Man 
2-Saw trimmer, manufactured by the Gordon Hollow 
Blast Grate Company, of Greenville, Mich., is guaranteed 
to do more work in a given time than any other trimmer 
in the same class now on the market. A feature of this 
trimmer is that instead of going to the end of the 
machine every time the saws are to be set to cut a 
different length, the operator has only to go to the end 
of the board. The No. 24 Tower One-Man 2-Saw trim- 
mer trims from 6 to 24 feet, inclusive, and the machine 
is 26 feet, 6 inches long over all. When it is desired 





ATOLL IEE 
i 


to change the saws from a 6-foot board to a 24-foot 
board, the operator has only to walk to the end of the 
6-foot board instead of walking almost 20 feet further, 
as would be necessary with some other machines. In 
this way the trimmer saves both labor and time, and 
with the result that there is a considerable increase in 
the amount of work done by the machine. Another 
feature of the machine is that it always leaves the 
operator at the end of the board, regardless of whether 
it is short or long, and he can see instantly how to trim 
the lumber to the best advantage, and thus not only 
saves time but prevents the waste of good lumber by 
cutting off too much. This trimmer is made in ten 
different sizes and styles. The Gordon Hollow Blast 
Grate Company, of Greenville, Mich., will be glad to 
furnish any other information in regard to its machines 
on inquiry. 





BOOK OF SMILES. 

The Standard Dry Kiln Company, manufacturer of 
brick and lumber driers, at Indianapolis, Ind., has 
just issued the January number of its Book of Smiles, 
the clever little publication of this concern. The 
January number is just as breezy and full of good 
material as ever. Two pages are devoted to an 
announcement of the new catalog of the company 


which has just come from the press. This catalog - 


is unusually handsome, containing about 100 pages, 
and is printed in two colors. It contains a complete 
description of Standard dry kilns with many illustra- 
tions. A special feature of the catalog is depart- 
ments devoted to the new Standard Heating System, 
graduated steel post foundations and other impor- 
tant features that distinguish this popular dry kiln. 
All those interested in the building of dry kilns will 
do well to send for this catalog. 





LAUNCH MACHINERY 


should be easy and safe to operate—therefore not 
gasoline; must be dependable and economical—there- 
fore steam—just such machinery outfits as _ built 
complete by the Marine Iron Works, Station A, Chi- 
eago. Catalog free. 





BY THE GORDON HOLLOW BLAST GRATE COMPANY, GREENVILLE, MICH. 
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WEEK’S RECORD OF CHANGES, 
INCORPORATIONS.’ 


Florida. 
Jacksonville—The Fairfield Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $100,000; C. S. Adams and C. E. Martindale. 
West Bay—The West Bay Naval Stores & Lumber 
Company, authorized capital $400, 000; Frank de C. Sulli- 
van and Ernest Pope. 





Illinois. 
Chicago--The Hafner Furniture Company, authorized 
ipitat $50,000; W. H. Hafner, A. W. Bulkley and C. E. 
Moore 
Danville—The Eureka Lumber & Planing Mill Company, 
.uthorized capital $10,000; B. L. Montgomery, Cc. O'Neal 
and L. C. MeGee. . 
"‘Tuseoia The National Fence & Gate Company, author- 
ized capital $100,000. 
Indiana. 
ndianapolis—The Indianapolis Casket Company, au- 
horized capital $25,000. 
Kansas. 
Glen Elder—-The Glen Elder Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $15,000 





Louisiana. 
New Orleans—The Globe Packing Box Company, au- 
orized capital $50,000; S. S. Levy, F. J. Ransom, H. T. 
Levy and C. B. Penrose. , 
Patterson—The C. D. Craighead Company, authorized 
apital $100,000; .C. D. Craighead, R. L. Riggs, H. F. Glenn 
ind A. S. Kleinpeter : 
Maine. 
Bangor The John - MacGregor Company, authorized 
nital $25,000; John MacGregor and Sarah Gaskell. 


Minnesota. 

Lester Prairie—The Lester Prairie Lumber Company, 
tuthorized capital $11,000; H. J. Henemen, Alice Hene- 
men. Herman Engler and Elwina Engler. 

Lowisburg—The Louisburg Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $10,000; J. S. Webster, a Schee anal “. 
W. Young 

New Jersey. 

Camden—The Continentat Construction Company;-au- 
thorized capital $50,000; W. G. August, J. J. .Slgeper and 
A. R. Sloan ; - » 

Elizabeth—The Penobsquis Lumber ‘Company; author- 
ized capital $100,000; B. L. Symn, R. W. Graves, w. 8. 
Barnes and J. Van Bergen. ‘ : 

Jersey City—The F. A. Sawyer Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $200,000; F. A. Sawyer and I. N. Beards- 


New York. 
New York City—Hofstaetter Sons, authorized capital 


New York City——The Houston Furniture Company, au- 
zed capital $25,000; Nathan Sobel, Morris Band and 


Morits Weisberger 
North Dakota. 


Schweigert-Ewald Lumber Company, 


capital $50,000; F. Schweigert; C. F. ‘Ewald 
T. P. Ewald j 
Ohig. 2 
The Alliz nee L umber & Tie Company, author- 
$5,000; A. C. Ball, Ransom Callahan, B. F. 


others. 
Green—The Wood..County .Fence Company, 
i capital $20,000; A. H. “Jones, W. M. Miller, L. 
ler and others. 
Cincinnati—The E. D. Albro “Venéer. Company, author- 
ged capital $100,000; KE. D.. Albro and. others. 

c innati—The Standard Grille & Fence Company. 
thorized capital $10,000;..1. W. Bryant, W. C.- Stewart, 
JW McCord and. others. 








‘ mbus—The American. Hardwood Company, author- 
zed capital $500,000; K. McLeod, H. C. Botts, L. S.. Hug- 
t gilt ir d othe rs. 

Columbus—The Clear Creék .Céal & Lassber Company, 


rized capital $1,000,000, 
Gilbert—The Rice & Woodrow .L umber Company, au- 
thorized capital $10,000; J.-S. Woodrow, E. L. Roe, & M. 
Winn and others.- { 


Hillshoro—The Geiler. Furniture ‘Company; ;authorized 


t : £°5 O00 
ay $25 
Oklahoma. 
Oklahoma City=The Oklahoma. Imp plement’ & Manufac- 
ring Company, authorized capital $150,000. 
Terral—The Terral Lumber ny: authorized -capi- 


tal $25,000; J. W. Colburn, J..Célourn; J: Ss Vanderburg 
1 L.. E. Vanderburg. ; es ! 
Tennessee. 

ston—The: Huntington’ Woed: Manufacturing 

ithorized capital..$10,000; J..H. McCall, F. 8. 
W. B. Troy and others. 
Manchester Tt .Haradon-Holman Lumber Company, 
ithorized capital $25,000; E. W. Haradon, B. S. Holman, 
J P. Phillips and others 


Washington. 





ngton—The Bryant Shingle Company, authorized 
| $1,000; D. A. Iles, Theodore Iles and Robert Kyle. 
oma—The Muck Creek Lumber Company, author- 


adk capital $10,000; J. J. Jaeger, BE. C. Otteson and H. F. 
Handy 





West Virginia. 
ilu Jaye The Goodwin Lumber Company, authorized 
ita!) $50,000; C. Lie Goodwin, P. P. Griffin, P. C. Lynch 
others 
Wisconsin. 
ishkosh rhe Ss 


. PD. Hanchett Furniture Company, 
orized capital $25,000 ° 


BUSINESS CHANGES. 








Alabama. it 
Firmingham- The Jennings-Smith Lumber Company is 
t busiress 
Pirmingham-——The Prowell Hardware Company has 
‘ nm involuntary petition in bankruptcy. 


Arizona. 
Bernso The Southwest Lumber Company has ,been 
reanized 

Arkauzsas. 
Perea Knight Bros. have been succeeded by the Mis- 


ri & Arkansas Lumber Company, of Clinton, Mo. 

rar! The Earl Lumber Company is out of business. 

Forest City-—-The Grobmeyer Lumber Company recently 
gan business , , 

Little Rock—The Rock Creek Lumber Company has 
surrendered its charter. 





NEW FIRMS, INCORPORATIONS, 


" Ag PR Lumber .Company; change, in stock- 
noiders ° 

Walnut Ridge—S.° T. Benningfield has ~-been * succeeded 
by ’ the Union Lumber & Building Company. 


~ California. 2 


Santa Cruz—J. C. Wood, L.-J. Drake and.A. D. Hough- 
ton have formed the East Side Mill & Lumber Company. 

Stevens—The Rayne Lumber Company recently en- 
tered the wholesale trade. 


Florida. 


Pensacola—The .W. S. Keyser Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Keyser-Muldon Company. 


Georgia. 


Atlanta—J. J. Simpson has been anpeinted receiver for 
the Alexander Lumber & Manufacturing Company. 
Murphy—vThe Ashburn. Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Ashburn Lumber Company of Florida. 
Gmega—T. A. Corley & Bro. have filed a voluntary 
petition in - bankruptcy. 
Illinois. 


Chicago—The Grand Avenue Mill Company has changed 
style to the Struthers Mill Company 

Hoopeston—The Hodpeston Planing Mill Company re- 
cently entered’the planing mill business. 

Ontarioville—Edward Feuerhaken & Co: recently began 
business. 

Pocahontas—H. J. Jenner has changed style to H. J. 
Jenner & Co. 

Rock Island—The Rock Island Stair Works have ap- 
plied for a receiver. : 

Stonington—The Owen-Huff Lumber Company; change 
in stockholders. . - 


Indiana, 


trookville—The A. M. Tucker Furniture Company has 

be en succeeded by the Brookville Furniture Company. . 

Coatesville—Campbell & Masten have been succeeded 
by the Masten Lumber & Coal Company. 

Danville—Stevenson & Garrison have been succeeded 
by Garrison & Hadley. 

Fvansville--The H. Herrmann Manufacturing Company 
will 1emove to Memphis, Tenn. 

Hazleton—Gaddis-Haefele & Co. are out of business. 

Indianapolis—The National Supply Company has been 
succeeded by the Indianapolis National Supply Company.- 

Newcastle—The Auto Grand_ Piano Company has re- 


‘. moved te Connersville and -changed style to the Krell 


Auto Grand Piano Company. 

Terre Haute—The Armstrong-Walker Lumber Company 
has ‘been organized by J. L. Armstrong, Lewis Walker’ 
and Guy D. Bray. 

Terre Haute—The M. C. Rankin Lumber Company has 
teen succeeded by the Armstrong-Walker Lumber Com- 
pany. 

Iowa. 


Dallas Center-—-Benjamin Row has been succeeded by 
C. Ralph Rhodes. 

Dunbar—tThe Neola Elevator Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Dunbar Grain & Stock Company. 

Lunkerton—The Canfield Lumber Company has sold 
= to the Citizens’ Lumber Company, of Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Moravia—George Swain & Son have been succeeded by 
the Turner Lumber Company. 

St. Charles—Smith, & Fiero have been succeeded by 
Smith & Killam Lumber Company. 

Sioux City—The Lytle Planing Mill Company recently 
entered the planing mill business. 


Kansas. 


Protection—John Hullett and son have opened a yard 

here under the style of the Hullett Lumber Company. 
Kentucky. 

Auburn—The Gooch Bros. Lumber Company has re- 
moved to Bowling Green. 

Louisville—Frank Roth & Co. have been succeeded by 
the Roth Lumber Company. 

Louisville—W. R. Willet is out of business. 

fSomerset—The Crescent Lumber Company; change in 
ownership. 

Somerset—The Somerset Lumber Company has _ in- 
creased its capital stock from $25,000 to $50,000. 

Winchester—R. P. Scobee & Son have been succeeded 
by the R. P. Scobee & Son Company. 


Louisiana. 


New ee ee & Fairchild have been organized 
by F. C. Bowlus, H. Fairchild and E. H. Fairchild. 

aed Orleans“Bowius & Shepard have dissolved part- 
nership. 

Shreveport—The Foster & Tigner Lumber & Timber 
Company recently entered the wholesale and commission 
business 

Shreveport—S. C. Fulilove has been appointed receiver 
for the Queen City. Furniture’ Manufacturing Company. 


Massachusetts. 


toston—The Hutchinson-Votey Organ Company has been 
sueceeded by the Hutchings Organ Company. 


Michigan. 


Battle Creek—A_ trustee has been appointed for the 
Battle Creek Interior Finish Company. 

Escanaba—Ole Erickson has been appointed receiver 
for the Escanaba’ Woodenware Company. 

Grand Rapids—-The American Improved Shipping Case 
Company: has been succeeded. by the Veneer Box Com-; 
pany. 

Lansing—The Hi: an? ‘Taimber Company has increased its 
capital “stock -fror, *$30,000-to £50,000. 

Pontiac--The. “Pontiac Bending Company ; . change ° in 
stockholders... , ‘ : 

Washingt6h—H..'S. Robér'tson: & Co: havé been ‘suc 
ceeded by ‘G FeOTRL A. ‘Dewey , 


“a ‘Minnésota. ‘ 


Chisago -City—The 8S. Berglund Lumber Cutan has 
been. succeeded ‘by the.Gapital City Lumber Company, of 
Minneapolis. 





ae 


Duluth—A receiver has been applied for the Whiteface 


Lumber Company. 
Harmony—The Johnson Bros. Lumber Company r ine 
been succeeded by the €. L. Colman Lumber Company. 
Jozdan—The C, W. Adams Lumber Company has sold 
out Frere to the Henry Simons Lumber Company. 
Melrose—The- Melrose Lumber Company has changed 
stvle.to J. Borgerding & Co. 
New Ulm—R. W. Scherer has sold out to the Fullerton 
Lumber Company, of Minneapolis. 
tobbinsdule—The W. W. Johnson Lumber Chtapany 
has sold out here to the Thompson-McDonald- Lumber 
Company, of Mirneapolis. 
Mississippi. 
Jackson—O'Ferrall & Co. are liquidating. 
Missouri 


solivar—The W. T. Hunt Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the Burgner-Bowman Lumber Company, of 
hansas Cty. 

Cardwell—The Cardwell Lumber Company has_ been 
succeeded by the Cardwell Mill & Lumber Company. 
— L. Horne has been succeeded by W. A. 

i1KS 





NEW MILLS AND CASUALTIES. 


Cliaton—Siegle.& Hammerschmidt! have been succeeded 
by ‘the Missouri & Atkansas Luntber?Company. w 

Louisiana—J. @?“Thompson is Sane” ta the lumber busi- 
ness. 

Perry—The Merike’& Martin Lurttisers Company has sold 
out to the Robey-Robinson, Lumber. Company. 

St. Louis—The Graham Lumber Company: has increased 
its capital stock to $300,000. 


Nebraska. 


Dalton—The Bridgeport Lumber Company, of Bridge- 
port, recently began businéss-here. * © - 
Nebraska City—Weller Brds.-have removed to Omaha. 


New Mexico. 
Amistad—The Shloterbeck Lumber Company recently 


began business here. 
New-York. 


Brooklyn—Prospect Park Sash & Door Company has 
filed'an involuntary petition-in bankruptcy. 
Franklinville—The Frankljinville Veneer & Lumber’ Com- 
pany has filed..an involuntfry petition in bankruptcy. 
Italy-—-Griffis & Collier recently began business. 
- Savannah—Bowers' M. Phelps has sold out to W. J. 


Wittner. , 
North Carolina. 


Creedmoor—The Lyon Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Southern.Lumber Company. 

Creedmoor—The Southern Lumber Company has been 
organized by R. W. Gray.and W. B. Lasley. 

Lenoir—L. E. Rabb has been appointed receiver fdr 
the Chiles- a oe Furniture Company. 

Otto—G. Dillard is out of business. 

Taptorsville.-Barpe & Watts are out of business. 

Wilmington—H. €. Riley and J. D. Bellamy have been 
appointed temporary receivers for W. T. Sears & Co. 


North Dakota. 


Fargo—The North Star Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the Fargo Lumber Company. 

Grand Harbor—W. E. Powell has been succeeded by 
the Grand Harbor Mercantile Company. 


Ohio. 


Ashtabula—The Crosby Hardware Company has been 
succeeded by the Mitchell Hardware Company. 

Chardon—The Lyman Manufacturing Company is 
liquidating. 

Cincinnati—C. H. Burton & Co. have been succeeded 
by John Hawkes & Co. 

Cincinnati—W. R. Thrall has been appointed for the 
E. M. Schantz Lumber Company. 

Columbus—H. R. Allen & Co. recently began business with 
H. R. Allen as general manager. 

Columbus—Tod D. Sherman and H. J. Reinhard have 
formed a partnership under the style of Sherman & Rein- 
hard. 

Columbus—Smith & Monsarrat have been formed by 
W. A. Smith and C. Monsarrat. 

Gallipolis—F. E. Kraus has been appointed receiver for 
the Gallipolis Furniture Company. 

Somerset—Emmett Bros. & Co. have changed style to 
the Emmett Bros. Company. 

Waverly—-The Hardwood Specialty Gompany; change in 


stockholder s. 
Oklahoma. 


Muskogee—The J. E. Chapman Lumber Company has 
sold its stock to H. E. Ketcham. 


Oregon. 


Portland—The Mount Scott Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the Suburban Lumber Company. 


Pennsylvania. 
Pittsburg—Cornelius & Reynaud have changed style to 
William R. Cornelius. 
South Sterling—The South Sterling Manufacturing Com- 
pany has sold out to H. A. Lancaster. 


South Carolina. 
Monks Corner—A. J. Jones is now Jones & McCants. 


South Dakota. 


Wallace—The Carroll & Shannon i Lumber Company ; 

change in stockholders. 
Tennessee. 

Morristown—The Morristown’ Manufacturing Company 
has been organized by. J. C: Acuff, C. E. Sullenberger 
and J. F. Sullenberger to manufacture interior work. 

Murfreesboro—W. B. Earthman & Co. have assigned. 

Newbern—A. A. Troy is out of business. 


Texas. 


Bronson—Emmett Jones has been appointed receiver 
for the Cotton Lumber Company. 

Fort Worth—The Ford & Isbell Lumber Company has 
increased its capital stock from $50,000 to $100,000. 

Haskell—Guest & Abbott recently entered the lumber 
business. 
. Houston—The Gulf Coast Lumber Company is liquidat- 
ing. 
Taylor—The Independent Lumber Company recently 
began business. 

Vermont. 


Island Pond—The Green Mountain Manufacturing Com- 
piny has filed a petition in bankruptcy. 
; d Virginia. tke ae : 
‘a pficaes®. E. Cobb is 6ut of bDusinéss- * 2 gee 
ons M. lL. Booth;..Jr., is out of busisfess. 
‘Rep ig—Le F. Canada & Co. ‘are’ out of business. 
ffolk—The Standard Manufacturing Company filed a 


pe ition in bankruptcy. 


Washington. 
Auburn—The Montana Shingle Company recently began 
business. 
Edgecomb—J. W. Kimball is out of business. 
Hoquiam—The Coats Shingle Company has increased 
its capital stock from $32,000 to $50,000, 
Montesano—The Montesano Shingle Company has 
changed its name to the E. K. Bishop Mill Company. 


West Virginia. 


Piedmont—The McHenry Lumber Company has _ sold 

out to the Ashby Lumber Company, of Oakland, Md. 
Wisconsin. 

Algoma—The Sawyer-Goodman Company has opened a 
yard in this city under the style of the Algoma Lumber 
Compuny. 

Fond du Lac—The Fond du Lac Table Company has in- 
creased its capital stock from $15,000 to $75.000. 

Galesville—The Ira S. Farrand Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by Ira S. Farrand. 

Rio Creek—Albrecht Pros. & Co. have removed to Ke- 


waunee and changed style to the Albrecht Manufacturing 
Company. 
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Schofield—The Ross-Attley Lumber Company has in-- 
creased its capital stock from $40,000 to $50,000. 

Wausau—L. Miller & Co. recently began the business 
of handling inspections of hardwood, pine’ and hemlock 
for both buyers and sellers. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
_ Ontario. 


Glencoe—Pool & Hurst have been succeeded by J. E. 
Hurst. 
Quebec. 


e 
Montreal—Larose & Berthiaume have dissolved. 


CASUALTIES. 








California. 

Santa Maria—The planing mill of the Santa Maria 
Planing Mill Company was completely destroyed by fire 
February 2, entailing a loss of about $15,000, with no in- 
surance. The mill will be rebuilt. It was run by elec- 
tricity and the fire is thought to be of incendiary origin. 


Florida. 


Palatka—The planing mill department of N. J. Tilgham 
& Sons was damaged about $4,000 by fire February 20. 
This is the second fire at this plant within a month, the 
first burning a dock, two dry kilns and several thousand 


shingles. hag 
Illinois. 

Chicago—The furniture manufacturing plant of A. C. 
Schmidt & Co. was destroyed by fire February 18, with 
loss on stock and building of $58,000. The plant will be 
rebuilt at once. ; 

Indiana. 

Marion—The Marion Furniture Company suffered a 
loss of $32,000 by fire February 17, with insurance of 
$20,060. 

Louisiana. 


Bunkie—Eight hundred thousand feet of lumber at the 
plant of J. L. Goudchaux was destroyed by fire Febru- 
ary 15. The lumber had been sold to a second party 
and it is not known who will have to stand the loss. 

Massachusetts. 


3oston—The D. Eddy & Sons Company, manufacturers 
of refrigerators, suffered a loss of $100,000 on its stock 
and buildings when its plant burned recently. 


New York. 


Brooklyn—The cabinet factory of Edward B. Jordan & 
Co. was totally destroyed by fire February 21, with loss 


of $100,000. 
North Carolina. 


Edenton—The dry kilns of the Branning Manufacturing 
Company were destroyed by fire February 21, causing a 
loss of $35,000, with partial insurance. 

High Point—The plant of the Davis-Kirkman Company 
was destroyed by fire recently, with loss of $25,000; insur- 
ance, $10,000. The Davis-Kirkman Company recently 
bought the plant from the Lindsay Chair Company. 


Oklahoma. 


Shawnee—J. A. Hogg & Son’s yard was badly damaged 
by fire recently. 
Texas. 


Garrison—Two hundred thousand feet of lumber and a 
dry kiln at the plant of Barton & Sons were destroyed by 
lire February 15; no insurance. 

San Antonio—A fire in the yards of the West End 
Lumber Company, February 14, caused a loss of $1,000. 
Washington. 

LaConner—The La Conner Lumber Company’s saw mill 
was destroyed by fire February 18, entailing a loss esti- 

mated at $12,000: . 
West Virginia. 

Burnsville—D. H. Gowning’s veneer mills were de- 
troyed by fire February 14, causing a loss of $100,000, 
vith insurance of $35,000. Mr. Gowning’s headquarters 

re at Syracuse, N. Y. 

Wisconsin. 

LaCrosse—The cooperage plant of Doud Sons & Co. 

vas destroyed by fire February 22, with loss of $10,000. 


OBITUARY. 


OPP I ILL 


Henry L. W. Hyde. 


PirrspurGc, Pa., Feb. 20.—Henry L. W. Hyde, senior part- 
‘rv of Hyde Bros. & Co., of this city; secretary of the 
Vhitney Company, and treasurer of the Clearfield Steel & 
ton Company, of Clearfield, died January 23, at Pinehurst, 
ts es 








Ira S. Farrand. 

GALESVILLE, WIS., Feb. 24.—Ira S. Farrand, of the Ira S. 
arrand Lumber Company, of this city, died recently from an 
Iness of several years. Mr. Farrand was born in Alle- 
heny county, New York, November 10, 1845, and came 
est at the age of 12 years. In 1868 he took charge of 
yard in Missouri for the C. H. Nichols Lumber Company 
nd later had charge of a yard for the same concern in 
uuisiana. The year of 1880 found him in charge of a 
imber of yards in lowa for Benjamin Stewart & Co. In 
882 he moved to Galesville with his family and conducted 
yard for the C. H. Nichols Lumber Company, buying out 
‘© business in 1891. Mr. Farrand is survived by his 
idow, two sons and one daughter. 





William T. Sears. 


WILMINGTON, N. C., Feb. 25.—William T. Sears, presi- 
cent of W. T. Sears & Co., of this city, which recently went 
to bankruptcy, died in this city February 18, at the age 
oO years. Mr. Sears came here several years ago from 
irginin and was first with the Angola Lumber Company, 
nd later incorporated the firm of W. T. Sears & Co. The 
‘ter concern operated mills at Wananish and leased others 
this state. Mr. Sears is survived by his widow, two 
‘aughters and one son. IT. H. Sears, a brother, is with 
he Whiteville Lumber Company, of Whiteville. 


Henry M. Camp. 


SAGINAW, Micu., Feb. 24.—Henry M. Camp. a veteran 
iuinberman of this city, died in Detroit, at the home of his 
“aughter, February 21. Mr. Camp was 81 years old and 
had been retired from active business for several years. The 
‘nterment will be at Saginaw. He is survived by one 
daughter and two sons, A. H. Camp, of Saginaw, and R. A. 
Camp, of New York. 





: Alexander McEachern. 

NEW WesrMInsterR, B. C., Feb. 24.—Alexander McEach- 
ern, of this city, died Saturday, February 22, at the age of 
“3 years. Mr. McHachern was one of the best known tim- 
ber dealers and cruisers in Canada. 


Gorham Boardman. 


BrooKiyn, N. Y., Feb. 20.—Gorham Boardman, a retired 
lumberman of this city, and one of the oldest members of 
the New York Produce Exchange, died at his home, Febru- 
ary 13, of bronchial pneumonia. Mr. Boardman was born 
at Newburyport, Mass., 84 years ago, and has lived in this 
city about fifty-five years. 





Lewis Delamarter. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 25.—News of the death of 
Lewis Delamarter, a retired lumberman, of Hagerstown, 
Mil., was received by this city’s trade with deep regret. 
Mr. Delamarter was 70 years old and was well known and 
much esteemed by the older wholesalers in this city. He 
was twice mayor of Hagerstown. 





J. G. Lovern. 


EuREKA, CAL., Feb. 19.—J. G. Lovern, a pioneer lumber- 
man of this city, died at Long Beach, Wednesday, Febru- 
ary 12, of stomach ailment. Mr. Lovern was born in Deer- 
ing, N. H., May 3, 1850, and at the age of 21 went to Wis- 
consin and worked in the saw mills as a saw filer. Several 
years later he went to California and started a small shingle 
mill at Salmon Creek and operated it for four years. Later 
he built a mill near here and operated that seven years, giv- 
ing that up to take care of a new mill built in this city. 
He sold this mill in 1899. 





Mack Dickerson. 

CHEBOYGAN, Micu., Feb. 20.—Mack Dickerson, a partner 
of M. D. Olds, of M. D. Olds & Co., of this city, died at 
the New Cheboygan hotel, February 13, of heart trouble. 
Mr. Dickinson was born in Logan county, Ohio, forty-eight 
years ago. He succeeded to the business of his father at 
Bellefontaine, Ohio, several years ago, which has since been 
run under the style of M. Dickinson & Co. Mrs. Dickinson 
was at St. Petersburg, Fla., when she heard of her husband's 
demise. The interment was made at Bellefontaine, Febru- 
ary 18. Mr. Dickinson is survived by his widow and a 
number of brothers and sisters. 





Greenville K. Estes. 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., Feb. 24.—Greenville K. Estes, late 
inspector for the National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
died in this city, February 15, from pneumonia. Mr. Estes 
was born at Three Mile Bay, N. Y., March 16, 1848, and 
came to Wisconsin in 1870. He had been an inspector for 
several years, but resigned recently to take a position with 
the Pine Lumber Company, of this city. The remains were 
taken to Manistee, Mich., for interment. 





Charles P. Uebelhoer. 


BuFrraLo, N. Y., Feb. 14.—Charles P. Uebelhoer, for many 
years prominently identified with planing mill interests in 
this city, died February 7 from a stroke of apoplexy. Mr. 
Uebelhoer was born in this city and had lived here his entire 
lifetime of forty-five years. He was a son of the late Jacob 
(Uebelhoer and was for many years engaged with his father 
in the planing mill industry. Mr. Uebelhoer is survived by 
his widow, one brother and five sisters. 


BBA PD DD DPD DDE 


PETITION OF PLAINTIFF IN THE STAR GRAIN 
AND LUMBER COMPANY CASE AGAINST 
RAILROADS AND OTHERS. 


The following petition, setting forth the desire of 
the Star Grain & Lumber Company and others, of 
Kansas City, Mo., for an early hearing in their case 
against the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Com- 
pany and others, has been forwarded by H. A. Gorsuch, 
agent and attorney for 122 complainants, to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission: 


WueErEAS, Your honorable commission has set April 1», 
1908, as the day to hear oral argument in the case of Star 
Grain & Lumber Company et al. vs. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway Company et al., Illinois Circuit Court 
docket No. 1,319; and, 

WHEREAS, The time set for the argument may, for va- 
rious reasons, be postponed; and, 

WHEREAS, Even if not postponed, the time set is so far 
ahead as to deprive these petitioners of the privilege of 
placing their spring requirements of lumber to the best ad- 
vantage ; and, 

WHEREAS, These petitioners are not interested in the mat- 
ter of divisions, tap line allowances and other issues in- 
jected in this case by the railroad companies; but are in- 
terested only in the question of througu routes and rates; 
and, 

WHEREAS, To be deprived of the advantage of the com- 
petition of the mills on the Cotton Belt, and on connec- 
tions of the Texas & Pacific Railway Company, on the busi- 
ness that must be placed now, will result in large loss and 
damage to the said petitioners, as well as some 300 other 
deaiers at local Santa Fe points; and. 

WHEREAS, The many mills that formerly had through 
routes and rates via the Cotton Belt and connections of the 
Texas & Pacific Railway Company with the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Railway Company, are desirous of compet- 
ing for the trade of these petitioners and the several hun- 
dred other dealers at local Santa Fe points: 

Now come these petitioners and ask— 

First, that, if possible, your honorable commission set a 
date not later than March 1, 1908, for oral argument; but 
if this can not be done, then, 

Second, you render your decision from testimony and 
briefs to be submitted by March 5, 1908, or, 

Third, that if neither of the above be granted, then, as 
a partial relief, you order that the through routes and 
rates from Cotton Belt mill points and connections of the 
Texas & Pacific Railway Company to stations on the Atchi- 
son, “Topeka & Santa Fe railway (as covered by St. Louis 
Southwestern railway tariff No. 3,460—I. C. C. No. 1,997, 
and which was canceled October 1, 1907, by supplement No. 
21 to said tariff, and Texas — Pacific Railway Company 
tariff No. 8,500—H.-I. C.C. No. 792, canceled October 1, 
1907, by supplement No. 167 to said tariff, and supplement 
No. 165 to I. C. C. No. 792), be immediately restored and 
made effective, and, 

_ That the question of through routes and rates from sta- 
tions on the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern railway, 
St. Louis & San Francisco railway, and Kansas City South- 
= railway, be decided at as early a date hereafter as pos- 
sible. 

These petitioners are very anxious that their interests 
be not prejudiced by the many other issues which the sey- 
eral railroad companies have endeavored to make a part 
of this action, and therefore earnestly pray that they be 
granted this relief. 

These petitioners feel that they are the injured, as well 
as the innocent parties, and as such they strenuously object 
to being made to suffer loss and damage, pending a settle- 
ment of differences between the several railroad companies. 
We think that the testimony will bear us out when we say 
that but for these various differences between the railroad 
companies we would continue to have these several through 





routes and rates. 


WE TALK STRONG ON SOLID BORED 


Colonial Columns 


Because we make strong Columns 
—the kind that will not crack, 
check or'warp—and while some of 
our statements may seem a little 
strong as compared with your past 
experience with Columns, we will 
ask you to bear in mind that when 
you buy Columns of us you are not 
buying the ordinary glued-and- 
stuck-together kind, but are buy- 
ing Solid Bored Columns that are 
turned direct from the log; they 
have -an air-space ruuning their 
full length, overcoming all danger 
from dacay. 

We fully guarantee them and 
will replace, at our expense, each 
and every one that falls short of 
our representations. 


COLUMNS RIGHT. 
PRICES RIGHT. 
SHIPMENTS RIGHT. 


May we not tell you more about 
them and quote you prices? 





Memphis Column Company 


Station E. MEMPHIS, TENN. 








TH. H. LEYENAAR 


(Formerly J. C. & Th. H. Leyenaar.) 
Selling Agents for All Kinds of 


American 
Lumber and Logs 


Fitch Carding vine, ete, Rotterdam,Holland 




















BRYCE, JUNOR & WHITE 





SHIPPERS’ AGENTS 
for the sale of all kinds of 


AMERICAN LUMBER 
AND LOGS. 


LONDON, 


GLASGOW, BRISTOL, 








Edward Chaloner & Co. 
WOOD BROKERS 


and Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, etc., in Logs and Lumber. 


36 Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL. 


Cable Address, “CHALONER.” Codes used, A BC, 
Al, Liebers’, Western Union & Lumberman’s Telecode 














R. G. McINNES & CO. 
TIMBER BROKERS 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 





TELEGRAMS, 163 HOPE STREET, 


“WOODMAN.” CLASGOW. 








GLASGOW. 
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WHOLESALE 
PINE. YELLOW PINE 
MAHOGANY. HARDWOSDS.TIES & CAR STOCK 
RAILWAY EXCHANGE 


CHICAGO 








John O’Brien Land & Lumber Co. 
Pine and Hardwoods 


115 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 








Telephone, Harrison 1120 


Hardwood Mills Lumber Company 


WHOLESALERS OF ‘i: 2 


NORTHERN HARDWOODS SOUTHERN & z 


1120 Monadnock Block, CHICAGO rut 








SARGENT LUMBER CO. 
Yellow Pine and Hardwoods 


Metropolitan Block, CHICAGO ——— 








Yellow Pine Lumber 


Direct from the mills to dealers only. Ask 
for delivered prices. 


James G. Miller Lumber Company 
(Not Inc.) 
1025 Stock peneats Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 








W.A. Messer Lumber Co. 


Chamber of Commerce, CHICAGO ~... 


YELLOW PINE & HARDWOODS 








LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS 


812-13 Monadnock Block, 


oa CROSS, CHICAGO, ILL. 


*Phone Harrison 810. Sales Agent, Loulsiana Red Cypress Co. 








W. L. SERRELL 
Pacific Coast Lumber 


1112 Monadnock Block, CHICAGO 








J.L.Lane & Company 
COMMISSION LUMBER 


Send me any Items you wish to Sell. 
108 LaSalle Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 




















Wisconsin Hemlock 
Michigan White Cedar 


C. H. WORCESTER COMPANY 
CHICAGO 











Chicago Tie Company, 


502 Pullman Bldg., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


| RAILWAY TIES. 








SUMMARY OF A,YEAR’S LUMBER BUSINESS 
IN ST. LOUIS. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 25.—Secretary Morgan, of the 
Merchants’ Exchange, is preparing his annual report, 
showing summary cf the lumber business during the last 
year. Considerable space will be devoted to the work 
of the Lumbermen’s Exchange, of which the following 
is an advance. copy: 


Report of Secretary A. H. Bush. 


There was measured and inspected by the Lumbermen’s 
Exchange, of St. Louis, from the year 1890 to 1907, 550,- 
915,442 feet of all kinds of lumber. This was received both 
by rail and river. In 1907 there was measured 11,102,535 
feet. ‘This exchange was formed in 1890 for the purpose of 
unifying the trade. On June 27, 1891, the exchange was in- 
corporated under the laws of Missouri. The first board of 
directors were: . 
ie 3 Little, 


Jarner. 
Col. Jack P. Richardson, 
Cc. M. Jennings, 
Howard Watson, 
B. M. Verdin, 
N. Waldstein. 


In 1900 the St. Louis Hardwood Manufacturers’ Exchange 
was absorbed by the Lumbermen’s Exchange. The Lumber- 
men’s Exchange, of St. Louis, its officers and members have 
always been among the first for all that pertained, not 
only to upbuilding “of the exchange, but for all that would 
tend to the prosperity of St. Louis, both by its normal and 
financial support. 

The officers of the exchange are: 

Loyd G. Harris, president. 

W. W. Dings, vice president. 

A. J. Lang, treasurer. 

H. Bush, secretary. 

The present board of directors is comprised of: A. J. 
Lang, H. ss F. Waldstein, E. H. Warner, R. F. 
Krebs, W. A. Bonsack and J. R. Massengale. 

December 27, 1907, a club was formed, known as the 
“Lumberman’s Club of St. Louis,” and comprises all 
the lumber interests in the city. The object of this club is 
to take up all matters of interest pertaining to the lumber 
industry of the city. The officers of the club are: 

James A. Freeman, president. 

W. A. Bonsack, first vice president. 

John A. Reheis, second vice president. 

J. B. Kessler, secretary. 

W. W. Dings, treasurer. 

The association is doing excellent work and is in every way 
in a prosperous condition. 





FROM THE MISSOURI METROPOLIS. 


Str. Louis, Mo., Feb. 26.—George Hibbard, of Steele 
& Hibbard, is preparing a paper on ‘‘ Publicity,’’ which 
he will read at the next meeting of the Lumbermen’s 
elub, on the evening of March 10. In this paper he will 
tell of the manifold advantages of St. Louis as a lum- 
ber market. 

L. M. Borgess, of Steele & Hibbard, reports that the 
hardwood trade is looking much better. In fact, he 
says, it has opened in earnest, as is manifest by the 
increased volume of inquiries and orders as well as the 
satisfactory tone of these orders. Mr. Borgess says 
country building has begun and this is the beginning of 
a fine trade. 

William Lothman, president of the Lothman Cypress 
Company, returned this week from a trip to the com- 
pany’s mills in the south. He reports that trade is 
picking up, but cypress lumber is not being manufac- 
tured on account of unfavorable logging conditions. He 
looks for a fine spring trade, but predicts a shortage 
of supply and says prices are firm. 

E. W. Wiese, of the Thomas & Proetz Lumber Com- 
pany, says trade with his concern has picked up satis- 
factorily. A healthy demand has set in from country 
districts, indicating a resumption of long delayed build- 
ing activity. 

Theodore Plummer, of the Plummer Lumber Company, 
reports improved trade conditions this week. His in- 
quiries have shown considerable improvement in volume 
and character and he has made some fairly good sales. 

George Cottrill, of the American Hardwood Lumber 
Company, reports that his sales department has rendered 
a good account of itself this week in spite of adverse 
conditions. 

Joseph Hafner, of the Hafner Manufacturing Com- 
pany, says the sash and door business is much improved. 
Country trade is opening up nicely and the retailer is 
coming to the front with orders. 

W. W. Dings, of the Garetson-Greason Lumber Com- 
pany, has made some good sales in Chicago this week 
at satisfactory prices. 

Receipts by rail for twenty-five days this month were 
7,086 cars. The receipts for the corresponding period 
last year were 10,071 cars, or 2,985 cars more in $907 
than in 1908. 

Receipts by river for twenty-five days this month were 
45,000 feet. There were no river receipts for a corre- 
sponding period last year. 

Shipments by rail for twenty-five days this month 
were 5,504 cars. The receipts for a corresponding period 
last year were 5,928 cars, or 364 cars more in 1907 than 
in 1908. 

No river shipments were made this month, but 17,000 
feet were shipped during twenty-five days in February 
last year. 

The yard stock and office building of The Moore Com- 
pany was sold by the trustee in bankruptey at public 
sale Tuesday morning. In spite of rain and mud several 
bidders were on hand and the property was disposed of, 
bringing in about $4,000. The stock, which was par- 
celed off in lots, consisted of the following: Yellow 


pine, 368,493 feet; hardwood, 186,543 feet; shingles, 











470,000. 





LUMBER INTERESTS IN THE SOUTHWEST. 


Rrnnnnnnnnthnnw 


Merchants’ Exchange Summarizes Lumber Business of Last Year—Country Trade Is Good— 
Turpentine Manufacturers Organize. 





E. H. Luehrmann, of the Charles F. Luehrmann Hard- 
wood Lumber Company, says his company’s February 
business will be ahead of that of the same month last 
year. Country trade is opening up and he looks for a 
lively trade. 





THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 2 E. Thomas, president of 
the Thomas & Proetz Lumber Company, was compelled to 
pay $10 fine this week for contempt of court. He was 
subpoenaed to serve as juror in the criminal court, for- 
got all about the summons, and went to Belzona instead 
to attend a meeting of the Belzona Lumber Company. 
When he returned the court refused to accept his ex- 
cuses and levied the fine. 

A big Hoo-Hoo concatenation will be held next Satur- 
day night at the Missouri Athletic club. A class of 
fifteen candidates will be initiated into the mysteries. 

C. J. Mansfield, of the Arkansas Lumber Company, is 
in this city from the mills at Warren, Ark. He says 
business is picking up but shipments are delayed on 
account of wet weather. 

George Hogg, of the Hogg, Harris Lumber Company, 
reports that rain is holding up his shipments consider- 
ably, but business as a whole is showing considerable 
improvement. 

Thomas Connell, secretary of the Gibbs Lumber Com- 
pany, Connelly, La., is in this city. 

W. J. Foye, of the McShane Lumber Company, Omaha, 
was a visitor in St. Louis last week. 

W. J. Covington, of Shreveport, was a visitor in this 
city last week. ¢ 

C. J. Mills, of Toronto, Canada, was in this city on 
business recently. 

C. L. Rutt, of Beaumont, Tex., visited in St. Louis on 
business this week. 








THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 

Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 26.—Reports from traveling 
men, working the various parts of the state, are to the 
effect that at points where dealers depend to a large 
extent on farmers for their business, the outlook for 
spring business is steadily improving. Nebraska dealers 
say their customers talk of building freely in the spring, 
especially in the eastern part of the state, and in western 
Nebraska the outlook is good. 

Practically no lumber yards are for sale in Nebraska, 
Kansas or Missouri, but in Oklahoma the yards are too 
numerous for the amount of trade and a thinning out 
may take place this year. In Kansas and Missouri the 
outlook for country business is good. In most parts of 
Oklahoma dealers have a fair demand and are satisfied 
with the outlook for spring business. Unless the weather 
in March is cold or wet, spring trade, in the country 
at least, should show activity from the start. 

Local wholesalers are anxious for improvement in the 
general demand for lumber, and’ with it improvement 
in prices. Wholesalers of lime, cement and plaster in 
some instances report that their sales for the first two 
months of this year will exceed those for January and 
February, 1907. Yellow pine and eypress people say 
the volume of business is fair and inquiry from the 
country is steadily increasing in volume. 

Demand for red cedar shingles is slow, but this can 
be attributed to the unsettled condition of the market, 
as prices are so unstable that there is no inducement 
for dealers to buy in advance of their needs. Fair de 
mand for sash and doors comes from the country and 
local planing mills are getting plenty of millwork orders. 
Hardwood people report a noticeable improvement in 
local and country business, and are preparing for an 
active spring business at firm prices. 





FROM A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Feb. 24.-—The formation of an asso 
ciation of the turpentine manufacturers west of the 
Mississippi river is being attempted by the men engage: 
in that business, most of whom are residents of this 
city. A meeting of the gentlemen interested was hel 
last week in the parlors of the Crosby house and whil: 
the purpose of the meeting was not accomplished ther 
is little doubt that it will be soon. The meeting was a! 
informal one and opened up with a discussion of th: 
labor and market situation and an agreement among th: 
men not to induce the employees of their neighbors t: 
make a change of employers. A discussion of the trus 
question was followed by the question of organizing a1 
association. This resulted in the appointment of a com 
mittee, composed of J. E. Grace, J. N. Gilbert an 
Newton R. Wilson, to look into the matter of organiza- 
tion and to engage legal talent to render an opinion re 
garding the legality of an organization along the lines 
desired. The trust question loomed up formidably t 
many of the gentlemen present. Those in attendanc: 
were as follows: M. L. Fleishel and Albert Pridgen, o! 
the Gulf Lumber Company, Fullerton, La.; J. E. Grace 
of the Lutcher-Moore plant at Baylor, La.; E. M. Prin 
gle, of the Landes Turpentine Company, Sour Lake; J 
P. Lane, of the Western Naval Stores Company, Al- 
dridge, Tex., and of the Long-Bell. Lumber, Company 
and the Tremont Naval Stores Company; Newton R 
Wilson, of the Producers’ Turpentine Company, of this 
city. 

According to a statement from M. A. Fleishel, vic« 
president and general manager of the Gulf Lumber Com- 
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pany, Fullerton, La., that company expects to put its 
big mills in operation July 1. The company is erecting 
the most modern and complete saw mill plant in the 
world at Fullerton. The capacity will be 600,000 feet 
a day and with the exception of the lumber sheds, all 
buildings will be of steel frame, concrete girders and 
piers, foundations and floors. The plant will be com- 
posed of two mills, each with a capacity of 300,000 feet, 
and each separated by a powerhouse and boiler rooms. 
The plant will be permanent in its construction and 
absolutely fireproof. . 

Enos A. Mills, of the bureau of forestry, delivered a 
lecture in this city Thursday night to a large and appre- 
ciative audience of Beaumont citizens, many of them 
engaged in the lumber trade. The theme of his discourse 
was preservation of the forests. He showed facts and 
figures to prove his assertion that at the rate at which 
timber is being cut the forests of the United States will 
be depleted in the next fifteen years unless an effort is 
made to propagate them. 

As a result of the efforts of the lumber manufacturers 
of this territory Port Arthur will probably acquire a 
marine hospital of the third class. Dr. Guitterras, of 
the Marine Hospital corps, was in that city this’ week 
investigating the needs of that city and the shipping 
interests of this territory for such a hospital. He 
stated before leaving that he would recommend one of 
the third class, 

C. E. Walden, of the Sabine Tram Company, stated 
today that the lymber market was improving, as prices 
had advanced a few dollars in the last ten or twelve 
days. 

Buckner Chipley, connected with the Western Naval 
Stores Company, at New Orleans, was among the visitors 
to this city last week. 

The annual report of the port of Sabine was made 
public this week. It shows that during 1907 the foreign 
clearances of lumber and timber amounted to 12,896,718 
superficial feet and the coastwise clearing to 2,760,824 
feet, making a total of 15,657,542 feet. This is a big 
falling off in business as compared with the previous 
year. 





FROM THE EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Houston, Tex., Feb. 26.—Sales offices report that the 
last week was unusually good in the selling line. No. 1 
boards are bringing better prices than they did ten days 
ago, a difference of about $1 being registered as the 
raise in price. One of the most conservative sales man- 
agers of Houston displayed a footing of his sales ac- 
counts this week, which shows that for the last month 
the lumber he has sold has brought his company $12.92 
f. o. b. the mill. Some concerns are meeting prices a 
trifle lower than this, but this is a good example of 
what the more conservative millmen are getting for 
their lumber. More shipments will be recorded in 
February than in January and prices are better. 

March will be the general starting season for Texas 
mills and most of the plants that have been shut down 
will be ready to start during the month. It is under- 
stood that the Trinity County Lumber Company will 
start its great plant April 1, after a shutdown of over 
five months. This concern is entering the selling mar- 
ket with the largest stock held by any plant in Texas, 
having over 20,000,000 feet. 

W. E. Black, north Texas representative of the Norris 
Lumber Company, of Houston, was a visitor in this city 
last week. He was busy passing around word among 
the Houston lumbermen of the big things that will hap- 
pen in Dallas in April when the Texas Lumbermen’s 
Association holds its annual meeting there. Mr. Black 
will have charge of a movement to put on a big amateur 
vaudeville show one night of the meeting. 

The most important transfer of the last week in the 
lumber world was the selling of the Hawthorne Lumber 
Company, of Hawthorne, La., to J. M. West and C. B. 
Granbury, of Houston, and G. E. Turney, of Hawthorne. 
The stock was bought from the Orange Lumber Com- 
pany, and included a mill plant on the Kansas City 
Southern railroad, with a daily capacity of 50,000 feet, 
and a small tract of timber. The Hawthorne Lumber 
Company’s plant has been shut down for the last three 
months. The new owners started it up Monday and will 
continue to manufacture lumber there as long as the 
timber. lasts.. The West Lumber Company, of Houston, 
will be the future sales agent for the concern and will 
handle the lumber through this city. The mill is a 
single circular, with a good drying and finishing equip- 
ment. 

The Texas & Brazos Valley railroad moved its offices 
February 21 from Ft. Worth to Houston. This is one 
of the new Texas roads that handles a great deal of the 
lumber product of the state and Houston lumbermen are 
glad to have the main offices of the road in reach. A 
fine suite of offices was opened in the Burnett Hotel 
building. 

The L. B. Meneffee Lumber Company is operating 
its cypress mill at Berwick, La., at full blast, and finds 
a continually improving market for its product. If the 
yellow pine market continues to improve it is probable 
that this concern will reénter the yellow pine manufac- 
turing business in a large way. Plans have been formu- 
lating in its offices for the last several months to build 
another big yellow pine plant with enough timber to 
guarantee it a long life. 

D. E. Chipps, hardwood manager for the Southern Pine 
Lumber Company, at Texarkana and Diboll, passed 
through Houston last week, headed for old Mexico on 
an extended selling trip. He will cover the markets of 
Mexico thoroughly before returning to Texas in the in- 
terests of his company. 

B. F. Bonner, general manager of the Kirby Lumber 
Company, has been in New York city for the last two 
weeks with John Henry Kirby. It is given out as an 


established fact that the Kirby Lumber Company is 
preparing to emerge from the hands of the receivers. 

Ben S. Collins arrived in Houston Saturday morning 
from Chicago, where he has been representing the Con- 
tinental Lumber & Tie Company for the last year. He 
took charge of his duties as general sales manager im- 
mediately. 

A. B. Bush has opened a lumber office on the fourth 
floor of the new Paul building in Houston for the Bush 
Bros. Lumber & Saw Milling Company, of Spring. Mr. 
Bush will reside in Houston and direct the operation ot 
the mill from this city. The Alfred Bennett Lumber 
Company, of St. Louis, is handling the output. 

The Ulmer mill of the Lake Creek Lumber Company 
started this week after a shutdown for repairs. Mr. 
Dean, sales manager for the concern, makes a good report 
of the operations of the concern, and says it is selling 
its entire output. 





TEXAS RAILROADS COMPLY WITH EQUIPMENT 
ORDERS. 


AusTIN, TEx., Feb. 24.—The railroad commission has 
issued formal notice to all railroad companies and re- 
ceivers operating lines of railroad in this state, and to 
all other parties interested in the shipment of lumber, 
that it will hold a public hearing March 10 at its office 
in Austin to consider a readjustment of the rates ap- 
plying on pine lumber transported by railroads between 
points in Texas when these are to be used in the manu- 
facture of sash, doors, blinds and other articles. A 
large attendance of lumber, sash and door manufactur- 
ers is expected at the meeting. The railroads will also 
have representatives on hand to look after their inter- 
ests. 

According to reports made to the railroad commission 
by the railroads of the state the lumber traffic of the 
several roads has increased considerably during the last 
few weeks. The report of the railroad commission for 
the last fiscal year shows that the railroads hauled dur- 
ing that year 8,285,282 tons of lumber, including shin- 
gles. They hauled other unclassified forest products to 
the amount of 1,290,184 ‘tons. A general revival of 
building operations is going on all over the state and 
in other portions of the country which are supplied by 
Texas manufacturers of lumber. 

Under orders from the railroad commission many roads 
are required to provide additional cars and other equip- 
ment for handling their traffic. The railroads are com- 
plying with these equipment orders and it is expected 
that should the lumber traffic reach the proportions it 
attained during the hight of building operations through- 
out the country a year or more ago no difficulty will be 
experienced in the prompt movement of lumber ship- 
ments. The railroad commission has investigated the 
situation thoroughly as to the equipment needs of the 
several roads and the orders which have been issued for 
supplying more cars and locomotives have in view the 
remedying of the equipment shortage situation. 





A GROWING OKLAHOMA OPERATION. 


The Miller Lumber Company, of Millerton, Okla., 
was organized January 7, 1908, with an authorized 
capital stock of $100,000, $31,600 paid up. It is 
now and has been in operation under the above name 
for one year and has already shipped out 200 cars 
of mill products. This company is an outgrowth 
of the L’Anguille Lumber Company, of Marianna, 
Ark., and is named for its promoters. 

The town of Millerton, where this company is lo- 
eated, is also promoted and laid out by B. Miller, 
president of the L’Anguille Lumber Company and 
also of the Miller Lumber Company. This town is 
located on the most beautiful and healthful spot in 
the southwest, is on the A. & C. division of the Frisco, 
thirty miles east of Hugo, Okla., and five miles south 
of one of.the best yellow pine and hardwood belts in 
the south. It is five miles north of Red river and is 
heavily skirted on the Oklahoma side with cotton- 
wood, ash, hickory and other hardwoods. The town of 
Millerton has a good hotel, seven brick store buildings, 
fifty dwellings, bank, first class retail lumber yard, saw 
mill, planing mill, wood distillery, cotton gin, und is 
just starting the building of a large box shook factory. 

There are also eight saw mills within seven miles 
of this place which market their products here. We 
bespeak for this corporation and its: town a bright 
future and any one wishing to locate in the new 
state will do well to investigate this place. 





ANOTHER LUMBER TRUST CONTEMPLATED. 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Feb. 24.—The announcement that 
an effort is under way to perfect an organization which 
will control the yellow pine lumber manufacturing busi- 
ness of the south created considerable excitement in local 
lumber concerns. The meeting was held in St. Louis 
and President Sam Park, of the Industrial Lumber Com- 
pany, was among the attendants. Mr. Park was asked 
upon his return regarding the meeting and what had 
been accomplished, but he said there was nothing to 
give out except that such a meeting had been held and 
that it would probably be some time before it was known 
whether or not the organization of the proposed trust 
would be certain. 

The real intention of the men behind the movement 
is to organize a corporation along the lines of the United 
States Steel Company and make it supreme in the yellow 
pine manufacturing business of the south, the cor- 
poration to acquire the holdings and plants of those on 
the outside from time to time as the necessity demands 
or oceasion dictates. It is rumored that the capital 
stock will be about $500,000,000. Col. Sam Park has been 
working on the details of this plan for some time, but 
has said nothing to his friends or associates regarding it. 
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Pres't & Treas. Vice-Pres't & Gen. Mgr. Sec'y. 
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Steele & Hibbard Lumber Co. 


Wholesale 


HARDWOODS AND MAHOGANY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 








' Cypress, Poplar, Ash, Gum 


Our own manufacture. Full Stocks. 
Prompt Shipments. 


Plummer Lumber Company 





a ST. LOUIS, MO. 











R. F. Krebs Lumber Co. 


WHOLESALE HARDWOODS. 


CASH BUYERS AND SHIPPERS, SAW MILL TO FACTORY, OAK, ASH, GUM AND 
COTTONWOOD, COMPETENT AND FAIR INSPECTION. Please Write Us. 


Face wenger Kairesa: ST, LOUIS, MO. 


Foot 8t. Louis Ave. 








Oak, Ash, Birch, 
Poplar, Mahogany, and 
Cypress, Cherry, Maple. 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENTS : 


8,000,000 feet at St. Louis. 
3,000,000 feet at New Orleans. 
2,000,000 feet at Benton, Ark, 


Write for Prices. 


American Hardwood Lbr. Go. “no.” 


Walnut, 











OZARK COOPERAGE @ LUMBER CO. 


G. W. ALLPORT, Mgr. Lumber Dept. ST. LOUIS, MO, 
DRY STOCK FOR SHIPMENT DIRECT FROM OUR MILLS: 


50,000 ft. 4-4 C-2 Red Gum. 50,000 ft. 4-4 C-2 Plain Red Oak. 
250,000 ‘* 4-4 C-2 Sap Gum. 50,000 ‘' 8-4 C-2 Plain White Oak. 
150,000 ‘' 4-4 No.1Com.SapGum.| 25,000 ‘‘ 8-4 No.1Com, “ 

60,000 ‘' 4-4 13 to 17’ Cotton- | 100,000 ‘‘ 4-4 Log Run Maple. 

wood Box Boards. 300,000 ‘' 4-4 Log Run Sycamore, 
100,000 ft.4~4 No.1 Com, Cottonw’d| 200,000 ‘* 4-4 Shop Cypress. 


YOUR INQUIRIES SOLICITED. 








Oak Car Material and Red Gum Lumber 


OUR SPECIALTY. 











Special Offer #25: 
Smoked Dry ARKANSAS YELLOW PINE. 


About 45 percent 16 foot, balance mostly 10 and 12 feet long: 40 
percent 10 and 12 inch widths. $10 per M f.o.b. cars Antoine, Ark. 


International Hardwood Lumber Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 








YELLOW PINE 


LUMBER 


We are Sales Agents for 


COLUMBIA LUMBER CO., 
Lumber, Ark. 


SAGINAW LUMBER CO., 
Saginaw, Ark. 
A. J. NEIMEYER LBR. CO., 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Our Mills Cut 250,000 Feet Daily of Short Leaf Pine. 
EQUITABLE BUILDING, sT. LOUIS, MO. 
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Timber Loans 


We are prepared to make loans 
in amounts of $500,000 and up- 
wards secured by first mortgage 
on high grade, accessible stand- 
ing timber owned by established, 


going lumber companies. 
Correspondence and personal 
interviews invited. 


DEVITT, TREMBLE & CO. 


BANKERS 


First National Bank Bldg:, CHICAGO. 











IBONDS 


High Grade Timber Loans 





We are in the market to buy and 
sell. Correspondence solicited. 


Farson, Son & Company 


Successors to 
FARSON, LEACH & COMPANY. 


First National Bank Bidg., CHICAGO. 

















IL 34 Pine Street, NEW YORK CITY. 











$5,000,000 


In amounts from $100,000 to $2,000,000 
to loan on first-class timber properties, well 
located, and in strong hands, 


Peabody, 
Houghfelm¢ & Co. 


181 La Salle Street, CHICAGO. 


(Established 1865.) 








C. CRANE & CoO., 


Hardwood Lumber 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

















. THE GOLDEN GATE. 


Wage Reduction on West Coast Steamers Causes 
Partial Tie-Up of Lumber Business— Curtail- 
ment of Redwood Production. 


San Francisco, Cau., Feb. 24.—The almost complete 
tieup of steam schooners plying between northern ports 
and San Francisco and San Pedro has caused temporary 
dullness in the lumber and shipping trade of this city. 
Crews are being paid off and engineers discharged with- 
out any understanding as to future employment. The 
agreement, signed by 80 percent or more of the owners, 
is to send out no steamers unless the men agree to ac- 
cede to the rule reducing the number of engineers on 
vessels of certain tonnage. Members of the Marine 
Engineers’ Association have shown no indications of 
yielding, but engineers from some of the vessels yet to 
arrive may be in a more conciliatory mood. The present 
policy will probably tie up shipping by steamer between 
Coast points for a month or six weeks. 

Five steamers which were scheduled to depart from 
San Francisco Thursday were instead sent to Oakland 
Creek for repairs and the engineers were discharged. 
These vessels were the Rainier, North Fork, Tamalpais, 
Vanguard and Northland, the last two being owned by 
the E. J. Dodge Company. None of them were sched- 
uled to make long trips, and the pending controversy 
did not directly affect the engineers serving on them, 
but the steamship owners adopted the policy of tying 
up all coasting lumber steamers regardless of where 
they run. The A. B. Hammond Lumber Company tied 
up the steamers F. H. Leggett and Ravalli in Oakland 
ereek several days ago. Charles R. McCormick & Co.’s 
steamer Yosemite sailed for Grays harbor recently, but 
preparations are being made to lay up their steamer 
Cascade and others on arrival at this port. 

Some dealers say that the market is already stronger 
than it was before the policy of taking off the steamers 
was announced and that from $1 to $1.50 more would 
be asked as compared with some of the orders placed 
recently at low figures on fir. 

The production of redwood lumber has been curtailed 
recently and the tying up of the steamers will consider- 
ably reduce shipments to San Francisco and southern 
California. Most of the redwood mill companies are so 
situated that they need not lose much on account of the 
situation. Foreign demand for redwood is good and 
several large vessels are under charter for offshore 
cargoes from Eureka. Logging operations have been 
resumed at the camps of the Vance Redwood Lumber 
Company, at Luffenholtz, Humboldt county. The east- 
ern demand for redwood is not so active as it is in the 
summer, when manufacturers are again in position to 
make shipments by water and rail to the east fair prices 
will probably be realized. ; 

The new steam schooner Katherine, which was built 
at the Bendixsen Shipbuilding Company’s yard in Eu- 
reka, was launched February 15. Miss Grace Holmes, 
daughter of J. H. Holmes, of the Holmes-Eureka Lum- 
ber Company, for which the vessel was constructed, 
christened the lumber craft with a bottle of champagne. 
The Katherine is taking on a cargo of redwood lumber 
at the company’s mill and will soon be towed to San 
Francisco to receive its machinery. H. D. Mortenson 
and Mr. Dimmick, San Francisco owners, viewed the 
launching. 

C. A. Smith, president of the Pacific Timber Company, 
who is at Marshfield, Ore., on business connected with 
the completion of his big saw mill on Coos bay, is not 
talking much about the details of his new distributing 
yards and manufacturing plant at Bay Point, within 


fifty miles of San Francisco, but operations are being 
pushed with considerable energy. The Cunningham & 
Neely, tracts of land, aggregating about 2,000 acres, 
which have been bought, will be the scene of extensive 
improvements. The tracts include plenty of deep water 
frontage, and some of the surplus space may be leased 
to persons desiring sites for factories and wharves. The 
construction of a wharf is under way at the lumber 
yard site and a good supply of piling is on hand. Mr. 
Smith will have a good opportunity to solve the prob- 
lem of disposing of lumber and its manufactured prod- 
ucts in spite of a depressed market. Railroad connec- 
tion with the yard can easily be established by means 
of a spur from the Southern Pacific line, and it is prob- 
able that a branch line extension of the Western Pa- 
cifie will also reach Bay Point. 

William R. Thorsen has returned to his San Francisco 
office after spending a few days at Tuolumne, Cal., in- 
specting the big plant of the West Side Lumber Com- 
pany, in which he is interested. 

Col. C. W. Griggs, of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Company, has arrived from Tacoma, Wash., and with 
Mrs. Griggs-is a guest at the Fairmont. 

W. S. Cram, general manager of the Siler Mill Com- 
pany’s plant on Grays harbor, is visiting Sudden & 
Christenson, his San Francisco agents. Offshore busi- 
ness is fairly good. The steamship Indravelli will load 
a cargo of about 3,000,000 feet of lumber for Sydney. 

Heavy snow and rain storms have prevailed in the 
Sierras, interfering with the operations of many box 
shook plants in connection with the white pine mills. 
The plant at Weed is still shut down, but the box mill 
will reopen as soon as better weather permits. 

The latest lumber charters announced include the fol- 
lowing: 

Steamer Jndravelli, from Grays harbor and Vancouver to 
Sydney, 30s. 

jarkentine 7. P. Emigh, from Grays harbor to Sydney, 
for owners’ account. 

Steamer Needles, from Portland to Hankow, 34s. 
re ee er from Puget sound or Portland to Shang- 

“Ship Notre Dame @dArvor, from San Francisco to Cork, 
for orders United Kingdom, with redwood. 





INTERSTATE COMMERCE EXAMINERS HEAR 
CASES IN NASHVILLE. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Feb. 26.—Special Examiners W. 
E. Lamb and C. D. Drayton, of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, have been in Nashville during the last week 
hearing testimony in cases of importance. The first 
ease was that of Payne, Gardner & Co., of Gallatin, vs. 
the Louisville & Nashville railroad. Complainant ques- 
tions the right of a common earrier to deny merchants 
or jobbers a through rate on any particular commodity 
when a through rate is granted to neighboring cities. 
Unjust discrimination in freight rates from New Or- 
leans is claimed. ' 

The case of the Koch detective agency, of Nashville, 
vs. the Louisville & Nashville railroad was also heard. 
The complainant claimed a rebate on the ground that 
detective agencies are entitled to the party rate accorded 
to theatrical companies ete. The commission is asked 
to enforce the return of $117.35 to the detective agency. 

The case of the Phillips-Trawick-Jameg Company vs. 
the Southern Pacific, Texas & Pacific, Illinois Central, 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis,. Louisville & Nash- 
ville railroads and Cummins-Bennett Company, was 
another case heard. It is alleged by complainants that 
the railroads unjustly discriminated in the matter of 
rates against Nashville in favor of Memphis, Louisville, 
Cincinnati and other cities. It is claimed that the rate 
on canned goods, known as class 5, to these points is 
75 cents a hundred pounds, while to Nashville it is 89 
cents. The jobbers in these other cities are competitors 
of Nashville and by reason of the lower rates, it is 
claimed, hold an advantage over Nashville jobbers. 





A LUMBERMEN’S CHAMPION—(Concluded from Front Page). 


country; ,that the farmer should not impoverish the 
land he tills, and that the lumbermen or the state 
should provide some means of perpetuating the for- 
ests so that a future generation will not rise up and 
call the members of the present one Goths and Vandals. 
He is convinced that the water power, the forests and 
the variable lands should be handled so wisely that 
they would prove suflicicnt in every way for the gen- 
erations to come after, and not only that they should 
be but that they ean be so handled, with profit to all. 
His beliefs, in a measure thus outlined, naturally in- 
cline him to look with favor upon public control of 
public utilities, whether they be railroads, street rail- 
ways, water works, means of illuminating cities and 
homes, or of any character which makes them valuable 
to the publie. 

In a general way these things are what Mr. Teal 
terms his fads,-but they are not all. He is a believer 
in athletics, a believer in civic righteousness and 
through it all he is a lawyer, handling the interests 
intrusted to him to the best of his ability. That is all 
he claims, but that the ability is great was amply 
demonstrated during the recent hearing before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in Washington. There 
he displayed an intimate personal knowledge not only 
of the lumber business in all its ramifications but of 
railroad affairs and the relation between various 
branches of the service and various branches of the 
great systems which serve the west and the east. He 
showed there that it was not a mere matter of damn- 
ing the west in the enforcement of these rates, but of 
working a serious injury and hardship upon a very 
large part of the entire country. The close business 
relationship between the people of the coastal slope 


and the people of Illinois, New York and Texas was 
graphically brought out by the broad scope of his in- 
quiries. He had his facts all tabulated and arranged 
in mental order before ever the case was called for 
hearing before the commission. He knew exactly 
what he would show and this fine arrangement was a 
part of his intimate knowledge of the industry and 
the people he represented. 

The reader of human character will recognize by 
the excellent portrait of Mr. Teal, which is published 
herewith, that he is a man of quick, nervous tempera- 
ment and of great mental alertness. He is a born 
fighter, but a fighter ‘‘on the square,’’ as the sporting 
fraternity term it, and retains his happy smile whether 
giving or taking hard blows if they be above the belt; 
but he has little patience with ah evasive witness or 
with a shifty legal argument, either of which is like- 
ly to eall forth from him a flash of biting sarcasm 
which reaches its intended mark as surely and as 
effectively as would a lightning bolt. In the court 
room Mr. Teal does not bellow and paw the earth, nor 
does he bulldoze a witness in an endeavor to induce 
him to say that which the witness does not intend to 
say, but logically—and his logie proves uncomfortable 
for the testator at times—he develops the facts he 
wants to bring to the attention of the court. 

Mr. Teal is a democrat but not a politician. Being 
a democrat in Washington or Oregon is a distinction 
in itself, but it should be stated here in order to avoid 
misunderstanding that there are several other demo- 
crats in Oregon. He is a member of the Multnomah 
Amateur Athletic club and of the Arlington, one of 
the business men’s clubs of Portland. Those who have 
known him for years claim that he is a good friend. 
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SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST CONDITIONS. 





Foreign Buyers Oppose New Inspection Rules— Big Timber Tract Made Accessible — Florida 
Lumbermen Optimistic. 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Feb. 26.—Some of the local exporters 
are in receipt of letters from their foreign correspond- 
dents in which decided opposition is expressed to the 
new inspection rules and the open or concealed declara- 
tion is made that foreign buyers will refuse to concede 
any further modifications. Having been educated to 
accept the National Hardwood Lumber Association’s 
rules, English and other buyers will not consent to 
further radical changes. It is also pointed out that 
conditions abroad are not favorable to any attempt to 
enforce new demands on the part of shippers; that 
stocks of American hardwoods are large and that the 
exporters are not in a position to dictate terms. On the 
other hand, some domestic correspondents write that 
they are not especially concerned about the inspection 
rules, and that they have found it makes little difference 
whether the new or the old rules are followed. 

Now that the Carolina and Tennessee railroad, which 
is to extend from Asheville, N. C., to Knoxville, Tenn., 
has been completed as far as Maryville, Tenn., a dis- 
tance of forty-two miles, leaving about twenty miles to 
be built, the R. E. Wood Lumber Company, of this city, 
is making every effort to get its saw mill at Fontana, 
N. C., in running order. ‘The Montvale Lumber Com- 
pany, which is the timber holding annex of the R. E. 
Wood company, owns no less than 26,000 acres in the 
county. All of it is virgin timber, having been bought 
years ago in anticipation that a railroad would be built 
through the section. The plant will probably be ready 
for operation by April 1, and will place at the disposal 
of the R. E. Wood company additional stocks that have 
been urgently needed. Ultimately two more mills will 
be put up. The extension of the road to Knoxville, 
Tenn., insures an advantageously located outlet for the 
lumber. The company owns two acres of ground at 
Knoxville and intends to erect thereon an office building, 
storage sheds and other facilities in pursuance of a plan 
to make that city its southern headquarters. From 
Knoxville the output of the mills is to be distributed 
north, east, northwest and west. 

Considerable activity is reported by the Eddy Lake 
Cypress Company, which operates a large saw mill at 
Kddy Lake, 8. C., and with which William M. Burgan, 
of this city, is prominently identified. The schooner 
William Linthicum is loading lumber at Eddy Lake, and 
the schooner Richard Linthicum has sailed from there 
for Baltimore. The schooners Horace P. Shares and 
R. T. Rundlett arrived from the same place last Satur- 
day. All four schooners have lumber for William M. 
Burgan, the shipments representing stocks turned at the 
mills of the Eddy Lake company. Mr. Burgan has given 
much of his time to personal supervision of operations 
at the mill, which has undergone extensive additions and 
improvements. 





FROM THE OLD DOMINION. 


NorRFOLK, VA., Feb. 26.—According to reports from 
the milling sections of this vicinity the trade in North 
Carolina pine is picking up. Any number of inquiries 
are being received and a number of nice orders are being 
placed. The genera! opinion among North Carolina 
piners is that as soon as spring building begins demand 
for their product will be good. Traveling men from 
the north and east report that the trade is also picking 
up considerably at the consuming end and that the retail 
trade seems more willing to restock than it has been for 
months. New England and other sections which for 
months have taken no pine are ordering in large lots. 
Correspondents in Baltimore, New York, Philadelphia 
and Boston state that extensive building, which will be 
especially favorable to North Carolina pine, is contem- 
plated in those sections this spring. The schedule of 
prices does not show more than from 75 cents to $4 off 
the last market report, the minimum concession being 
in large majority and the maximum only on items which 
are difficult to dispose of. 

A telegram to C. H. Bull, of C. H. Bull & Co., from 
M. T. Cooke, of the house of delegates, announces the 
defeat of the bill introduced in this session of the legis- 
lature by Judge Mann, providing that saw mill opera- 
tors shall keep in repair all roads, bridges and cause- 
ways used by them in hauling forest products. 

R. H. Morris, who has spent the last ten days in 
northern and eastern cities, returned to his office in this 
city Thursday. Mr. Morris reports a brightening in 
the trade. 

William Waring, assistant general manager of the 
Dare Lumber Company, Elizabeth City, N. C., which is 
constructing the most complete and uptodate saw mill 
n the world, passed through Norfolk Monday, after 
spending several days in Philadelphia. The machinery 
is being installed in the plant of this company and it 
expects to begin making lumber about May 1. 

The annual report of shipments just issued by the 
North Carolina Pine Association shows that ninety-one 
mills in Virginia, North Carolina and South Carolina 
shipped the following amounts during 1907: Virginia, 
245,211,441 feet; North Carolina, 150,733,833; South 
Carolina, 120,797,517 feet; total, 516,742,791 feet. The 
total eut for these mills is estimated at 507,464,477 
feet, which shows that they shipped in round figures 
9,000,000 feet more than they cut. 

R. B. Nixon, local agent for the E. C. Atkins Saw 
Company, of Indianapolis, has returned from an exten- 
sive trip through the milling section of the South At- 


lantie coast. Mr. Nixon reports a brightening in lumber 
manufacturing throughout this section. 

L. H. Swann, of L. H. Swann & Co., North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., operating a‘ box and lumber factory in 
this city, and who is making his headquarters in this 
city, returned last week from North Tonawanda, after 
an absence of several days. 

The Norva Land & Lumber Company, of Wallaceton, 
has bought from Joseph E. Bown, of this city, several 
miles of railroad preparatory to extending its track. 

Ferd Brenner, president of the Ferd Brenner Lumber 
Company, left last night for Salisbury, N. C., where 
one of his mills is located. He will go on to the south, 
visiting mill connections in Tennessee, Alabama and 
Mississippi, and ending his trip at New Orleans. Mr. 
Brenner will probably be gone several weeks. 

C. Boice, of Abingdon, spent several days in Norfolk 
last week. 

Mr. Babcock, of the Babcock Realty Company, Wash- 
ington, D. C., was in Norfolk last week in connection 
with the purchase of a tract of timber land in the hard- 
wood section of Virginia which his company is contem- 
plating. 

Arthur R. Logan, manager of the Boston office of the 
John L. Roper Lumber Company, who succeeded J. K. 
Tunis in that position on January 1, spent last week 
at the headquarters of the Roper Lumber Company in 
this city. -While here Mr. Logan, accompanied by Sales 
Manager Walter Colton, visited several of the Roper 
milis. 

E. K. Mercereau, of the Valentine Lumber Company, 
Staunton, was also among the visitors in Norfolk last 
week. 

George W. Roper, president of the John L. Roper 
Lumber Company, spent several days in New York city 
last week on business. 

The Norwegian steamer Athalie sailed February 11 
for Rotterdam with the following forest products: 414,- 
000 feet oak lumber, valued at $14,400; 125,000 feet 
poplar lumber, valued at $7,475, and forty-six logs, val- 
ued at $2,400. Total, $24,275. 

The British steamer Indrani sailed February 13 for 
Glasgow with the following forest products: 250,000 
feet poplar lumber, valued at $12,075; 240,000 feet oak 
lumber, valued at $9,450, and 48,000 feet pine lumber, 
valued at $1,400. Total, $22,925. 

The British steamer Richmond sailed February 21 for 
London with the following: 308,000 feet hardwood 
lumber, valued at $25,640, and 356,000 feet softwood 
lumber, valued at $19,273. Total, $44,913. 

The British steamer Othello sailed February 21 for 
Hamburg with the following: 120,000 feet sawn lum- 
ber, valued at $2,984, and 3,377 logs, valued at $6,575. 
Total, $9,559. 


IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 

JACKSONVILLE, Fua., Feb. 22.—The new Upchurch 
mill on the river front has been running about a week, 
cutting timbers for the company’s docks. The Melton 
mills at Micanopy, and the Jenkins mill at Greenville, 
which have been shut down for several months, have 
started work. 

Lumbermen take a more hopeful view of the situa- 
tion, for, while orders are scarce, inquiries are more 
numerous, and for larger lines, indicating that good busi- 
ness is almost in sight. Prices are stiffer and dimen- 
sion stuff is in fair demand. While dressed stocks are 
quiet, inquiries for them indicate that they will be in 
demand within the next sixty days. 

It takes from sixty to ninety days to deliver an aver- 
age order, so that the spring opening at the north should 
be anticipated by orders placed now. Reports from the 
northern yards, however, show that they are well stocked, 
and from their standpoint the business outlook is re- 
ported gloomy. 

A strike is on in this city between the stevedores and 
the lumber exchange, an organization recently perfected, 
where a reduction of about 25 percent is ordered on 
loading sailing vessels. The work on steamships goes 
steadily on, and steamships are glad to get lumber 
freight, where twelve months ago they were turning it 
away. The lumber exchange and the board of trade 
are trying to devise some satisfactory method of hav- 
ing coastwise lumber shipments reported daily, but have 
accomplished nothing. 

C. L. Parker, of Tifton, and C. W. Hudson, secretary 
of the J. L. Phillips Lumber Company, of Thomasville, 
Ga., were among the visitors to this city last week. 

8. L. Chapman, of the Cummer Lumber Company, went 
north last week in search of business, and reports that 
the situation is quiet in the places he visited. He will 
probably be absent a month longer. 

PPB PBB PD PDD PDD PDD 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has received from the 
Commoner & Glass Worker, the last trade journal pub- 
lished in Pittsburg, a copy of the new glass trade di- 
rectory of the United States. This book is valuable to 
all interested in the glass trade, as it contains a com- 
plete list of all dealers and manufacturers in this coun- 
iy. 





SABA 
The Coe Manufacturing Company, maker of veneer 
cutting and drying machinery at Painesville, Ohio, is in- 
stalling over six carloads of machinery at the plant of 
the Diamond Match Company at Chico, Cal. This is one 
of the largest orders of machinery which the Coe com- 
pany has ever placed on the Coast. 
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RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts............ $41,326,629.20 
Bonds, Securities,etc............. 3,094, * 


U. S. Bonds to secure circulation. 3,625,000.00 


Premium on U. S. Bonds........ 204,687.50 
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LIABILITIES. 
Capital Stock paid in............ $ 4,000,000.00 
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Undivided profits................ 1,315,703.13 
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$75,915,447.90 
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GEORGE M. REYNOLDS, President. 
ALEX. ROBERTSON, Vice President. 
WM. G. SCHROEDER, Cashier. 
BENJAMIN 8. MAYER, Assistant _Goatien. 
HERMAN WALDECK, Assistant Cashi 
FRANK H. ELMORE, Assistant Cashier. 
WILBER HATTERY, Assistant Cashier. 
J. R. WASHBURN, Assistant Cashier. 
DIRECTORS. 
John C. Black, Chairman of the Board. 
J. Ogden Armour. Edward Hines. 
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B. A. Eckhart. Samuel McRoberts. 
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Monroe and Clark Streets 
CHICAGO 


Capital, $1,000,000. Surplus & Profits, $400,000 


Transacts all branches of Commercial 
Banking and solicits the accounts of cor- 
porations, firms and individuals. 

Issues Certificates of Deposit payable 
on demand bearing 2 percent and on 
time with 3 percent interest added. 

Courteous treatment is extended to all. 

L. A. GODDARD, Pres'’t. NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres't. 


HENRY R. KENT, Cashier. CHAS. FERNALD, Ass’t Cashier. 
COLIN 8S. CAMPBELL, Ass't Cashier. 
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'TIMBE 
LOANS 


We are the ONLY financial 
house in the United States 
that makes a specialty of 
loaning money on large 
tracts of standing timber. 








Clark L. Poole & Co. 


Successors to H. C. BARROLL & CO., Bankers. 
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First National Bank Bldg., CHICAGO. 
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PINE MILL AND TIMBER In Mississippi, and 
SMALL CYPRESS TRACT in Louisiana for sale. 
EDWARD L. SLATTERY, New Orleans, La. 


The Leaver Automatic Saw Gage 


Increases Product, Decreases Labor Cost. 

Q ives decimal board re contents for 
THE BOX ESTIMATOR Fractional sees of lumber in 4-4, 6-4, 64 and 
8-4, also surface measure. The 
Estimator (fits the pocket)giv«s JAMES M, LEAVER, 
SONORA, CALIFORNIA, 
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Schieren’s “Duxbak” 
Leather Belting 


is as welcome as the sun to those 
who know its good qualities. 

We will send a belt on approval 
to be thoroughly tested by soaking 
in water one week if you wish. 

Our Steam Proof “Duxbak” may 
be boiled by you and returned at 
our expense, if joint or fibre has 
been injured at least. 

Send for The Belt Book, a magazine 
for Belt users mailed free. 


Chas. A. Schieren @ Co. 


43 Ferry St.. NEW YORK 


CHICAGO PITTSBURG PHILADELPHIA 
DENVER HAMBURG, GERMANY 1 


BOSTON 
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The spiral ridge of glue, (showing in above cut as 
sections of the worm or thread) gives this dowel pin the } 
holding power of ascrew. As ascrew holds better than ‘5 
a nail, so does the Spiral Grooved pin Aold better than a 
plain pin. Durable doors satisfy customers. 

Our Hard Wood Spiral Grooved pins make 


Stronger, Better Doors 


Write us for list of Manufacturers using these pins, 
It will pay you to handle their product. 


STEPHENSON MEG. CO., South Bend, Indiana. 











The American Credit Indemnity 
Co. of New York. 


CAPITAL, FULL PAID, $1,000,000. 





S. M. PHELAN, Pres. 


802 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Broadway and Loeust St., ST. LOUIS. 
Marquette Bldg., CHICAGO. 





Insures Manufacturers and Whole- 
salers against excessive annual loss 
Peewee insolvency of customers. 
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Cocheco - Shedite 


A plain finished and a waterproof and steamproof belt. 
Both grades absolutely guaranteed by us. Try them. We 
will pay the freight back if you're not satisfied. 


I. B. WILLIAMS & SONS, 
DOVER, N. H. 
CHICAGO. 





NEW YORK. BOSTON, 





























_ WEEK’S PROGRESS AT THE CRESCENT CITY. 


> i a 
Tendency Toward Increase in Business—Good Prices Maintained—Dealers Complain of 
Discrimination by Various Railroads. 





CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


NEW ORLEANS, La., Feb. 25.—Daily sales average in 
all the woods seem to be showing the same tendency to 
gradual increase heretofore noted. At the same time the 
delicate touch which the buyers apply to their writing 
machines as they approach the numerical side of the 
keyboard in preparing their orders keeps the manufac- 
turers in a rather uncertain and unsettled frame of 
mind. Any thoroughly accurate prophet who can ‘‘dip 
into the future’’ and will guarantee to ‘‘line out’’ the 
state of the market six mouths hence would be able to 
command a handsome salary at the hands of any one 
of several score of the larger operators, who frankly 
confess themselves puzzled over the situation. Re- 
luctance of the buyers to commit themselves ahead is 
having one effect which must in the end prove beneficial 
to the producers—it is delaying the full resumption of 
cut and thus rendering the prospect of undue accumula- 
tions steadily more remote. In the yellow pine field the 
price concessions demanded and not infrequently secured 
are working off surplus stock and steadily shifting the 
balance of power from the hands of the buyers to those 
of the millmen. This particular method of shifting is 
rather costly, but it is none the less effective; for, unless 
all signs fail, normal activity, with supply in its pres- 
ent restricted condition, would quickly restore the price 
to satisfactory levels. One by one the yellow pine mills 
continue to resume operations, indicating that orders 
are coming in more rapidly; while in the export terri- 
tory the manufacturing activity is marked. 

In cypress the improvement is also gradual, but the 
excellent weathering of the recent flurry by the cypress 
people has protected their command of the situation to 
a degree not yet possible in the yellow pine field. Full 
list is not yet obtainable on all the items, but the price 
has held up remarkably well and there is little danger 
of its weakening at this stage of the game. In the 
Morgan City district a great deal of stuff is being 
shipped by water to Atlantic coast points. The mills 
in the New Orleans district report a fair business and 
seem to be corraling their share of the orders. The 
heavy curtailment continues and February’s record of 
restriction, from present indications, will be much like 
that of Jannary. 

A dispatch from Jackson, Miss., announces that the 
Mobile & Ohio railroad has made settlement with all the 
lumber dealers claiming overcharge on account of the 
2-cent increase on yellow pine. The author of the dis- 
patch shows a lack of familiarity with the litigation 
that casts some doubt upon his statement. He states, 
for instance, that the 2-cent increase case ‘‘has never 
been finally decided’’ when the contrary is true. It is 
probable that he has confused the matter and has con- 
strued the establishment of clearing houses for these 
claims as evidence of payment. He adds that ‘‘many 
of the lumbermen have refused to accept anything but 
nominal returns,’’ which seems a trifle improbable to 
those familiar with the bitter fight to force disgorge- 
ment of this overcharge. The dispatch is yiven for what 
it is worth. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has given notice 
that it will give hearing to local complaints in this city 
on March 30-31 and will sit in one of the federal court- 
rooms at the custom house. Several complaints from 
local business interests are pending and it is supposed 
that evidence upon each of them will be heard during 
the session here. Among them is the complaint of the 
lumber exporters against the various roads entering 
New Orleans that discrimination has been practiced, and 
against the alleged abuses inflicted by the rules of the 
Southern Car Service Association. 

The Mississippi-Louisiana Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation has petitioned the Mississippi Railroad Com- 
mission for a change in its reciprocal demurrage rule. 
It appears that the roads have interpreted the rule to 
require payment of the penalty for detaining or delay- 
ing cars in transit to the consignor, while the association 
contends that the penalty is properly payable to the 
consignee, the shipment having become the latter’s 
property when the bili of lading is signed. 

The New Orleans Lake Shore Land Company, capital- 
ized at $2,000,000, has been organized to develop the 
8,000 acre tract of land facing Lake Pontchartrain, 
near Milneburg. The officers are Frank B. Hayne, presi- 
dent; Robert H. Downman, the well known cypress 
manufacturer, vice president; Fritz Jahncke, secretary, 
and Musgrove L. Morrison, treasurer. The company is 
authorized by its charter. to reclaim and subdivide the 
land, operate street railway and light plants, build 
wharves, docks, tramways, railroads and canals; ‘‘pro- 
vided, that nothing in this charter shall be construed as 
authorizing this corporation to operate tramways, rail- 
roads or canals, or to carry on any business which shall 
entitle it to exercise the power of eminent domain.’’ 
Another New Orleans corporation organized during the 
last few days is the Canal Naval Stores Company, with 
an authorized capital of $100,000 and the following offi- 
cers: George A. Scott, president; Robert D. Love, vice 
president, and .Michel S. Daly, secretary-treasurer. 
These, with W. W. Powell and W. T. Daly, compose the 
first board of directors. 


During the last week three schooners have been load- 
ing in the Morgan City district through the Atchafalaya 
ship channel. The F. B. Williams Cypress Company has 
been loading the Francis Y. Sawyer, 450,000 feet, for 
New York, and the Auburn, 600,000 feet, for New Haven, 


Conn. The Laura Haldi has been loaded by the Cotton . 


Bros. Cypress Company for New York. Additional ves- 
sels are expected there shortly and will load for Atlantic 
coast points. 

At Moss Point and Pascagoula, Miss., it is reported 
that nearly 8,000,000 feet of yellow pine for export was 
loaded during the week. 

In a fire which destroyed several business build- 
ings in Gravier street Saturday morning the down- 
town office of the L’Hote Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company was destroyed. The company’s loss, however, 
was not great. The same blaze destroyed the law 
library of Gen. T. Marshall Miller, of counsel for the 
Central Yellow Pine Association in the famous 2-cent 
inerease cases. General Miller’s loss was about $5,000, 
partiaily insured. 

President Sam Park, of the Industrial Lumber Com- 
pany, Beaumont, Tex., was in New Orleans last week on 
his way home from a trip to Chicago. Mr. Park stated 
that his company would probably resume operations at 
one or two of its big mills early in the spring, when he 
expects an improvement in the demand. 

Db. J. Batchelder, a prominent St. Louis lumberman, 
spent a few days here on his way to northern Louisiana, 
where he is interested in an extensive saw mill enter- 
prise. He stated that the new railroad being opened up 
through the tract would probably be completed by May 
1, the line from Tremont to Winfield having already 
been finished and the line from Dodson to Rochelle 
nearing completion. ‘‘There are five mills along the 
line,’’? said Mr. Batchelder. ‘‘We have been running 
only two during the depression but by April 1 we shall 
probably be operating all of the mills with full crews.’’ 

During the present week the Yazoo & Mississippi Val- 
ley railroad, to which has been transferred the new 
Baton Rouge, Hammond & Eastern, will inaugurate a 
regular schedule service over the new line, which is 
sixty-four miles long and extends from Baton Rouge to 
Covington. The building of the line has been pushed 
at a remarkably rapid rate, and it will be in operation 
within nine months from the time of the signing of the 
contract for its construction. Ninety-six pile trestles 
were built, the amount of timber required running to 
about 3,000,000 feet. Eight steel bridges are to be 
erected, spanning the various rivers and streams crossed. 

John K. Lyon, of Chicago, connected with the Lyon 
Cypress Company, of Garyville, is in the city and is 
inclined to attribute his present visit to an oversupply 
of snow, with the mercury ranging as low as yellow pine 
quotations, in Chicago. Other visitors during the week 
have included John F. Irvine, of Bayou Sara, La.; Mr. 
and Mrs. L. N. Dantzler, of Gulfport; H. J. Frerichs, 


- of Chatawa, Miss., and Mrs. C. W. Krotz and Miss Ollie 


Krotz, of Defiance, Ohio, who joined Capt. C. W. Krotz 
at the St. Charles hotel. 

President Williams, of the Southern Saw Mill Com- 
pany, New Orleans, La., says that he has noticed a 
pronounced improvement in the cypress business in 
the last month. Recently he remarked: 


We have about all we can take care of. I have started 
one of our mills on the Queen & Crescent that has been 
shut down for three months, and from the outlook we 
expect a normal spring trade; in fact, we have had more 
inguiries in the last week than in any two since the first 
of the year. We have some of the finest magnolia on the 
market and are looking for buyers. 


Albert Couspeir, the wellknown exporter of hard- 
woods, located in the Hennon building, has just re- 
turned from a flying trip to his former home in 
France. While abroad he visited various points in 
Germany where he has business connections. Mr. 
Couspeir says the lumber trade in Germany and France 
looks very promising and he is hopeful of a good trade 
from these countries during the year. 

Vice President C. B. Sweet, of the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Company, with a party of friends was in New Or- 
leans during the last week. The party was traveling 
in Mr. Sweet’s private car and was making a tour of 
the Long-Bell interests. Among Mr. Sweet’s guests was 
S. T. Woodering, general manager of the Calcasieu 
longleaf plant of the Long-Bell company, at Lake 
Charles. This plant has been closed for a number of 
weeks, undergoing extensive improvements. Mr. Wood- 
ering stated that the plant would begin operation 
about March 1. The new plant of the company at 
Longville will not be ready for business for from sixty 
to ninety days. 

Exports for the week: 


Steamship Tugela, Glasgow—1,218 bundles headings, 98 
sacks shuttle blocks, 12,793 staves, 619 packages handles, 
87 walnut logs, 47 poplar logs, 48 hickory logs, 211 ash 
Jogs, 1,484 pieces willow lumber, 1,444 pieces poplar lum- 
ber, 450 bundles hickory squares, 34 persimmon logs, 25 
poplar logs, 374 pieces gum lumber, 19,070 pieces hickory 
lumber, 3,787 pieces oak lumber, 9,850 pieces pine lumber, 
1,275 pieces hickory lumber, 2,025 pieces poplar lumber, 
1,495 pieces pine lumber, 2,811 pieces gum lumber, 3,371 
pieces oak lumber. 

Steamship Norseman, Havre, supplemental—6,387 oak 
staves, 300 boat oars, 239 poplar logs, 87 ash logs, 166 cedar 
logs, 41 hickory logs, 444 pieces pine lumber. 

Steamship Mendoza, Hamburg, supplemental—1i,650 bun- 
dles oak lumber, 3,341 tank staves, 1,422 claret staves, 415 
pieces headings, 54 poplar logs, 35 oak logs. 

Steamship Proteus, Havana, supplemental—1,560 bundles 
box material, 2,134 bundles shooks. 

Steamship Maude, Rotterdam—7,480 pieces pine lumber, 
6,472 pieces cottonwood lumber, 2,604 pieces oak lumber, 
2,738 pieces gum lumber, 131 ash logs, 539 pieces hardwood 
lumber, 1,083 pieces gum lumber, 1,406 pieces cottonwood 
lumber, 33 oak logs, 41 hickory logs, 289 persimmon logs, 
10 poplar logs, 14,500 pieces oil staves, 6,995 pieces oak 
lumber, 5,999 pieces pine lumber. 

Steamship Comus, New York—33,750 feet lumber, 90 
holly logs. 

Steamship Nordhavet, Aarhus, supplemental—1,982 pieces 
oak lumber. 
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Steamship City of Tampico, Tampico and Vera Cruz, sup- 
plemental—6,600 bundles box shooks. 

Steamship Colonian, Kremen—18,000 handles, 4,830 
staves, 5,000 pieces yeHow pime lumber, 10,000 pieces oak 
lumber, 5,000 pieces gum lumber, 15 hardwood logs. 

Steamship Ramos Head, Belfast—282 sacks hickory bil- 
lets, 2,372 pieces pine boards, 1,586 gum boards, 40 per- 
simmon logs. 

Steamship IJnchkeith, Antwerp—3,682 pieces cottonwood 
lumber, 12,337 pieces oak lumber, 2,932 bundles oak lumber, 
905 bundles gum lumber, 4,802 pieces gum lumber, 35 wal- 
nut logs. 

Steamship Arciduca Stefano, Venice and Triest—25,600 
staves, 50 walnut logs, 913 pieces gum lumber, 310 oars, 913 
pieces gum lumber, 50 walnut logs, 25,600 claret staves, 310 
ash oars. 

Steamship Chickahominy, Bocas del Toro, supplemental— 
370 pieces timber, 45 pieces piling, 249 pieces pine lumber. 

Steamship William Cliff, Liverpool, supplemental—8,442 
staves, 97 hickory logs. 

Steamship Uskmoor, Rotterdam—362 cases cedar pencil 
slats, 130 cedar logs, 150 poplar logs, 7,730 pieces cotton- 
wood lumber, 6,626 pieces pine lumber, 5,906 pieces oak 
lumber, 1,536,521 oak staves, 4,163 pieces gum lumber, 2,170 
pieces walnut lumber, 221 ash logs. 

Steamship Preston, Colon, supplemental—7,866 pieces 
pine lumber. 

. - ata ia Chalmette, HWavana—24,270 bundles crate ma- 
erial. 

Steamship Virginie, Havre and Bordeaux—190 poplar 
logs, 4,157 pieces pine lumber, 1,528 small oak staves, “199 
persimmon logs, 7,617 pieces oak lumber, 11,022 pieces gum 
lumber, 12 hickory logs, 487 bundles handles, 2,454 pieces 
dogwood lumber, 869 bundles handles, 14,478 small oak 
staves, 2,520 pieces pine lumber. 

Steamship Corby, Hamburg—160 poplar logs, 34 oak logs, 
2,978 pieces oak lumber, 4,309 tank staves, 1,875. pieces cot- 
tonwood lumber, 129 hickory logs, 37,341 oak staves, 340 
sacks pine lumber, 22,000 oil staves. 

Steamship Kildare, Rotterdam—203 cases cedar pencil 
slats, 1,223 bundles handles, 151 bundles poplar lumber, 
966 pieces poplar lumber, 2,705 bundles cottonwood lumber, 
5,274 pieces oak lumber, 26 oak logs, 49 poplar logs, 13,424 
pipe staves, 2,823 pieces tank staves, 100 pieces French 
claret staves, 46 ash logs, 6,198 pieces gum lumber. 

Steamship Fernmoor, Dunkirk and Antwerp—9,131 pieces 
= lumber, 613 bundles oak lumber, 1,638 pieces pine lum- 
ber. : 

Steamship Creole, New York—101,250 feet lumber. 

Steamship Conde Wilfredo, Barcelona—101,799 pieces gum 
lumber, 1,903 pieces oak lumber, 11 poplar logs, 33,752 
staves. 

Steamship Citta di Palermo, Genoa and Marseilles— 
125,487 Genoa staves, 1,039,184 oak staves, 6,400 pipe 
staves, 767 pieces oak lumber, 20,202 bucket staves, 217 
sacks billets, 946 pieces satin walnut lumber, 6,549 pieces 
gum lumber, 10,216 pieces gum lumber, 1,695 pieces pine 
lumber, 5,371 barrel staves, 6,553 pipe staves, 202 cedar 
logs, 116 pieces pine timber, 1,675 pieces oak lumber, 12 
magnolia logs, 625 bundles handles. 

Steamship Viator, Ceiba and Rautan, supplemental—40,- 
000 feet pine lumber, 5,400 cross ties. 

Lumber receipts at the Basins (coastwise shipments), to- 
taled for the week 726,000 feet. 














PROTEST AGAINST PREJUDICIAL SHIPPING 
BI 


New ORLEANS, La., Feb. 25.—Local exporters have 
made vigorous protest against the Frye bill in the fed- 
eral senate, which came ‘‘within one’’ of passing the 
senate hy mutual consent recently. The measure pro- 
vided that any contract hereafter made for transporta- 
tion of material or supplies for the Panama canal work 
must stipulate for its carriage in vessels owned by the 
Panama Railroad Company, the government or to ves- 
sels of United States registry. Inasmuch as the gov- 
ernment boats in the Panama service ply between Colon 
and New York, and practically all the vessels serving 
the Gulf ports are foreign owned, the effect of such a 
law would be to practically prevent the business men of 
the south from securing any share in the canal business 
or entering the competition. New Orleans interests have 
ineffectually sought to secure sailings of the government 
steamers in the Panama service from this port, but the 
commission has refused to shift any of its ships from 
the New York service. Senator Frye’s bill was gener- 
ally understood to be merely an attempt to encourage 
the American merchant marine, but it evidently con- 
tained a very serious joker, and would have operated to 
relieve the eastern bidders of all southern competition 
by barring the Gulf coast marine out of the service. 
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ON MISSISSIPPI SOUND. 


GuLFPort, Miss., Feb. 24.—The lumber situation is 
progressing favorably and the outlook is hopeful. More 
buyers are in this city and more ships are loading for 
export. Prices are favorable and manufacturers feel 
that they are not running their mills at a loss. The 
Lyndon Lumber Company, at Wingate, will open its 
mill with a full crew in a few days. The B. T. Toomer 
Lumber Company’s mill on the Mobile, Jackson & Kan- 
sas City railroad, which has a capacity of 30,000 feet 
daily, will also start soon. 

A movement is on foot for the establishment of a 
bonded storage yard in this city. Exporters consider 
it one of the most advantageous projects that could be 
undertaken for their benefit, as such a yard has been 
needed ever since a port was established here. The 
plan is to put the yard in care of a reliable man who 
will give bond for the lumber in his charge, so that 
when a cargo of lumber is stored there awaiting the 
arrival of a vessel the owner may know that when it 
comes to loading there will not be short measure to 
be made up. 

February 14 another cyclone swept over Jones and 
Jasper counties and ruined a great deal of standing 
timber. Following it came the floods which have 
raised the streams in that section above flood tides 
and done more or less damage. 

Memorials of protest have been forwarded to Con- 
gress against the Frye resolution, which would put 
all the gulf ports out of business so far as shipping to 
Panama is coneerned. Almost every week one or more 
cargoes goes to Panama from this port. The steamship 
Carresbrook, due in a few days, will load’ for Colon. 
The steamship Lastlands is loading for Colon. Both 
are chartered by 8. E. Naylor & Co. 

Exports from this district during the last week were: 
Schooner L. N. Dantzler, Frontera, Mexico, 110,000 feet 





lumber, valued $1,863; by the L. N. Dantzler Lumber Com- 
pany. 

Bark Maryetta, Rosario, Argentina, 607,000 feet lumber, 
valued $12,447; 393,000 feet joists and scantling, valued 
$8,086; by the H. Weston Lumber Company. 

Ship Sachsen, Rio Janeiro, Brazil, 869,000 feet lumber, 
valued $13,259; 27,000 feet sawn timber, valued $583; by 
the Thayer Export Lumber Company. 

Schooner Millie Williams, Campeche, Mexico, 94,000 feet 
lumber, valued $1,462; by the L. N. Dantzler Lumber Com- 
any. 

Bark Aldo, Buenos Ayres, Argentina, 636,000 feet lumber, 
valued $12,567 ; by the L. N. Dantzler Lumber Company. 

Bark Doore, Rio Janeiro, Brazil, 554,000 feet lumber ; 
valued $9,838; by Hunter, Benn & Co. 

Bark Ida, Axim and Accra, Africa, 564,000 feet lumber, 
valued $16,914; by I’. & A. Swanzy. 

Bark Maranda, Buenos Ayres, Argentina, 1,019,000 feet 
lumber, valued $16,297: by W. Denny & Co. 

Steamship Westlands, Santa Fe, Argentina, 2,040,000 feet 
sawn timber, valued $71;389; by William Lowry. 

Ship Kaleva, Rosario, Argentina, 705,000 feet lumber; 
valued $11,630; by W. Denny & Co. 

Schooner Olga, Vera Cruz, Mexico, 96,000 feet lumber, 
valued $1,540; 231,000 feet joists and scantling, valued 
$4,359; by W. Denny & Co. 

Steamship Alioth, Genoa, Italy, 1,544,000 feet, valued 
$30,874; by the Standard Export Lumber Company. 

Vessels in ports: 

Sieamships Hornburg, Eastlands, Silverdale, Clematis, 
Alpha, Cameron, Canterbury, Sliedrecht, Ventmore, Teressa 
Horn, Portreath, Alecander Kamburoff. 

Ships Albania, Maria. 

Barks Ethel Clarke, Luisa, Norge, Rolf, Ida, Alfherim, 
Due Cugini. . 

Schooners Blomidon, Foster Rice, Benefit, Nannie C. 
Bohlen. 


SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 


HATTIESBURG,- Miss., Feb. 26——A few good orders 
were booked by local firms during the last week, though 
at prices little better than those which have prevailed 
for some time, and many inquiries are being received. 
The mills are manufacturing only about as much as is 
being shipped, thereby keeping down stocks, which are 
little above normal. 

The local purchasing office of the W. W. Herron Lum- 
ber Company, Pittsburg, Pa., has been temporarily 
closed and its buyer, Mr. Ketchum, is in Chicago dis- 
charging certain duties for the company. The Krauss 
Bros. Lumber Company, one of the principal wholesale 
firms of this city, has decided to consolidate its two 
offices, one at Chicago and the head office at Hatties- 
burg. After this merging has been effected an office 
will be opened in New Orleans, from which point all 
business will be transacted. Later a purchasing office 
will be opened in this city, while the headquarters will 
remain at New Orleans. The Chicago office will probably 
not be reopened. 

A dispatch from Inda, on the Gulf & Ship Island 
railroad, states that the large plant of the Inda Pine 
Company is being run an extra hour every day. This 
mill recently cut a large amount of export material. 

P. M. Ikeler, of Moselle, who, upon closing his mill, 
wired for several stump pullers in order to furnish work 
for his men, has cleared a considerable tract of cut over 
land. A few days ago he bought 1,000 pecan trees which 
have been planted on the cleared land. 

The local commercial club is in receipt of a com- 
munication from the Rock Island and Frisco systems 
requesting information relative to Hattiesburg and vi- 
cinity; land for sale, quality of land etc. 

The ire of south Mississippians was recently aroused 
by learning that the Bureau of Forestry would soon 
issue a report dealing with this section of the south, and 
in which were to have been certain statements to the 
effect that the soil of south Mississippi is unproductive 
and valueless. Commercial clubs and other similar or- 
ganizations of this section voiced their protests through 
Congressman Bowers. A meeting was recently held at 
Biloxi, at which were representatives of the various lo- 
ealities sharing this obloquy and one of the forestry 
experts. The objectionable matter will be expunged 
from the report prior to publication. ' 

Lumber shipments to the export markets through Gulf- 
port during January amounted to 13,311,000 feet, valued 
at $291,549. 

The following lumbermen were in this city during the 
last week: J. F. Wilder, Epps; T. L. O’Donnell, Ship 
Island Lumber Company, Sanford; J. R. Bradford, Win- 

ate. 

‘ John T. Harris, special agent of the bureau of cor- 
porations, Department of Commerce and Labor, Wash- 
ington, D. C., was in this city Monday and Tuesday 
conferring with Secretary E. A. Walker, of the Missis- 
sippi Pine Association, relative to the association’s work, 
timber supply ete. 








INTERIOR MISSISSIPPI LUMBER NEWS. 


VicxspurG, Miss., Feb. 26.—R. A. Shaffer, of Indian- 
apolis, who is building a mammoth oar factory in this 
city, says it will be completed by early spring and will 
begin operation as soon as the machinery is installed. 
He is in the market for ash timber stumpage and will 
invest in large tracts of ash and similar hardwoods. 
Among the various markets is Labrador, which buys 
shiploads of oars for the whale fisheries. The factory 
will begin by cutting 2,000,000 feet annually and will 
increase its output as the demand develops. 

Arkansas lumber dealers are trying to correct the 
impression that prevails throughout that state that a 
cut of $7 a thousand has been made by all lumbermen. 
In view of the report the entire state has developed a 
eraze for building. . Dealers are overwhelmed with or- 
ders and are spending most of their time explaining 
that no such price exists. At Pine Bluff, Little Rock, 
Fort Smith and the larger cities dealers have issued this 
notice: 

We have all along been selling our lumber at about the 
price at which outside retailers, who buy from the mills, 
are enabled to sell. They have been able to do so because 


they have bought their lumber, not from the big mills which 
were members of the Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 








tant but it should not be the sole 
consideration with belting. The difference in 
price between two makes of belting is never so 
great as the difference in quality can be. 


Boston 


When: Buying Belting 
Look Well to Quality 


In many things price is impor- 


SHULTZ SABLE BELTING 


fills all requirements. It is rawhide inside and tanned on the sur- 
face only. A special treatment gives it a smooth, kid-like surface 
which clings to the pulley. “Sable” belting is pliable because it 
is not tanned through-and-through like other belts. The original 
flexibility and toughness of the hide are retained in the belt. 
The rawhide fibres have not been injured and are long and te» 
nacious. On the other hand, oak-tanned belting which is tanned 
through-and-through, losés its pliability. The fibres are short 
stiff and brash, and the belting soon becomeshard. A hard, stiff 
belt “rides high”’ on the pulley. It doesn’t cling. To keep it from 
slipping one must continually tighten it and “dope” it with 
dressings. 


Shultz “Sable” Belting is made from selected heavy Al 


Packer steer hides and because our process of tanning preserves 
its original strength, it is stronger and wears longer than other 


Its. 
A “Sable” Belt will transmit from 25 to 37 percent. more power 


than any oak-tanned belt and to prove it we will send one on 90 
days’ free trial. If it is not all we claim it may be returned at 
our expense, 


SHULTZ BELTING CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
New York Philadelphia 
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Save Your Money ° 





By Using the Published 
Semi-Annually 
RED BOOK ==" 
and July. 


It contains a carefully prepared list of the buyers 
of lumber in car lots, both among the dealers and 
manufacturers. 

The book indicates their financial standing and 
manner of meeting obligations, Covers the 
UNITED STATES and MANITOBA, 

The trade recognizes this book as the authority 
on the lines it covers. 

A well organized Collection Department is also 
operated and the same is open to you. 


Write for Terms. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 


ESTABLISHED 1878, 
1.02 Great Northern Bldg., 116 Nassau St., 
CHICAGO. - NEW YORK CITY. 


MENTION THIS PAPER. 














sociation, but from the small mills, some of them actually 


LONG AND SHORT LEAF 


Yellow 
Pine 
Lumber 


With the output of four 
mills located in Texas 
and Louisiana we are 
prepared to fill all or- 
ders without delay. 


SPECIALTIES 


RAILROAD TIMBERS AND TIES 
MINING TIMBERS. POLE STOCK 











Inquiries Solicited. 


Empire Timber & Lumber Co, 


B. R. MOSES, Manager. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


FEBRUARY 29, 1908. 








Offers the 


Salmonberry 


Tract For Sale 


4 
The Oregon 
at a most reasonable 
west of Portland. Deal 
For further information, address 


Logging 3 game. eceste 
JOISIN Gl. ILAVAJK, 


» Tillamook Co., 30 miles 
Ti mM b er Co. and get the best price. 
| 702 Oregonian Bidg., PORTLAND, ORE. ¥ 








1B. lal. WITT NIEY, 


Lumber Broker 
TOLEDO, OHIO, 


Offers you his services to buy 
or sell; adjust disputed ac- 
counts; handle cars in transit. 





Home Phone 725. 401 ST. CLAIR BLDG. 











C.W.MANNING 
Wholesale Lumber 














What We 
Say About 
Good Stock 


is based on many years’ experience, but in buy- 
ing of us you get our experience free. Before 
ordering ask us about 


Pine, Hemlock 
and Basswood 


We do our own manufacturing and always have 
a good assortment on hand. Inquiries given 
prompt attention. 


Brooks & Ross Lumber Co. 


SCHOFIELD, WIS. 
CHICAGO OFFICE, 406 N, Y. LIFE BUILDING. 














Mt. Mitchell Lumber Co. 
White Pine, Planing Mill 
Hardwood and Assorting Yard 
and Hemlock. Swannanoa, N. C. 

DRESSED STOCK A SPECIALTY 


GEORGE H. MELL, Kane, Penn. 
Exclusive Sales Agent. 








MONARCH STUMP PULLER. 


Pulls stumps 7 feet diameter. Guaranteed 
for twelve months and a strain of 450 horse 
power. Catalogue and discounts address, 


MONARCH GRUBBER CO., _—Lone Tree, lewa. 








owning the mills that furnished their supply. The dealers 
have therefore been buying lumber at just about $7 below 
the market price throughout the remainder of the state. 
When the big cut was made the dealers felt the demand for 
*a cut, not only because of the publicity that had been given 
the announcement of the reduction, but ‘because a reduc- 
tion was necessary to get business during the slump. The 
best they could do, however, was to make a horizontal cut 
of $1 a thousand on ordinary stuff, and as much as $2 a 
thousand on the more expensive grades. Even this cut, made 
at the expense of the small mills, caused a number of them 
to shut down because the business no longer paid. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


Mosiue, ALA., Feb. 26.—The exports of wood from 
Mobile for the last week, were comparatively light, and 
practically the entire aggregate of lumber shipped out 
went to Cuban ports. One parcel shipment was sent to 
New York, one to Bremen and a schooner cargo to 
Kingston, Jamaica. Three schooner cargoes and as 
many parcel shipments on the Munson line steamer 
Trafalgar went to Cuban ports. The three schooner car- 
goes went to Havana. One other schooner cargo was 
sent from the Gulf to Cuba. The parcel shipments from 
Mobile aggregated about 400,000 feet. Comparison of 
exports to Cuba since the beginning of the year with 
those for the same two months of last year shows a 
decided falling off in this year’s record. Improve- 
ment in this trade within the near future is indicated 
though prevailing business conditions do not warrant 
any notable developments in the trade. This is a favor- 
able time for buyers, and those who have money or 
eredit are taking advantage of low freight rates and 
low prices of lumber to get a stock @t more advan- 
tageous terms than will be possible later. This fact 
seems to be appreciated by buyers and inquiries and 
orders for early loading have been stimulated. 

Prospects for an active trade with Jamaica are 
thought to be good. One cargo was exported to Kings- 
ton during the last week. No exports have gone to 
Porto Rico during the last week, though it is under- 
stood that orders of some magnitude will be received 
from this prosperous island soon. 

The export market appears to be in better condition 
than the interior market, and it is stated that moderate 
freight rates to the seaboard are more than ever ad- 
vantageous to the manufacturer. Prices for interior 
stuff show less variation. Orders are scarce and the 
railroads are practically out of the lumber market with 
no prospect of their immediate return. This loss of 
orders of the railroads and other large users of lumber 
is severely felt by the interior trade. 

All sawn timber exported from the Gulf last week 
went out from Pensacola. Cargoes went to Genoa, Leg- 
horn, London and Rotterdam. Prices at Pensacola are 
firmer than elsewhere on the Gulf, a recent sale being 
noted of 22%4-foot average at 21 cents. For wood of 
higher average and quality 23 and 231% cents is paid. 
Receipts of sawn timber at all the Gulf ports are light 
and the accumulation of stocks is moderate, some of 
this accumulation being held for higher prices. Exports 
for the last two months are much below those of the 
same period of last year. Recent reports from London 
and Manchester show a material decrease in the accumu- 
lation of stocks at those ports. The absorption of this 
stock into consumption is checked by the inferior qual- 
ity and its quantity serves as an obstacle to the sales 
of better wood at better prices. Good timber is said to 
be needed, and recent exports that have gone out of 
the Gulf have been of fine quality. Reports from the 
United Kingdom are to the effect that trade has been 
quiet, as is,usual at this time of the year, but from 
some of the English outports a firmer tendency in prices 
is reported. 

Foreign agents report inactive demand for -heartface 
floorings, with unchanged values, but the output has 
been so small that shippers from the Gulf are unable to 
supply their wants except at advanced prices. Recent 
sales have been made by leading manufacturers at prices 
ranging from $25.50 to $28, according to size. 

Exports from the Gulf to South American ports for 
the week have been above the average, though Mobile 
is not credited with exporting a single cargo. Seven 
cargoes, one by steam and six by sail, were exported by 
the McClure Lumber Company, Rix M. Robinson, H. 
Weston Lumber Company, William Lowry, L. N. Dantz- 
ler Lumber Company and W. Denny & Co., the last 
named firm shipping one cargo from Pascagoula, Miss., 
and the other from Gulfport, Miss. Three of the car- 
goes went to Buenos Ayres, two to Rosario, one to Santa 
Fe, composed of heavy timbers for railroad construc- 
tion work, and one to Paysandu. Two cargoes were 
cleared in sailing vessels for Rio Janeiro during the 
week by Hunter, Benn & Co., of this city, and the 
Thayer Export Lumber Company, of Gulfport, Miss. 
This makes five cargoes for Rio Janeiro since the begin- 
ning of the year. A number of other vessels are load- 
ing for South American ports and new transactions are 
increasing in volume. 

The Gulf States Shipping Company, with home offices 
in this city, recently established a steamship service be- 
tween Mexican gulf ports and prominent ports of the 
United Kingdom and the continent for the encourege- 
ment of parcel shipments. The steamship Northcliffe, 
which was cleared by this concern Saturday, was loaded 
with parcel shipments for Amsterdam and Liverpool. 
The Kartswood and the Spennymoor are loading in the 
same way for Rotterdam, London, Amsterdam and Liver- 
pool. These cargoes will contain many parcel ship- 
ments, some by shippers who are making their initial 
shipments. 

Exports to Italian ports since January 1, have aggre- 
gated 863,000 feet of lumber, and 3,606,000 feet of 
timber, the lumber going mainly to Genoa and the tim- 
ber to other ports. Exports to Genoa have been below 
normal for some time, because of the heavy stock of un- 








sold lumber accumulated there. 


Spain has received 4,000,000 feet of lumber and 
500,000 feet of timber from the Gulf since the be- 
ginning of: this year. Last year showed a marked 
adtahce in the trade between the ports of Spain and of 
the Gulf, and if exports, continue in relatively the 
Same proportion as during the last few weeks an- 
other gratifying increase will be noted at the close of 
this year. 

Exports from Mobile for the week ended February 15: 


Havana, barkentine Persia—386,000 superficial feet lum- 
ber, $6,895. 

Cardenas, British schooner Florence R. Hewson—275,000 
superficial feet lumber, $5,135. 

Montevideo, Norwegian bark Altavelo—873,000 superficial 
feet lumber, $13,966. __ 

Hamburg, British steamship Katherine—-9,000 cubic feet 
hewn pine, $2,520; 110,891 superficial feet lumber, $2,220; 
2,054,400 superficial feet sawn timber, $34,240. 

Rotterdam, Russian steamship Divina—605,000 superficial 
feet sawn timber, $10,089; 30,000 cubic feet hewn, $7,470; 
341,000 superficial feet lumber, $6,595. 

Hamburg, Russian steamship Divina—125,000 superficiai 
feet sawn timber, $1,977. 

Porto Rico, American schooner Jessie Lena—2,640 pieces 
pine timber, $5,500. 

Amsterdam, British steamship Hillbrook—88,000  super- 
ficial feet lumber, $2,202. 

Cette, France, British steamship Hillbrook—Cargo lumber 
and staves, $58,761. 

Suenos Ayres, Norwegian bark Atlantic—789,000 super- 
ficial feet lumber, $15,789. 


Exports from Pascagoula, Miss., for the week ended 
February 15 were: 


Kingsten, British schooner Lord of Avon—3819,000 super- 
ficial feet lumber, $5,230. 

Puerto Cabello, British schooner Helen BE. Kenney—268,- 
000 superficial feet lumber, $5,230. 

Montevideo, Italian bark Henny—627,000 superficial feet 
lumber, $10,188. 

Colon, American schooner Elizabeth Dantzler—302,000 su- 
perficial feet lumber, $4,839. 

Cassa Blanco, Danish barkentine Saga—189,000 superficial 


Exports from Mobile for the week ended February 22 
were: 


Havana, American schooner Daisy Foster—339,000 super- 
cial feet lumber, $3,973; American schooner Henry Crosby— 
339,855 superficial feet lumber, $7,117; American schooner 
M. A. Achorn—235,869 superficial feet lumber, $4,416. 

Kingston, American schooner Kate Feore—333,855 super- 
ficial feet lumber, $3,975. 





New York, American steamship Comal—175,000 super- - 


ficial feet lumber. 

Bremen, British steamship Shira—22,405 superficial feet 
lumber, $560. 

Santiago, Norwegian steamship T’rafalgar—288,852 super- 
ficial feet lumber, $5,369. 

Guantanamo, Norwegian steamship Trafalgar—101,370 su- 
perficial feet lumber, $1,712. 

Caibarien, Norwegian steamship Trafalgar—32,076 super- 
ficial feet lumber, $545. 





FERTILITY OF CUTOVER LANDS IN SOUTHERN 
MISSISSIPPI. 


South Mississippians are up in arms over the, report 
as to the fertility of cutover lands, made recently by 
experts of the federal forest service, and mentioned at 
the time in these columns. In effect the forest experts 
declared that much of the ecutover land was unfit for 
agricultural purposes, the argument being that steps 
toward its reforestation should be taken at once. Now, 
it so happens that a large proportion of the farms in 
southeast Mississippi, and there are many both fertile 
and remunerative, have been reclaimed from the forests 
after the timber has been felled. At the recent state 
exposition and fair in Jackson a gratifying proportion 
of the agricultural prizes was captured by the products 
of these piney woods farms. In and around Laurel, 
Miss., truck farming on these same lands has been found 
so profitable that the industry has grown rapidly. Con- 
sequently the report of their unfitness for agriculture 
raised a storm of protest. 

At a meeting of the Biloxi Commercial Club last week 
a sort of indignation rally was held, Congressman 
Bowers being in attendance as well as representatives 
of commercial bodies at Gulfport, Hattiesburg, Ocean 
Springs and Scranton. Some vigorous speeches were 
made on the subject. So determined was the stand 
taken that Mr. Holmes, the federal expert who is charged 
with responsibility for the report, is said to have agreed 
to recall the document and to reissue it in amended 
form. The evident object of the report was to impress 
upon the Mississippi legislature the necessity for a state 
forestry’ law, which is conceded, but the South Missis- 
sippians -apparently feel that the report reflected un- 
justly upon the fertility of their cutover lands and are 
determined to correet the erroneous impressions dis- 
seminated by the document, which was widely cireu- 
lated and extensively commented upon. The facts seem 
to be that most of the land is well adapted to agricul- 
ture and that intelligent farming methods make it pay 
well. It is‘true, of course, that large areas of the lands 
have not yet been placed under cultivation, this being 
due to the sparse settlement of some portions of the 
territory, the rapid work of the logging crews of late 
years, and the searcity of farm labor during the same 
time. 





FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Feb. 25.—This month has fallen 
far behind January so far as the lumber trade of this 
section is concerned and dealers do not look for a notable 
resumption until spring. Reports are to the effect that 
the northern yards are well stocked and unfavorable 
weather has stopped almost all building operations. 
January made a fine showing, but the falling off in 
February has been marked. Dealers are generally opti- 
mistie over the future, however, and it is believed that 
as soon as the weather becomes milder the demand will 
be proportionate to the inactivity of this month. 

The Kyle Lumber Company’s mills, at Gadsden, which 
have been shut down for several weeks, will resume 
operations about. April 1. 
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METROPOLITAN TRADE NEWS. 


Local Stocks Low — Unusual Volume of Export 
Trade at Tonawandas — Object to Ad- 
vanced Switching Rate. 


NEw York, Feb. 26.—Opinions concerning the outlook 
differ materially, but most lumbermen believe that or- 
ders will show little betterment before March 1. Build- 
ing plans compare favorably with those of this period 
last year, but plans showed less volume then than at 
any other time in 1907. Offerings are plentiful and 
retailers know they can get any kind of stock quickly. 
For that reason they will not order a stick beyond what 
is absolutely needed on a current contract. ocal stocks 
are gradually getting lower, but the demand seems to 
decrease relatively. Several wholesalers report a slightly 
better inquiry during the last week, especially in hard- 
woods, but these come from manufacturers and yards 
outside the city limits. 

I’. R. Babeock, of Pittsburg, Pa., connected with all 
the Babcock lumber interests, visited this city last week. 
He finds inquiries better than a month ago, although 
actual buying is dull and few yards are willing to order 
more than a small supply. Mr. Babcock was here in 
connection with the car stake and equipment complaint, 
being one of the chairmen of the executive committee. 

J. C. Turner, of the J. C. Turner Lumber Company, 
has returned from an extended trip in the south, where 
he was looking over some of the company’s mill prop- 
ositions and making arrangements for a season’s supply. 
He reports that the demand is quiet and that manufac- 
turers could handle much more business, although in 
some cases the amount of cypress carried at mill points 
is not as large as general reports indicate. Production 
has been considerably curtailed and there is a little 
tendency toward higher prices. 

Richard P. Baer, of R. P. Baer & Co., Baltimore, Md., 
spent a day or two in this city last week looking over 
trade and calling at the firm’s local office. Mr. Baer 
says orders for hardwoods during the last two weeks were 
much better and he feels more encouraged over the 
outlook than at any time since the first of the year. 

E. S. Loomis, of the Blanchard Lumber Company, 11 
3roadway, says the volume of orders for spruce is 
smaller than usual for February, but much better than 
a month ago, and of a character to indicate that im- 
provement is on the way. He notes a particularly good 
demand for odd sizes and as the company’s mills at 
Portage Lake, Me., are especially equipped to quickly 
handle shipments of this kind, Mr. Loomis has picked 
up a good line of these odd sized orders, which make 
a handsome showing. 

W. N. James, of the James Lumber Company, Dur- 
ham, N. C., was in this city for a few days last week. 
Other visitors include: J. D. Bush, of Bush & Raynor, 
Wilmington, Del.; Lewis Diil, of Lewis Dill & Co., Bal- 
timore, Md.; Robert C. Lippincott, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
W. W. Warner, of the Coppock Warner Lumber Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa.; C. W. Henderson, representing 
Theodore B. Basselin, spruce manufacturer, Croghan; 
George I. Craig, Philadelphia, Pa.; G. F. Montgomery, 
of the Montgomery Lumber Company, Spring Hope, 
N. C., who was on his way to Buffalo; Thomas N. Nixon, 
of Wistar, Underhill & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Richard 
P. White, Albany; Hugh McLean, of the Hugh McLean 
Lumber Company, Buffalo. 

Irving B. Easton, of the Robinson Edwards Lumber 
Company, 1 Madison avenue, notes a fair inquiry for 
Canada spruce and white pine. He looks for further im- 
provement early in March. 

M. J. E. Hoban, of the Hoban & Curtis Lumber Com- 
pany, 1 Madison avenue, does not find much new cypress 
business, but states that the aggregate of small orders 
wanted quickly makes a substantial showing. The com- 
pany is carrying good cypress assortments within easy 
shipping distance of its customers in this section, which 
enables prompt shipment on all the common sizes. Mr. 
Curtis is in the south on a combined pleasure and busi- 
ness trip. 

E. -M. Wiley, of the Wiley, Harker & Camp Company, 
2 North Carolina pine concern, has recovered sufficiently 
from his recent attack of typhoid fever to go to Atlan- 
tie City, where he hopes to make better progress. 





THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 

NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., Feb. 26.—The export trade 
s attracting more than ordinary interest. Large orders 
iave been received during the last few weeks with a 
frequency that has brought several dealers to realize 
hat they are short in more items than usual at this 
ime of the year. Owing to such shortages it has been 
1ecessary to go west as far as Duluth to secure stock 
for foreign consumption. The proportions of the ex- 
port trade is shown by the receipt of two orders since 
last week for 150,000 feet of white pine, which is being 
supplied from North Tonawanda and Buffalo. 

Considerable improvement in the car trade is reported. 
Business in this department, as compared with that of 
most of the winter, is good, but it is still far below 
normal, Orders for car shipments are of the rush order 
and the increasing number is considered a good indica- 
tion of short suppiies with retailers and consumers. 

Wallace G. Palmer, an extensive sash and door mill 
operator, states that activities are increasing in his line 
of business. Prospects of a resumption of early build- 
ing operations are causing manufacturers to make prep- 
arations accordingly. 

The strenuous objections of lumber dealers and other 
shippers to the recent advance of from $1 to $3.50 in 
the switching rate in this city by the Erie and New York 


Central railroads has resulted in a movement to have 
the public utilities commission meet in this city, hear 
complaints against the excessive rate and compel the 
railroads to return to the former prive of $1 for each 
car shipped. 

A. C. Tuxbury, of the Northern Lumber Company, 
New York, spent Friday and Saturday in this city. He 
intends to go to Charleston, 8. C., this week to look 
after business interests in connection with the A. C. 
Tuxbury Lumber Company. 

James A. White, Detroit, Mich., made a short business 
trip to the Tonawandas last week, stopping at the local 
office of the W. H. White Lumber Company long enough 
to give a few instructions to his assistant, Harold Gors- 
line. 

L. S. DeGraff, of A. Weston & Son, and wife are 
spending a few weeks at Palm Beach, Fla. 


a a i 


WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Delegation to Attend Convention at Washington— 
Annual Report of Lumber Transactions Shows 
Small Falling Off in Business. 


. 


BuFrFraLo, N. Y., Feb. 26.—There is ne sign of weak- 
ening in the lumber trade here. Some woods seem to be 
going ahead faster than others, but that is often on ac- 
count of the time of year. It is believed that all sorts 
will pull again when spring opens, if general business 
does not remain too slack. Builders have money and 
it is certain that the class of small building that is lead- 
ing everything else in the city now will not even wait 
for general business to start. 

There were only nineteen building permits issued by 
the city during the week, all of them for small and gen- 
erally wood structures, the amount to be expended being 
$37,575. There were seventeen new frame dwellings in 
the list. Some good blocks are planned, but they will 
hardly be started till the winter is past. 

A delegation will go from this city to the national 
convention at Washington next week, as the trip is an 
easy one of twelve hours and business is just light 
enough to enable the dealers to take a few days off. 
Among those reported as likely to go are J. B. Wall, 
Angus McLean, F. M. Sullivan and R. F. Kreinheder. 
H. 8. Janes is at Asheville, N. C., where the Empire 
Lumber Company has an office in charge of A. H. Marsh, 
who was in the company’s office here when it main- 
tained a yard. The office is made a sales center for 
Asheville, Murphy and other points in that section where 
~ — carries. lumber. 

P. Graves has taken another trip to the Canadian 
walk before cold weather leaves. Logging is going on 
at a good rate, but the mills will not need to wait for the 
new cut, as there was not water enough last fall to bring 
in all the drives and they will come quickly now. 

Some. of the box factories are doing better than they 
did a month ago and getting back to ten hours again. 
There is also a move to use southern pine in some of 
them. The price is low enough to make the move a 
paying one. 

A member of the Edward Hines Lumber Company, 
who has been here within a few days, states that Mr. 
Hines has gone south, but is in a bad physical condition 
and has a serious operation hanging over him. The 
company is not buying any lumber, but has quite an 
amount of it at Owen sound on Georgian bay and at 
Hayward, Wis. The trade was believed to be improv- 
ing all the time. 

C. M. Betts & Co. are preparing to bring down some 
leftover white pine early next season and are therefore 
not looking for more purchases now. W. Betts. has 
been south considerably of late and was made president 
of the Dargan Lumber Company, a South Carolina branch 
of the Betts interests, lately. He expects to be in that 
direction next week and will probably attend the 
national convention in Washington. 

Secretary Mixer has issued his annual report of the 
lumber transactions of last year and the stocks here at 
the end of it to the Lumber Exchange during the last 
week, finding that the business was in a fair way of 
exceeding that of the previous year but for the money 
panie and that the falling off was less than 6 percent 
as it was. Receipts were 338,455,094 feet, which was 
about equally divided between lake and rail, shingles, 
lath and posts and ties being reduced to lumber measure- 
ment. 

Yard shipments were 247,774,319 feet and sales of lum- 
ber not brought to yard here were 393,207,972 feet, and 
there is now in yard here 184,798,825 feet, of which 
63,649,834 feet is hardwood, 7,118,755 feet is yellow 
pine, 81,436,615 feet is white pine, 1,589,000 feet is nor- 
way pine, 2,946,278 feet is spruce, 23,547,913 feet is 
hemlock, besides 11,433,000 lath, 14,744,000 shingles and 
19,034 posts and ties. 





FROM THE FOREST CITY. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO,- Feb. 26.—The Ohio Shippers’ Asso- 
ciation has taken an interest in a bill introduced into 
the legislature by Representative Edward A. Hoiles, of 
Stark county, and has asked local lumbermen and other 
shippers to give it their consideration. The bill pro- 
vides for the compulsory connection of tracks of two 
railway companies, lying within 500 feet of each other, 
upon the order of any shipper, board of trade, or body 
politic interested in the transfer of freight between such 
roads and providing that the state railway commission 
shall investigate any neglect on the part of the railway 
companies to comply with the request and to subject 











Fir Doors 


When you hang one of our soft 
Yellow Fir Doors, we stand right 
behind it with a guarantee that it 
is as well made and as serviceable 
as any door sold. There are vol- 
umes to be said about its beauty 
in different styles of finish, but 
where we get in our work is on 
the price. It has paid others to get 
our discounts and it will pay you. 


FIR MOULDINGS 
INTERIOR TRIM 


AND 


TURNED COLUMNS 








Chehalis Fir Door Co. 


CHEHALIS, WASH. 





Capacity 1,000 Doors Per Day. 





OFFICERS: 
George J. Osgood, Pres. Wm. McCleary, Treas. 
Henry McCleary, Vice-Pres. Wm. C. Hobart, Sec’y. 











EVERYTHING IN WEST COAST 
FOREST PRODUCTS. 


Fir, Gedar and Spruce Lumber, 


Red Cedar Shingles. 





Summit Mill Co., WASHINGTON. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers. 








ALL KINDS OF 


Lumber and Shingles 


OUR SPECIALTY 


FIR TIMBERS ana 
CAR MATERIAL 


Sterling Lumber Co. 


We are Manufacturers. Chehalis, Wash. | 


. Mills at Chehalis, Wash. 














Gillis & Moulton, “*sifstdo*”’ 
Railroad Ties & Car Material 


Poets and Poles—Wholesale Lumber. 








Ky ho SHINGLES 


We make daily will suit your most critical customer. 


THE HOWELL SHINGLE CO., 2506 de tee 











Free Our descriptive Booklet 

tells you all about the 

BROOKS THAT WILL SAVE YOU MONEY. 
A minute of your time to 
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pAMnaan LUMBERMAN, 315 Dearborn St. ,Chicago. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
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West Virginia White 
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Boards and Bill Stuff. per 


A line will] bring prices by return mail. 
Telecode Used. doe 


. 90. 
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AN INVESTIGATION 


Into our methods of handling or- 
ders promptly we believe would 
result profitably to any _ dealer 
who is a sticker on service and as 
a starter would suggest a trial order of 


SprucE 


We also handle Hardwood for railroad and con- 
struction work; Yellow Pine, Hemlock, Oak, 
White Pine, Lath and Shingles. 


A large stock of Hemlock now ready for ship- 
ment over B. & O. R. R. and Penn. Lines. 


Bemis & Vosburgh, 


|. Farmers Bank Bidg., PITTSBURGH, PA, y 


QaF HEMLOCK. “Si 


OUR SPECIALTY 


emlock 


Our yard man asks, “Why do we get better 
Hemlock from Rib Lake than from any other 
northern mili ?”’ 

The above from one of our customers is pretty 
good evidence that our hemlock is appreciated 
by the trade. 

We are eager to answer inquiries and will tell 
you why , 


Rib Lake Lumber Co. 


RIB LAKE, WIS. 
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DRY HEMLOCK 


Quick shipments guaranteed—No car shortage here. 


WE HAVE 
8,000,000 ft. Piece Stuffs & Boaras. 
200,000 ft. | & 2 in. D Select & Better. 


the JOHN WEEK LUMBER CO. 


Stevens Point, Wis. 
: Incorporated 1884. 








Established 18<1. 


IT IS A SAD MISTAKE 


To judge a man by his clothes; likewise 
LUMBER BY THE PRICE YOU PAY. 


The Grade, Quality and Mill Work should be first 
carefully considered. 


If you, want your money's were, wot ns [Rae —_ inquiries 


“Cedar Products. We are here to stay and want your business, 
Mixed Cars. Even Grades. Frompt Siip..cnts. 


John R. Davis Lumber Company, Phillips, Wis. 














them to the penalties of another statute if they neglect 
or refuse to join their tracks upon the order of the 
commission. ~ 

S. J. Harlan, general manager of the Jackson Lum- 
ber Company, Lockhart, Ala., stopped in Cleveland re- 
cently after having made a tour of several eastern 
cities. He found business in the east picking up and 
that the indications for better business were good. 

J. D. Johnson, of J. D. Johnson & Co., Erie, Pa., vis- 
ited this market this week. 

J. V. O’Brien, of the Mud Lake Lumber Company, 
states that reports from the company’s mill at Raber, 
Mich., are to the effect that the company is enjoying 
excellent logging weather and expects to have a good 
season throughout that locality. 

R. B. Overbagh, Saugerties, N. Y., president of the 
New York Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, was a 
recent visitor among Cleveland lumbermen. 

W. B. Martin, of The Martin-Barriss Company, a 
prominent hardwood concern of this section, reports 
indication of better business and states that the number 
of inquiries received is encouraging. 

O. W. Reynolds, of Skinner & Bigelow, New London, 
was a visitor to the Cleveland market this week. 
William R. Marine, the little son of Gale H. Marine, 
representative of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, is 
recovering from a serious illness. 

G. W. Schwartz, traveling freight agent of the Van- 
dalia railroad, visited a number of the local shippers 
this week while hunting for business for his road. 

A number of fine photographs of southern hardwood 
forests which were presented by the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN to The Martin-Barriss Company, have been 
framed and presented to the lumbermen’s club house 
by W. B. Martin. 

Putnam & Savidge, local dealers in west coast prod- 
ucts, state that the railway situation throughout the 
west is being cleared up in a way that is encouraging 
from a business standpoint and that they expect to see 
matters improve after the new railway tariff is pub- 
lished, March 1. 

S. S. Worrallo, lumberman of Willoughby, was in the 
local market this week. 

George E. O’Brien, of Ashland, Wis., was a Cleve- 
land visitor this week. He called principally to see 
the Nicola, Stone & Myers Company, for which he has 
been doing considerable business in the neighborhood 
of Ashland. : 


THE NORTH ATLANTIC COAST. 


Pulp and Paper Mills Resume—Season Uncertain 
for Maine Lumber Operations—Big 
' Qutput of Railroad Ties. 





Boston, Mass., Feb. 24.—Building contracts awarded 
in New England last week amounted to $605,000, against 
$1,921,000 for the corresponding week last year. Since 
January 1, the contracts awarded amounted to $5,261,- 
000, as compared with $13,721,000 during the same pe- 
riod. in 1907. 

The Mt. Tom saw mills of the Connecticut Valley 
Lumber Company shut down last week because of a lack 
of orders. 

Charles G. Ellis, a lumber dealer of Yarmouthport, 
has taken additional land and will enlarge his yard. 

The Lumber Trade Club of Boston at its annual meet- 
ing elected the following officers: H. C. Morse, presi- 
dent; F. E. Page, first vice president; E. 8. Tenney, 
second vice president; J. E. F. Downes, secretary and 
treasurer; E. W. Cottle, E. D. Sawyer and F. T. Man- 
son, executive committee, 

George J. Barker, of Barker & Co., Incorporated, re- 
cently made a trip among his various offices. 

The Robbins Lumber Company, Boston, of which W. 
C. B. Robbins is the active head, has secured the exclu- 
sive eastern agency for John B. Ransom & Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; the Nashville Hardwood Flooring Company, 
Nashville, Tenn., and the Conasauga Lumber Company, 
Conasauga, Tenn. The latter is a new concern manu- 
facturing white pine, yellow pine and poplar. 

The following lumber corporations in this state have 
filed their annual statements: 

Ware Lumber Company, Ware, Frank W. Southworth, 


treasurer. 
Buttrick Lumber Company, Waitham, B. D. Barker, treas- 


urer. 

Cypress Lumber Company, Boston, Frederick M. Stearns, 
treasurer. 

Ely Lumber Company, Holyoke, George 8S. Lewis, treas- 
urer. 

Clough Lumber Company, Boston, Lewis F. Watts, treas- 
urer. 

Northern Lumber Company, Boston, Charles H. Stevens, 
treasurer. 

Manson Lumber Company, East Boston, Frederick T. 
Manson, treasurer. 

Bartlett Box & Lumber Company, Westboro, Dwight F. 
Marsh, treasurer. 

William E. Litchfield, who has been confined to his 
home by sickness for the last month, is improving. 

Fred J. Farley, who severed his connection with the 
Fred 8S. Morse Lumber Company, Springfield, a few weeks 
ago, has opened an office at 79 Milk street, Boston, and 
plans to conduct a general wholesale lumber business. 

E. G. Barker, of the Barker Lumber Company, Wo- 
burn, recently returned to his business after an illness 
of several weeks. 

Frank C. Rice, of the Rice & Lockwood Lumber Com- 
pany, Springfield, is in the south and is not expected 
home until early in March. 

Fred 8. Morse, of the Fred 8. Morse Lumber Com- 
pany, Springfield, visited the company’s Montreal branch 





about two weeks ago. 








Frederick 8. Ramsey has been making a trip through 
the south. 

Hall D. Rust recently returned east from a trip to 
Iowa, where he is interested in a large timber operation. 

E. C. Pease, who for several years represented Mer- 
shon, Schuette, Parker & Co. in New England, making 
his headquarters in Springfield, has become associated 
with the Haines Lumber Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 





THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 


Banoor, ME., Feb. 24.—February 17, after being shut 
down four weeks, the pulp and paper mills of the East- 
ern Manufacturing Company, in South Brewer, began 
running on full time and at full capacity. This ex- 
tensive plant has not been running at its full capacity 
since early in December, when part of the paper mill 
was shut down because of general dullness in the paper 
trade. January 15 the electric power was shut off by 
the receivers of the Bodwell Water Power Company at 
the suggestion of Judge Putnam, of the United States 
district court, and until February 17 the entire plant, 
except one paper machine, was closed. The company 
has made an agreement with the receivers of the Bod- 
well company whereby the latter is to sell power to 
the Eastern company without regard to the old con- 
tract between the Bodwell and the Eastern. The East- 
ern Manufacturing Company has made a contract to 
supply the United States government annually with a 
large quantity of a superior grade of writing paper. 
Exact figures are not known, but it is believed that the 
company will deliver between $100,000 and $200,000 
worth of paper yearly for a long period. 

This has been a season of ups and downs for the 
Maine lumbermen so far as weather is concerned. The 
recent rain did not do much damage in the lumber 
regions around the headwaters of the Kennebec river 
or on the west branch of the Penobscot, where two 
or three feet of snow had fallen, but in the middle sec- 
tion of Penobscot county and in Washington and Han- 
cock counties the situation was more serious. In those 
regions only about a foot of snow had fallen in the 
woods and the rain carried that away. 

Practically every operator has cut all the logs he in- 
tended to cut. Heavy rains last fall left the lake and 
reservoirs full, and even without much snow or rain 
a good driving head is assured. All the operators have 
to fear is an early breaking up of the roads, which 
would necessitate leaving many logs on the yards. 

Hon. byron Boyd, of Augusta, since leaving the office 
of secretary of state has developed into one of the 
heavy lumber operators of Maine. Boyd & Harvey 
handle cedar entirely, manufacturing railroad ties, 
electric poles and shingles. This season they are 
handling 6,000,000 feet, a.large portion of which is 
on lands at the headwaters of the Kennebee. Much 
of their Kennebee product will come out by rail, but 
enough will come down the river to supply their mill 
five miles above Augusta. They have two supply camps 
and eleven operating camps in full blast. At Square- 
town they are getting out 75,000 ties. One of their 
contracts calls for 200,000 ties and as many more as 
they can furnish. 

C. O. Small, president of the Madison Board of 
Trade, announces that during the coming season the 
Hollingsworth & Whitney company will erect at Madi- 
son a ground wood pulp mill to cost about $500,000, 
exclusive of the purchase price paid the Great North- 
ern Paper Company for the power and site. 

The Foxcroft spool factory has engaged 1,000 cords 
of birch this season, about double the amount of last 
year. Fourteen men are employed in the saw mill. It 
is expected that the factory’s contracts for spool bars of 
2,250,000 feet will be filled. 

Hon. Ira H. Randall, president of the Augusta Lum- 
ber Company, has been nominated by the republicans 
for mayor of Augusta. 

A project for building a dam and a pulp and paper 
mill at the Tobique Narrows, New Brunswick, is under 
way. Application will be made to the New Brunswick 
legislature at its next session for the passage of an act 
incorporating the Northern Pulp & Paper Company, 
Limited, for this purpose. John E. Stewart, the 
Andover promoter, is one of the petitioners. Associated 
with him are Dr. R. W. L. Earle, of Perth; James H. 
Cain, of Orono, Me., and others. 

The annual meetings of the Kennebec Log Driving 
Company, the Dead River Log Driving Company, the 
Moose River Log Driving Company and the Dead River 
North Branch Log Driving Company were held in 
Augusta, Tuesday forenoon. At the meeting of the 
Kennebec Log Driving Company the following officers 
were elected: Treasurer and clerk, 8. W. Philbrick; 
directors, F. T. Bradstreet, Frank E. Boston, A. Led- 
yard Smith, William M. Shaw and C. Guy Hume. The 
prize logs were sold at auction, the Augusta Lumber 
Company being the highest bidder, secured them for 
$8.10 a thousand feet. 

The election of the Moose River Log Driving Com- 
pany resulted as follows: Clerk and treasurer, S. W. 
Philbrick; directors, W. J. Lanigan, William T..Haines, 
A. Ledyard Smith, F. T. Bradstreet and H. B. Law- 
rence. 

The election of the Dead River Log Driving Com- 
pany resulted as follows: Treasurer and clerk, S. W. 
Philbrick; directors, E. P. Viles, W. W. Thomas, H. B. 
Lawrence, William M. Shaw, W. J. Lanigan, James W. 
Parker and G. M. Stearns. 

The Dead River North Branch Log Driving Company 
elected the following: Treasurer and clerk, 8, W. Phil- 
brick; board of directors, E. P. Viles, Orton B. Brown, 
8. W. Philbrick, W. J. Lanigan and G. M. Stearns. The 
various reports show that the companies are in good 
financial standing and that business is prosperous. 
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OPTIMISTIC FEELING PREVAILS AT PITTSBURG. 





Large Delegation To Attend Wholesalers’ Convention at Washington—Failure To Reach Wage 
Agreement With Miners Delays Building—Hardwood Trade Active. 





SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 


PirrspurG, Pa., Feb. 27.—Sufficient improvement is 
noted in the Pittsburg lumber trade from week to week 
to increase the confidence and optimism of dealers. 
Stocks of all kinds are in demand, but the sharp com- 
petition and general demand for low prices has made 
the market weak. This is regarded as the first step 
toward a real advancement in conditions, however, and 
with surplus stocks disappearing, the spring trade is 
bound to make a permanent change for better prices 
and greater volume of sales. 

Pittsburg lumbermen have held several conferences re- 
garding the annual convention of the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association at Washington next 
week. Plans for attending the meeting include a delega- 
tion of about twenty-five members of the Pittsburg 
association, who will go on a special car and who expect 
a good time and much benefit from the proceedings. A 
special committee of the Pittsburg association has been 
appoinfed to make final arrangements for the trip. The 
delegation will go over the Baltimore & Ohio railroad. 

The first of the Westinghouse companies to return to 
the possession of the stockholders from the receivership 
was the Nernst Lamp Company, which was relieved from 
the court’s orders this week. The machine company will 
apply for a discharge of receivers next week and sub- 
sidiary concerns will follow soon. The last to be dis- 
charged will be the electric company, which is expected 
to be freed during April. ‘This influence has been bene- 
ficial and has added strength to the general business 
situation. 

In the coal mining operations, there is much hesitancy 
regarding wage settlement with the miners. Lumbermen 
are much interested in this, as a general suspension of 
operations may occur after April 1, pending an agree- 
ment which will show in the demand for pit posts and 
mine timbers generally. 

Storms and snow in West Virginia and central Penn- 
sylvania, with the sudden changes in temperature, have 
brought about many suspensions of mills and general 
operations. With further rains and warm weather many 
freshets and floods are expected that will also hinder 
operations seriously, so that curtailment of production 
will be heavy for the next few weeks. 

Bemis & Vosburg report better business during the 
last week than for months. New business has been 
booked that will keep the concern busy for many weeks. 
The hardwood trade has been exceptionally strong and 
active. With the sales thus far reported for February 
the total volume of trade for this company will be in 
excess of that of any month since the depression began 
in Oetober. 

The Germain Company reports fair business for Febru- 
ary and some attractive orders received. Inquiries are 
numerous and prices are fairly satisfactory for hard- 
woods and white pine. Much new business is pending 
that, if booked during the next week, will bring the 
record for February up to that of the preceding month. 

E. V. Babeock & Co. report an improved tone to trade 
luring the last week and some good sales concluded, 
which will add substantially to_the month’s records. 
Hemlock and spruce are firmer. Heavy snows are in- 
terfering with the operation of the mills considerably 
ind little actual production is taking place. E. V. Bab- 
cock has returned from West Virginia and O. H. Bab- 
‘ock is home from his trip to Cleveland. 

Curll & Lytle report a stronger demand for all lines 
f hardwood, and general improvement in the markets. 
\Ir. Curll has returned from a trip in West Virginia and 

eports that the conditiom of the mills there is unsatis- 
factory because of the unusually severe weather and 

‘torms. Little shipping can be done until the railroads 

ave cleared their tracks of huge banks of snow and 

ce, and mills can secure sufficient logs for a steady run. 





QUAKER CITY NEWS. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 27.—Lumbermen of this city 


ave been almost flooded with inquiries for estimates ; 


luring the last week. Rumors of an intention on the 
art of manufacturers to restrict shading of prices 
eems to have had the effect of stimulating business, 
nd the most conservative lumbermen believe that the 
owest level in prices has been reached. 

Most of the active wholesalers are looking forward 
‘agerly to their attendance at the meeting of the Na- 
ional Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association in 
Vashington next week. William L. Rice, president of 
‘he Lumbermen’s Exchange, Herbert P. Robinson and 
Villiam H. Smedley will go as official representatives 
of the exchange, while the Philadelphia Wholesale 
lLumbermen’s Association, the Philadelphia Retail 
lumbermen’s Association and the Pennsylvania Lum- 
berman’s Association will also have regularly ap- 
pointed delegates. Many will go to the national capi- 
tal early to attend the meeting of the board and 
others will go Wednesday afternoon and Thursday in 
time to be guests at the big banquet Thursday night. 

D. C. Burgoyne, of Burgoyne Bros., Hugh, I. T., and 
« widely known lumberman not only in the southwest 
but through the Atlantic coast states, was a visitor in 
this ¢ity during the early part of the week. He was 
the guest for a few days of Owen M. Bruner, of the 
Owen M. Bruner company. Mr. Burgoyne’s visit to 
the east is made on pleasure and business combined 


and is to be an extended one. Owen M. Bruner is pre- 
paring to leave early next month for an extended trip 
through the south and the Gulf states. 

Robert C. Patterson, of the Robert C. Patterson 
Lumber Company, Hot Springs, N. C., who has been 
in this city renewing acquaintances with the trade 
and incidentally picking up business, returned to the 
mills in the south last week, but left assurances with 
his friends in the trade that he would be back again 
in the spring and attend the annual games on Franklin 
field of the University of Pennsylvania. As a former 
athlete Mr. Patterson regards it as becoming to con- 
tinue his interest in outdoor pastimes as well as main- 
taining an established business in timber lands and 
lumber production. 

F. B. Pease, of F. B. Pease & Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
stopped off in Philadelphia last week to visit the trade 
on his return from the south. 

F. S. Underhill, of Wistar, Underhill & Co., who as 
an active member of the Lumbermen’s Exchange, the 
Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
and other trade bodies and associations is indefatiga- 
ble in efforts to advance trade interests by the con- 
certed action of such organizations, attended the meet- 
ing of the New Jersey Lumbermen’s Protective Asso- 
ciation, which held its annual meeting in Newark, N. 
J., February 25, and delivered an address there. R. 
W. Wistar has returned from an extended trip through 
New Jersey, especially the northern part of the state. 

Among the visitors to this city’s trade during the 
week were the following: Norman James, of the 
Pigeon River Lumber Company, Mt. Sterling, N. C.; 
Jacob Eisenberger, superintendent of the Evergreen 
Lumber Company, Evergreen, N. C.; George C. Brown, 
of the George C. Brown Lumber Company, Nashville, 
Tenn.; W..J. Underwood, of the Albermarle Lumber 
Company, Hertford, N. C.; E. L. Edwards, Dayton, 
Ohio, and C. H. Turner, Newberne, N. C. 

Franklin H. Smith, of the Producers’ Lumber Com- 
pany, has ventured into polities. He has been elected 
a school director for his district and in the final tabu- 
lation of the votes finds that he was unopposed by 
democrats, socialists, prohibitionists, republicans, city 
party men or other recognized political organizations. 

John H. Lank, secretary of the Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change, has sent out notices for the next meeting of 
the exchange, March 12. 

William L. Rice, president of the Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change and of the T. B. Rice & Sons’ Company, left 
Tuesday for Cleveland and the middle west, to be 
gone about a week. Before his return he will visit 
Washington to attend the annual meeting there of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

J. Danford Bush, of Wilmington, Del., was a visitor 
to this city last week. He was accompanied by Mrs. 
Bush and his trip combined business and pleasure. Mr. 
Bush had just returned from an extended trip to the 
mills of his firm in the south. 

In its efforts to sustain interest in the bill before 
Congress at Washington ror the acquisition of national 
forests in the southern Appalachian and White 
Mountain systems, the Lumbermen’s Exchange has 
been aided by Mr. Lank, secretary of the exchange, 
who has secured copies of the bill, which may be had 
by application to him, so that all members of the ex- 
change may thoroughly familiarize themselves with 
the measure. Mr. Lank has added to the records of 
the exchange printed lists of the members of the 
sixtieth Congress. 

Frank Buck celebrated his forty-eighth birthday 
February 20 and received the congratulations of his 
many friends. 

Frank C. Gillingham & Son have a saw mill in con- 
nection with their lumber yard. The mill consists of 
one saw, which is run by motor power. 





FORESTRY PROGRESS IN MICHIGAN. 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., Feb. 27.—The first step toward 
the extensive planting of the 42,000 acres set aside for 
forestry work and the summer school of the Michigan 
Agricultural college, on lands north of Au Sable, has 
been taken, in securing 250 pounds of white pine seed. 
This is an amount sufficient to establish a nursery of 
2,000,000 trees and one-half of the seed will be retained 
for use on the college grounds at Lansing. 

Charles W. Garfield, president of the Michigan For- 
estry Commission, has secured the codperation of the 
board of education and the board of trade of Grand 
Rapids in the purchase of 10,000 two and three-year-old 
elm trees in France, which will be delivered in time for 
distribution to school children on Arbor day. The trees 
will be sold to children and others at-1 cent apiece, 
which will nearly cover their cost. Especially prepared 
literature on how to plant and care for trees will be 
given with the trees bought. 

An afternoon was devoted to forestry at the big insti- 
tute of farmers held at the agricultural college, with 
Charles W. Garfield, of this city, chairman. The speakers 
included J. W. Toumey, head professor at the forest 
school of Yale University; Prof. R. S. KeHogg, of the 
forest service, United States department of agriculture; 
Charles B. Blair, of Grand Rapids, secretary of the 
state commission of inquiry into forestry and land con- 
ditions, and others, 
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We Want Orders 


for the following dry stock 
ready for quick shipment— 


2 cars 1x18 to 23” panel and No. 1 poplar. 

6 cars 1” 1st and 2nds poplar. 

6 cars 1” No. 1 common poplar. 

6 cars 1” No. 2 common poplar. 

6 cars 1” mill cull poplar. 

2 cars 1x18” and wider panel and No. 1 cottonwood. 
5 cars 5-4 No. 1 common cottonwosd. 

15 cars 1x13 to 17” box boards, cottonwood. 
20 cars 1x6 to 12” box boards, cottonwood. 
19 cars 1x13 to 17 1st and 2nds cottonwood. 
21 cars 1x13 to 17 No. 1 common cottonwood. 

20 cars 1x6 to 12” Ist and 2nds cottonwood. 

15 cars 1x4” and wider No. 1 common cottonwood. 
20 cars 1x4” and wider No. 2 common cottonwood. 
15 cars 4-4 1st and 2nds plain red or white oak. 
24 cars 4-4 No. 1 common plain red or white oak. 


American Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


. PITTSBURG, PA. 

















Maple %x1% 
Flooring 


2 inch 
face. 
We make a specialty of lengths 6 and 8 
feet and longer, and can fill your orders 
direct from regular stock. 
Better let us quote you on 
your next order, and don’t 
forget ‘“‘we can ship on a 
moment’s notice.” 





A. M. Turner Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA: 








KENDALL, MD. CAPACITY 
MILLS | CRELLIN, MO. 200 Mi, FEET PER DAY. 


KENDALL Lumper Company. 


MANUFACTURERS 


WHITE OAK, RED OAK. POPLAR, 
Hemlock. Hardwoods and Cross Ties 


SHIPMENTS IN 
suipwap ors. 3 PITTSBURG, PA. 











YELLOW IPINE 


Large and well assorted stocks kept 
on hand atali times insure the filling 
of crders without unnecessary delay 


PITTSBURG, PA, 2 














ardwoods 
OAK AND MAPLE FLOORING 
Linehan Lumber Co. 


2424 Farmers Bank Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Wm. Whitmer & Sons, 


(INCORPORATED.) 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Main Office, 
200 Girard Building. 





Manufacturers of and Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers in 

















Spruce, 
Hemlock, Sish 
White Pine, We ate 
nm e 
North Carolina Pine Market 
Hardwoods, Grades 
Virginia Pine, Thick: 
Yellow Pine. er 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
517 Empire Bidg., PITTSBURG, Pa. Delta Bidg., BOSTON, Mass, 
143 Liberty St., NEW YORK CITY. Union Bidg., NEWARK, N. J, 

















Eastern ~_ 
Door & Sash Co. 


‘DOORS, BLINDS 
GLAZED SASH 
FRAMES, MOULDINGS 
MILL WORK 
AND LUMBER 


SPECIALTIES:—VENEERED DOORS, STAIR WORK, FINE 
INTERIOR TRIM. 


Dealers Only ¥*s2s:"% 
CUMBERLAND, MD. 
































John J. Rumbarger 


ALL GRADES OF 


Spruce Lumber 


Either Rough or Dressed, and 
Shipped via any Railroad. 


5 POPLAR IN ALL GRADES 


All kinds of Hardwood Lumber 
and Southern White Pine. 








Harrison Bidg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















John J.Soble. Harry I. Soble. 
SOBLE 
BROTHERS, 


722 Land Title Building, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


HARDWOODS 


We are eager to answer all inquiries. 


WISTAR, UNDERHILL & CO., Ber Sate Zins Bide. 


WHOLESALE 
HARDWOODS 


Our facilities insure prompt 
and satisfactory service. 























J anney-Whiting Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Cash Buyers of 


Soummencea"® WHITE PINE AND HARDWOODS, 


Squares, Baluster Stock, etc. 
1121-1122 Girard Bidg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











TO AA AKE MONEY you should use the Lumber- 

man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
@ost of any number of feet at any give Absolutely correct. 


A price. 
Send for illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, 


WEEK’S REPORT OF MINNESOTA TRADE. 





Statistics of Northern Pine Mills’ Output—Inland Empire Concerns Represented in Minneapolis 
—Northwestern Railroads Not Buying. 


PAPPPPPPPPPPPPLPO 


THE MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., reb. 26.—Statistics have been 
secured from the mills in the Northern Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association, showing the quantity of each 
grade of lath on hand January 1. The first inventory 
report secured by Secretary J. E. Rhodes showed a 
total of 252,160,600° pieces of lath, which was about 
52,000,000 more than one year previous. There was 
an impression that a large part of this increase 
would turn out to be low grade and 32-inch stock, 
and an inquiry was sent to all the mills for the pur- 
pose of itemizing the total. The result bore out the 








suspicion. The assortment reported on this second 
inquiry as on hand January 1 was as follows: 
Wax. B white mime LOE. 1... o.oo dered occ sonore oss) BECO 
Bs EE. GIN s 6 00:02 0-010,6:0.0 9 0.0:06.06 pees ccehs 69,495,200 
No. 2 lath 74,682,700 
No. 3 lath snare ees 18,507,000 
PER oS. o560 ahaie.e- crs a e sap he Co wilh tyelae de mae 58,214,000 
BE KAA Wiisearcns 00 tbh Che C0nees nets 5 eed 249,478,900 


The association mills have reported their January 
shipments. Northern pine shipments for the month 
as reported came to a total of 47,296,924 feet, com- 
pared with 108,647,048 feet in January, 1907, a de- 
erease of 61,350,125 feet, or 56.4 percent. 

Hemlock mills reported shipments of 9,276,131 feet 
for January, compared with 24,905,707 feet last year, 
a decrease of 15,629,576 feet, or 62.7 percent. 

This is about the showing that was expected ac- 
cording to the way trade ran. February is showing 
some improvement, and while it will run far short of 
last year, it is expected to produce a much smaller 
decrease. The country yards are ordering in small 
quantities, to be sure, and most of them are in- 
clined to wait until their spring trade begins, but 
there is decidedly more doing than at any time 
within two or three months. 

The delegation which will represent Inland Empire 
lumbermen at the hearing of their eastbound rate 
complaint before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion at Washington February 28, passed through 
the twin cities Monday. They had only a short day 
to stop, and were busy interviewing railroad men 
most of that time. The party consisted of J. P. 
McGoldrick, McGoldrick Lumber Company, Spokane; 
T. J. Humbird, Humbird Lumber Company, Spokane 
and Sand Point, Ida., and W. C. Ufford, Spokane Lum- 
ber Company, Spokane. 

Robert S. Northway has come back to Minneapolis 
as eastern sales representative for the Parker-Bell 
Lumber Company, of Seattle, Wash., with mills at 
Pilchuck and Milldale. He has opened offices in the 
Lumber Exchange. 

A. W. Jones, of King & Jones, wholesalers of west 
coast lumber, was in this week from a trip through 
Dakota territory, and has gone out for another tour. 
He says nearly all the yards have sufficient stocks 
for their present’ needs, and are not disposed to place 
buying orders until they begin to have some retail 
trade and. deplete their supply. 

W. I. Carpenter, of the W. I. Carpenter Lumber 
Company, this city, has left with Mrs. Carpenter 
for a southern and western trip. They went by way 
of New Orleans, with a stay in southern California 
projected, and expect to come up the Coast and 
spend some time on the way home in Washington 
state,, where Mr. Carpenter is largely interested. 

Bird R. West, eastern representative for the La- 
clede Lumber Company, of Laclede, Ida., was in 
this city after a trip along the Great Northern’s lines 
in North Dakota. 

Among the retail dealers visiting here recently 
were M. T. McMahon, of Fergus Falls, this state, 
president of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, and W. I. Taylor, of the Wileox Lumber Com- 
pany, Detroit, Minn. 

Nate Smith, eastern representative of the Fidelity 
Lumber Company, went down last night to Marshall- 
town, Iowa, to attend the convention of the Central 
Iowa Lumbermen’s Association. 

W. C. Meader, of the Hawkins Land & Lumber 
Company, has returned from a trip to its mill at 
Hawkins, Wis. He says they have no trouble with 
the roads, and are getting out logs in good shape. 

Advices received here from northern Minnesota say 
that the warm weather has taken nearly all the snow, 
and except where ice roads were made hauling is 
suspended. Many of the small contractors who have 
depended on snow for sledding seem likely to be 
unable to get all their logs out. Ice roads are still 
in good shape, and hauling by the larger operators 
is going ahead without interruption. The net re- 
sult of the open winter will -be, however, a heavier 
curtailment in the log cut than the lumber companies 
had planned to make. 

Many mills of the Inland Empire region are now 


| represented in Minneapolis by salesmen, and they 


are finding things pretty quiet just now, owing to 
the fact that some of the Minnesota mills have made 
prices to sell their lumber that shut western pine 
out of the Red river valley. The Inland Empire 
mills are ‘‘standing pat,’’ having reduced their cut 
80 percent, and they have not. reduced prices, but 





are holding firm and expect to get what they ask 





later, when the northern pine people have stiffened 
their backbones again. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 

DuLutH, MINN., Feb. 25.—Ideal logging weather pre- 
vails all over northern Minnesota, Wisconsin and Mich- 
igan. It is ecoid enough to preserve the roads, but not 
too cold for comfort. If the season is of normal length 
it will have been one of the best logging seasons in the 
history of the industry in this section. 

Reports of conditions in the east are to the effect that 
lumber stocks are moving slowly, and that the demand 
is improving gradually. Many mills in the northwest 
will be in no hurry to resume operations this spring. 

Robert B. Whiteside, of Duluth, has returned from 
the Pacific coast, where he has been looking after his 
extensive timber interests, which include the Calaveras 
grove of big trees. He says timber in California is 
steadily advancing in price. The government is selling 
from its forest reserves sugar pine at $3.50 a thousand. 
California white pine at $3, and fir at $1.50 a thousand. 
Mr. Whiteside says that sugar pine and California 
white pine will be worth $5 and $6 a thousand in less 
than five years. He possesses keen judgment in timber 
matters, and is a man of large affairs. Mr. Whiteside 
says that redwood is held at $2 to $3 a thousand. Prices 
for stumpage are holding strong in the north Pacific 
coast states, and mills are starting up. Mr. Whiteside 
says that the bill recently presented to Congress by 
Congressman Englebright, of California, which provides 
for the acquisition. by the government of Mr. White- 
side’s grove of big trees looks like a fair and rational 
move to get possession of them. The bill proposes that 
Mr. Whiteside be given other timber owned by the gov- 
ernment in lieu of the big trees, or that he be paid for 
them out of the forest reserve fund, with such other 
contributions as the state of California may have to 
offer. 

Railroads in the northwest are not taking any ties 
except where contracts exist for their acceptance. The 
roads explain that new construction will be limited this 
year, but some people think that the roads will need 
more than they say they will, and hope to force prices 
down. The situation is such that many of the tie con- 
tractors expect to cease operations. 





IN AND AROUND CLOQUET. 

CLOQUET, MINN., Feb. 24.—The unusual uncertainty 
of the winter and consequent unreliability of the weather 
prophet from the loggers’ standpoint are perhaps 
brought strongly before us by the following facts: Up 
to the first part of February there was practically no 
snow. What logs, ties, pulpwood ete. were being put in 
had to be skidded and left in the woods. Even where 
the logger figured on ice roads. to haul logs he could 
not get enough snow or water to make his road ex- 
cept at a large expenditure of time and money. The 
swamps were very dry and many springs which had al- 
ways held plenty of water for the tanks in previous 
years were this winter absolutely dried up. The rivers 
are the lowest they have been in years. The pulpwooi 
and tie men, who rely on snow only for their hauling, up 
to this time had been able only to cut and pile their 
ties, pulpwood and cedar in the woods and while it had 
been a good winter for cutting small stuff on account 
of lack of snow in the swamps they began to be anxious 
because of their inability to haul. 

On February 5 there was a fall of snow heavy enough 
to tie up many of them for the day, and when it had 
settled well there was about fifteen inches of snow on the 
level. Hauling began in earnest with every indication 
of success, when on February 12 a heavy rain fell, the 
only winter rain, it is claimed, during the present gen 
eration. It took off a great deal of snow, made som 
ice when it froze up again and left the roads in sucl 
condition that hauling would have continued fair as lon; 
as cold weather continued. Yesterday, however, anothe 
soft spell came which if it does not destroy the ic 
roads altogether will render it impossible to haul load 
of any size over them, and the lateress of the seaso1 
makes very improbable the continuation of any coli 
spell which it is hoped may still come. 

The saws have already been taken off in the majorit» 
of the camps and it is certain that some of them wi! 
not get all the logs they have cut, though in most case 
the saws were taken off in time to allow them to g« 
what were already cut, to the landings. Present condi- 
tions indicate an early break up and in any case the lo; 
crop will not exceed 50 percent of last winter’s cut. 

W. H. Gemmell, general manager Minnesota & Inte 
national railroad; C. A. Weyerhaeuser and R. D. Musse! 
of the Pine Tree Lumber’Company, Little Falls, Minn , 
and C. A. Barton, of the Northland Pine Company, 
Minneapolis, were in Cloquet February 7 and 8, an‘ 
together with R. M. Weyerhaeuser and H. C. Hornb 
they made a trip over the Minnesota & Internation»! 
to International Falls, coming back over the Duluth 
Rainy Lake railroad to Virginia, where they made ‘ 
trip over the Mesaba Southern railroad, the loggin:: 
road of the Northern Lumber Company, of Cloquet, of 
which R. M. Weyerhaeuser is the general manager. From 
Cloquet they made another trip over the Duluth & North 
eastern railroad, the logging road of the Cloquet Lum 
ber Company, H. C. Hornby, general manager. 
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Senator O’Neil, government superintendent of logging 
on the Indian reservations, has receritly been over the 
logging operations on the Ford du Lac reservation and 
reports the work as very satisfactory to the government. 

L. F. Leach, of the Johnson-Wentworth Company, and 
H..G. Stevens, of the Cloquet Lumber Company, are in 
West Baden taking a much needed vacation. 

J. E. Rhodes, secretary, Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, is making a trip of several days with R. 
M. Weyerhaeuser, H. C. Hornby, J. F. Wilson and Peter 
Rousseau to a few of the logging camps of the various 
companies in Cloquet. 


IN THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


Box Factories Report Trade Quieter Than Usual.— 
Logging Operations Have Favorable Weather. 
— News and Personals From Bay City. 





Bay City AND SAGINAw, Micu., Feb. 2/.—Conditions 
in the local lumber trade have slightly improved dur- 
ing the last week. Local dealers are not buying to 
any extent, but some lumber is being moved in the car 
trade. The volume of business is about 60 percent of 
that at this date a year ago. All the box factories and 
planing mills are doing some business, though the 
amount bears no comparison to that of last year at 
this time. 

Basswood is getting scarce. A. C. White, who has 
been known as the basswood king for some years, has 
handled several million feet annually. Dealers are 
picking up all the basswood stock available. 

No contracts are reported for stock to be cut for 
summer delivery. A year ago almost every pine manu- 
faeturer in the Georgian bay district, which furnishes 
the Saginaw valley 60 percent of its raw material, had 
sold lumber for summer delivery. 

Logging is being conducted briskly, as there is snow 
enough to operate handily, but the quantity of logs 
cut will be not over 60 percent of the output last 
winter. 

The Embury-Martin Lumber Company at Cheboygan 
will not operate its mill at that place nights this sum- 
mer, but will be fully stocked with logs for the day 
run. It is estimated that the output of logs this win- 
ter will be 10,000,000 feet. The company manufac- 
tured 25,500,000 feet of lumber last year, of which 
1,000,000 feet was pine, and cut 6,000,000 pieces of 
lath and 5,000,000 shingles. 

Charles A. Bigelow, manager of the two large Knee- 
land-Bigelow company’s plants at Bay City, said: 

Conditions are bound to improve because they can’t be 
worse, but I do not look for any improvement in the hard- 
wood and hemlock trade until weather conditions improve. 
We sell a large quantity of lumber in this state and it is 
now buried under the snow. Many farmers will build in 
ihe spring, but the weather is against any business now. 
\We expect to start both our saw mills about April 1. We 
have contracted no stoek for future delivery but are get- 
ting in the usual stock of logs and expect good business 
later. I understand pine dealers are getting in eastern 
orders and that business with them is materially improved. 

George and Sherman Dewey, of Gaylord, have re- 
turned from Riderville, Ala., where they went last fall 
to erect a saw mill for the Jackson Lumber Company, 
of Boston. They were favorably impressed with busi- 
uess opportunities at Riderville. 

The Centalla Shingle Mill Company’s mill at Metz is 
heing stocked for the summer’s run. 

The Lobdell & Churchill Manufacturing Company, 

uecessor to the Lobdell-Bailey company at Onaway, 

s getting in 16,000,000 feet of logs. The company 

ianufactured 14,000,000 feet of lumber and 8,000,000 

hingles last year. 

The Stephens Lumber Company at Waters is putting 

1 from 18,000,000 to 21,000,000 feet of logs for this 
\ear’s sawing. The mill will probably saw as much as 

ist year, when the output was 20,300,000 feet. This 

ympany has timber for a run of several years. It 
as considerable pine, having. cut 7,200,000 feet last 
ear. 

The plant of the W. B. Mershon Machinery Com- 

any is running eleven hours a day with a full force 

f skilled mechanics. The company has not been able 
i» eatch up with its orders booked when the depres- 
‘ion began. Orders being booked are about 60 percent 

those at this date last year. 





THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 


Derroit, MicH., Feb. 26.—A party of ten, several of 
‘vem Detroit residents, left Sunday for Carmena, Mex- 
io, to look over the property of the Laguna Company, 

iich owns 609,000 acres of land, including several 
towns. It is stated that on these possessions are 2,500,- 
(10,000 feet of fancy hardwood timber, 6,000,000 rail- 
ad ties and 380,000 tons of logwood. The party, which 
voces under the guidance of O. D. Henry, is composed of 
ie following: J. E. Beal, Ann Arbor; William C. 
Sprague, Charles M. Tackels, Dr. William A. Wilson, 
S. EK. Smith, John A. Lotz, Anthony Seeger and Dr. 
(George MecElveen, all of Detroit, and Mr. and Mrs. 
‘ohn Curry, of Windsor. Members of the party ex- 
pect to invest in the property if it fulfills expectations. 

I. T. Ranney has just returned from a trip to the 
south, where it is understood that he is negotiating for 
the sale of 84,000 acres of Tennessee timber land, one 
of the best timber tracts in the south. Ralph Loveland, 
of Saginaw, is said to be interested in the transaction. 

Considerable Giscussion has been going on among local 
lumber dealers over the new rules of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association and buyers are not disposed 


to accept them. All recent sales have been on the basis 
of the old rules. 

D. A. Ross, of the Michigan Lumber Yard, Incor- 
porated, has gone to Los Angeles, where he will spend 
several months. 

Members of the builders’ exchange were in Cleveland 
Friday as the guests of the builders of that city. 

George G. Thomson, formerly with the Delta Lumber 
Company, is in line for appointment by President Roose- 
velt to the position of chief clerk in the postoffice de- 
partment in Washington. 





MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 

MENOMINEE, MiIcH., Feb. 25.—Logging operations in 
the upper peninsula are nearly back to normal and the 
best evidence of this is the fact that employment agencies 
of the logging district are finding place for men. There 
is plenty of snow in the woods, permitting of full re- 
sumption of hauling. The recent cold snap has had a 
stimulating effect and logs are being rapidly moved to 
the mills. The open winter of a few weeks ago that was 
expected to continue for the remainder of the season has 
not materialized and loggers are finding that once more 
they have a solid footing for their horses and sleighs. 

There are now twelve log trains daily on the Superior 
division of the Milwaukee road. Four operate between 
Channing and Green bay, four between Channing and 
Mass, two between Channing and Iron Mountain and 
two between Iron Mountain and Menominee and Mari- 
nette. 

Pulp and paper manufacturers of Wisconsin are said 
to be formulating a bill to be presented to the next 
legislature aiming to stop the wholesale cutting of 
young spruce trees for Christmas trees. Thousands are 
cut every year and ere long there will be little material 
left for the pulp mills. 

Considerable quantities of cedur are being eut by the 
numerous jobbers throughout the upper peninsula. It 
was thought last fall that on account of the drop in the 
price of cedar posts and poles that the cut would be 
extremely light. Many jobbers, however, were not in 
position to curtail their output and believe that with 
reduced wages they could still make both ends meet 
in the cedar business. Local yard men are slow in buy- 
ing, as very few orders for poles and none for posts.are 
on their books at present. The local cedar dealers expect 
an improvement in the situation after the first of May. 

The Chicago & North-Western Railroad Company has 
canceled a number of the contracts and is not making any 
renewals. In consequence the large number of ties will 
be cut by different operators which can not be disposed 
of immediately and must be carried along until summer 
at the owner’s risk. The high price of ties offered last 
fall by the railroad companies acted as an incentive to 
cut ties, especially while the other forest products were 
either moving very slowly or not salable at all. 

Logs continue to come into the Twin Cities in greater 
numbers than ever before. The J. W. Wells Lumber 
Company has a sufficient stock to guarantee sawing until 
logs come down the river. The Augustus Spies Lum- 
ber Company has also a large supply landed near its 
mill and will begin sawing operations soon. 





NOTES FROM NORTHERN MICHIGAN. 


MANISTIQUE, MicH., Feb. 24.—Anton Kotoski and 
Thomas Brozonowski have bought a portable saw mill, 
which will be located near Atkinson. They will handle all 
kinds of timber, manufacture lumber, lath, shingles and 
mine timber and do custom sawing. The partners will 
open a lumber yard as soon as they have a stock of ma- 
terial ready for sale. They have enough logs on hand 
to keep the mill in operation nearly all summer. 

Loggers in Ontonagon county have been obliged to 
return to the use of wheels in place of runners in haul- 
ing out their timber. They were, in common with all 
others in the north, delayed by the absence of snow 
earlier in the season, and when sleighing came were just 
getting a good start on the season’s contracts. The 
thaws have delayed work again and hauling is almost 
at a standstill. It is stated that lumbering jobs, where 
the haul is of any considerable distance, will have to 
be abandoned for this season. 

The Escanaba Manufacturing Company has become 
the owner of the big hardwood factory of the Escanaba 
Woodenware Company which went into the hands of a 
receiver a few days ago. The manufacturing concern 
is in no way connected with the embarrassed company. 

Samuel Horry, who for the last two years has been 
in charge of the extensive lumbering operations carried 
on at Bay Mills by Frank Perry, of Sault Ste. Marie, 
has returned to ‘‘the Soo.’’ Mr. Horry states that 
lumbering operations are practically at a standstill at 
Bay Mills and that it is doubtful if the mill there will 
be operated this year. 

Logging and pulpwood cutting is lively in Chippewa 
county in spite of unfavorable weather conditions and 
a number of camps are operating full blast. 

Another cause of annoyance to loggers and lumber- 
men in this part of the country is the lack of sufficient 
flat cars. The railroads are obstructed by huge drifts 
of snow and traffic is congested. Cars are readily ob- 
tainable in few sections and in some places scores of 
loaded cars are tied up oh the sidings unable to move 
partly because of obstructions on the tracks. 

OPAPP III 

The Walsh Manufacturing Company, of Pittsburg, 
Pa., manufacturers of the W. & W. dry kiln, have issued 
a handsome little booklet giving a full description of 
their dry kilns, together with testimonials of results 
which have been attained by their use. All those in- 
terested in dry kilns, or who contemplate making such 
an addition to their mill, are asked to send for this 
little booklet, which contains much valuable information 
on this subject. 








White Gedar Shingles 


Wide stock, quality and manufacture unsurpassed. 
t our prices before buying. 


16” Extra Star A Star; 16” Star A Star; 16” Sound Butts 


Try a small car, you will want more. 


PORTAGE LUMBER COMPANY, 


Mill: Curtis, Mich. Manufacturers. Office, LORAIN, O. 























Duluth Log Company, 


PRODUCERS. 








General Offices: 
| Second floor Palladio Bldg, DULUTH, MINN. 








[WHITE CEDAR PRODUCTS 


Tles, Posts, Poles, Piling and Shingles. 
ct a EN 
WRITE FOR DELIVERED PRICES. 


ANDREW EMERSON, 
Prompt Shipment. DUNHAM, MICH. 








TMS MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, “SN 
Anything We Miss 


in sawing a log you can rest assured 
isn’t worth saving and as a result we 
can give you anything you want from 


LATH to TIMBERS 


Drop us a line telling us your wants 
and we will gladly quote you prices. 








CA. Sam Lower Co. 


ow 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


“4th Avenue, North and Lyndale, 
Branch Office: PEORIA, ILL., M. A. Magruder, Mgr. 


Northland Pine Co. 


Manufacturers of Pine Lumber 
F. Weyerhzeuser, President, 
W. H. Laird. Vice-President, R. H. Chute, General Mer. 
F. S. Bell, Secretary C. A. Barton, Ass’t Mgr. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Besides bringing you the maximum 
profits, our PINE LUMBER gives 
your patrons good service and unfail- 
ing satisfaction, making permanent 
customers of them. 








R. D. Musser, Treasurer, 


A TRIAL ORDER WILL CONVINCE YOU. 


A Few " 
Surplus Items 


Ix8 16’ No. 1 Norway. 

3x12 16’ No. I Norway. 

Ix8 and wider, D and Better 
White Pine, 6, 8 and 10’. 


ASK FOR PRICES. 


CarpentersLambCo. 


§ No 626 Security Bank Bidg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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We Will Make Low Prices on 


SAWDUST | 


for fall shipment before our saw 
mill shuts down for the season. 
WE ALSO HAVE 


Baled Shavings 








Empire Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Dealers, 
WINONA, MINN. 
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| HIGH 
CLASS 
WHITE 
| PINE 


1 to 4”? thick. We have always on hand a 
large assortment of above class of lumber 
Buffalo and Tonawanda Grading. 


Write for Prices. 


A. S. PIERCE, 


First Nat’] Bank Bldg., RHINELANDER, WIS. 


We can always 
furnish anything 
in White Pine 


Uppers, Selects, 
Fine Common, 
And Cutting-up 
y Lumber. 
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(FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT ~ 
MIXED CARS 


White Pine 
and Hemlock 


Boards, Strips and Dimension Especially 
Bevel Siding craczs. 


Piace Your Orders With 


RICE LAKE LUMBER CO. 














¥ RICE LAKE, WISCONSIN. f 











THE CREAM CITY AND THE BADGER STATE. 


Improvement Noted in the Milwaukee District—Output of Hemlock and Hardwoods Light— 
Mild Weather Prevailing in the North—Mills Resuming Operations. 
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CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Feb. 26.—Trade conditions are 
slowly but surely picking up and a good season is hoped 
for. Trade has been quiet during the last week because 
considerable business was done during the recent Wis- 
consin Retai! Lumber Dealers’ convention. Dealers did 
their buying then and sales will probably be slow for a 
few days at least. The active building season is looked 
forward to by Milwaukee lumber people who believe 
that the real impetus to trade will take place then. 
Collections are said to be good. A slight rise is seen 
in the market price of hemlock. 

Robert Blackburn, wholesale lumber dealer, Wells 
building, left last week for a trip through the lumber 
district in the northern part of the state. 

‘*We had a good trade in January,’’ said W. E. 
Cooper, of the Cooper & Maxson Lumber Company, at 222 
Grand avenue. ‘‘We have some fairly good orders on 
our books, but wish they were larger. We have a num- 
ber of yards about the state, one at Merrimac, one at 
Trempeleau and at several other places. There the 
trade is all that we could ask for.’’ 

G. M. Maxson, of Cooper & Maxson, is spending a 
week looking over the lumber situation in the northern 
country. 

‘¢The lumber outlook is brighter,’’ said George P. 
Noble, wholesale dealer in the Wells building. ‘‘I look 
for a big advance in the lumber trade when spring 
opens. The price of hemlock is improving.’’ 

C. H. Miller, a retail lumber dealer of St. Anster, 
Iowa, and treasurer of the Pelican Lumber Company, 
Rhinelander, Wis., has been looking over the lumber in- 
terests in this city. 

Paul H. Knoelk, traveling salesman for the Cream 
City Sash & Door Company, has just returned from a 
trip about the state. He says business in his line is 
quiet. 

J. E. Gerich, treasurer and manager of the MacGillis 
& Gibbs Company, Wells building, ‘recently spent a few 
days in Chicago on lumber business. ; 

C. M. MeWilliams, of Chivago, vice president of the 
Caddo-Rapides Lumber Company, Alexandria, La., and 
secretary of the Bagley-McWillianis Lumber Company, 
Pineland, Tex., recently called on the Milwaukee lumber 
trade. 

The timber cut this winter. will probably not be over 
60 percent of normal. This means that about 600,000 
feet of hemlock and 1,000,000,000 feet of pine will be 
put up and this will depend upon the hauling season. 
Even at the best, the cut will be light, as the lumbermen 
decided at the start to curtail the output. The price 
of lumber can not go much lower, as at the present 
prices it is being sold below the cost of production. 

‘¢There can be no gain in the direction of forestry 
as long as the practice of cutting down trees to secure 
the tops for Christmas trees is allowed,’’ says John 
Barnes, of Rhinelander, Wis., former member of the 
Wisconsin railway commission, now candidate for asso- 
ciate justice of the Supreme Court. ‘‘I believe that the 
owners of cutover lands are meeting the state forestry 
commission half way in work at the head waters of the 
Chippewa and Wisconsin rivers. However, private own- 
ers:can not take up the problem of reforestation as long 
as the cut over lands are taxed as high as they are.’’ 

‘¢The mills of the Noble-Corwin Lumber Company 
are located at Ontonagon, Mich., in the northern part 
of the state,’’ said Miss Grace M. Corwin, secretary 
and treasurer of the company. ‘‘Snow is scarce there 
and we are having a hard time to get our logs hauled 
to the mills. My brother, who is in the logging country, 
writes that the weather is mild and that they have much 
less snow than we have. We will have about 4,000,000 
feet of lumber cut from our mills this season and half 
of this is hardwood. We have a fine cut of hemlock 
and expeet the hemlock market to advance soon. Our 
business is keeping up well and we are looking for bet- 
ter conditions. ’’ 

**Tn place of the large lumber mills, Ashland is secur- 
ing the small mills that are cutting hardwood and other 
timber,’’ said A. W. Sanborn, state senator, of Ashland, 
Wis. ‘‘The country about us is becoming rapidly set- 
tled and we are developing a fine farming district.’’ 

Frank N. Snell, 53 Loan & Trust building, calls atten- 
tion to the fact that not a retail lumber yard has been 
destroyed by fire in Wisconsin during the last five years. 
He says that is one reason why the Lumbermen’s Mu- 
tual Insurance Company is so prosperous. The reason 
for the immunity from fires is that retail yards are 
usually separated from other places and the ground be- 
tween the piles of lumber is covered with cinders or 
gravel. In the yards about the mills, however, the lum- 
ber is surrounded with saw dust and a fire gains head- 
way quickly. 

‘*The lumber trade of the country is being given a 
great impetus by the railroads which are carrying out 
a process of preservation,’’ said Grant Stephenson, son 
of Senator Stephenson and superintendent of the I. 
Stephenson Lumber Company, one of the largest lumber 
concerns in the state. The railroads and the United 
States government are carrying on experiments that are 
proving invaluable. I am in favor of the recent agita- 
tion of the forestry department against despoiling young 
trees.’’ ; 

The Degner Stave & Heading Company, at Athens, has 
just determined upon a new schedule of prices. It is 
to pay $4 for 37-inch basswood bolts with bark; $2.75 


for 37-inch black ash‘ bolts, and $3.25 for 37-inch white 
ash bolts. 


MISCELLANEOUS STATE LUMBER NEWS. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Feb. 26.—Logging operations 
throughout the Wisconsin lumber country are considered 
in good shape. Five more saw mills in Marathon county 
have recently started up, and a few weeks ago nine 
mills about the county resumed operations. Full crews 
are being employed and in some cases a night and day 
shift is being employed. The Rib Falls Lumber Com: 
pany is making use of a night and day shift, as is the 
Brooks & Ross Company at Schofield. Only one factory 
in Wausau is not running, the plant of the Chicago 
Excelsior Company. 

It is said that unusually large cuts of timber have been 
made in almost every section and recent snows have 
facilitated moving them. In the vicinity of Appleton 
the farmers are cutting and taking the logs to the 
towns. Oak logs are bringing more than last year and 





‘ birch prices have dropped. 


The labor question is causing no little trouble to the 
shingle companies at Marinette. Union men and millmen 
have not been able to reach an agreement on wages and 
the mills of the Sawyer-Goodman Company, the Beidler 
company and Wright Bros. are still closed. The Lieber 
mill is the only one on the river in operation in the 
shingle industry. 

The pulpwood industry is still active in northern Wis- 
consin lumber districts, although it is said that the out- 
put is smaller than usual because lack of snow hindered 
the work temporarily. 

Many stave bolts are being received at the mills in 
Glenwood. More than 1,000 cords have been taken in at 
the mill on the Kohlman farm. If the present rate of 
hauling keeps up the mills will be rushed to get the 
supply sawed up. The Menasha Wooden Ware Company 
has contracted for almost the entire cut. 

All previous shipments of pulpwood have been ex- 
celled in the recent daily shipment of 185 cars to Kau- 
kauna. The wood comes on all kinds of cars and most of 
it comes from northern Wisconsin, Michigan and Minne- 
sota. 

A meeting of the traffic department of the Wisconsin 
Pulp & Paper Manufacturers’ Association was held at 
Appleton February 18. The meeting was called for the 
purpose of discussing the pulp movement which has just 
started for the season. 

B. F. MeMillan, of MeMillan, believes that in two 
years the supply of timber at his mill will be exhausted. 
Over 8,000,000 feet were put in by the mill this winter. 
Mr. MeMillan has been in the lumber business for over 
forty years and for thirty-three years he has been operat- 
ing the McMillan mill. During that period the mill has 
turned out about 300,000,000 feet of lumber. 

It is said that the log supply on the Cour d’ Oreilles 
Indian reservation, near Chippewa Falls, will last for 
many years. R. M. Lee, of Signor, who is operating the 
mills on the reservation, says that many of the 1,200 
Indians on the reservation are employed in the mills and 
in the woods. The government allows the two mills on 
the reservation to cut only 4,000,000 feet of logs each 
year. 

The Badger State Lumber Company, Durand, recently 
held its annual meeting. Reports prove that the business 
of the last year has been prosperous. The officers were 
all reélected, as follows: Frank Carter, president; H. M. 
Orlady, vice president; F. Pierce, treasurer; D. E. Kiser, 
auditor. 

A table factory is to be established at Neilsville, ac- 
cording to the present prospects. W. B. Castenholtz, of 
Chicago, has been in the city and intends to start the 
factory if the necessary amount of Neilsville capital can 
be secured. About $15,000 is to be raised. 

The Dairy Package Company at Dodgeville has again 
opened its plant for active operation. The factory has 
been closed down since last December while machinery 
was being installed in the new plant. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 


MARINETTE, WIs., Feb. 24.—The Francis Beidler Ceda: 
Company is moving its yards from Menominee, Mich.. 
to the new location in the yards of the old Merryman 
Lumber Company in this city. The stock is being hauled 
over on sleighs and piled in the new yards, and it is 
estimated that the. work will take several weeks. Ship 
ments are being made every day but the stock to b« 
transferred is still large. When the yards are complete: 
they will be the largest cedar yards in this part of th: 
northwest. The offices of the company will soon be re 
moved from Menominee to the old office of the Witbecl 
Lumber Company near the new yards. The shingle mill 
which has been installed in the old saw mill, is ready 
for operation and the steck for shingle making is being 
brought in from the north, where it is bought by th: 
company’s buyers. 

The mill of the Mylrea-Gooding Lumber Company at 
Wittenberg has started for the season and the doubling 
of the crew night and day is contemplated. The bulk 
of its supply comes from the camps in Forest and 
Oneida counties. 

Kaukauna has what is said to be the only saw mill 
in the world operated by electricity. The mill belongs 
to the Kaukauna Lumber & Manufacturing Company 
and is attracting attention from all over the country. 
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The plant is in steady operation and cuts from 20,000 
to 30,000 feet a day. Nearly a year was required in 
getting the power to work satisfactorily; A circular 
saw, the first in the world to be successfully operated 
by electricity, is used. ’ 

Owing to adverse weather as well as the dull state of 
the lumber market generally the cut of timber sawed 
in the Menominee river district this year will be only 
about one-half that of two years ago. In 1906 the cut 
was 300,000,000 feet; this year it is said that the Marin- 
ette and Menominee mills will not cut 150,000,000 feet. 

The plant of the Oconto Planing Mill Company, at 
Oconto, was considerably damaged by fire last week. 
Only the intervention of a brick wall prevented the 
entire plant from being consumed. 

xeorge N. Brown, special examiner for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, will be in Oshkosh March 18 to 
hear evidence and complaint of several lumber companies 
which charge that excessive rates have been made against 
the lumber companies. Four cases will be investigated, 
involving fifteen railway companies. 

Logs are coming in at a lively rate to the Appleton 
lumber mills and yards. In spite of the slump in prices 
in most localities farmers in that vicinity are receiving 
higher prices for their oak logs than last year. Some 
white oak logs sell for as high as $35 a thousand feet, 
while the average for white and red oak is from $28 to 
$32. Other hardwcod logs sell for about the same prices 
as last year. Maple logs sell at from $12 to $16, elm 
from $10 to $14, ash from $12 to $16, and basswood 
from $12 to $18. Hemlock has dropped, stock that sold 
last year for $13.50 to $14, bringing in some cases $10.50. 
This is said to be due to the fact that logging com- 
panies are required to turn some of their logs into cash 
and have sold the logs at less than cost. The stumpage 
is estimated to cost $5, the logging $4, leaving only $1.25 
for transportation, which is much less than the actual 
cost of freight. 

William Lanton will open the shingle mill at Loomis 
this week. Mr. Lanton has a large amount of shingle 
timber on hand and is starting on a long season’s run. 





LADY MEMBER OF A MILWAUKEE LUMBER 
CONCERN. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Feb. 25.—The only lady lumber 
‘“salesman’’ in Wisconsin and probably the only one 
in the northwest and a resident of this city is Miss 
Grace M. Corwin, the genial secretary and treasurer of 
the Noble-Corwin Lumber Company, 507 Pabst building. 

‘<The lumber business is the only business for me,’’ 
says Miss Corwin. ‘‘I have always liked it and I think 
1 was brought up in the business. I come of a lumber 
family and I did what my father” and grandfather had 
done—entered the lumber field. Yes, some of the deal- 





MISS GRACE M. CORWIN, MILWAUKEE, WIS.; 
Secretary the Noble-Corwin Lumber Company. 


ers look upon me as somewhat of a curiosity and it is 
hard for them to see how a mere woman can know any- 
thing about lumber.’’ 

Miss Corwin entered the lumber field ten years ago 
and started as bookkeeper at one of her company’s mills 
in the northern country. Gradually she was promoted 
from one branch to another until she was made a mem- 
ber of the Noble-Corwin company and sales manager for 
the firm. She knows every. phase of the lumber field 
and she can tell you just how many feet of timber her 
company’s mills turn out this year. She knows the mar- 
ket conditions better than many of the traveling sales- 
men she meets every day. Dealers say that she has a 
remarkable acquaintance with the retail lumbermen of 
the state and this, added to her thorough knowledge of 
the lumber trade, makes her the excellent ‘‘salesman’’ 
that she is. 

Miss Corwin attracted much interest at the recent 
convention of retail lumbermen in Milwaukee. Lumber 
salesmen were more than glad to claim her as a member 
of their ranks and she was unanimously elected to the 
Northwestern National Lumber Salesmen’s Association, 
the only lady member in the organization. 





IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN. 
RHINELANDER, Wis., Feb. 25.—Last week was dull in 
lumber circles, few. orders being received even by con- 
cerns having all their traveling salesmen on the road. 
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The mills and local industries of all descriptions are 
operating full time. About the usual number of logs 
will be brought to this city and manufactured this year, 
as all the mills will get their logs by rail and are not 
dependent on snow or ice roads. 

Very little snow has fallen, but as the weather has 
been steadily cold, hauling has gone forward satisfac- 
torily during the last week. The Pelican River Lumber 
Company, the only concern logging on sleds near this 
city, has hauled as much as 4,000 feet to the load, al- 
though the country is hilly. Cordwood and pulpwood 
is hauled into the city mostly on wagons, a condition 
almost unprecedented in the history of this city. 

The Whitcomb Lumber Company, at Whitcomb, ex- 
pects to have about the usual amount of logs this year. 
Some of its logs will come in by rail from the new 
branch of the Chicago & North-Western railway, from 
Eland to Shawano. 





IN AND AROUND WAUSAU. 

Wausau, WIs., Feb. 25.—With plenty of logs at the 
mill of the R. Connor Company, at Stratford, and more 
constantly ariving, sawing night and day is in progress. 
The logs for the Connor mill are brought in by rail and 
the supply is not affected by weather conditions. Robert 
Connor was in this city Monday on business. He is a 
brother of this state’s popular and influential lieutenant 
governor, W. D. Connor, of the R. Connor Company. 

The Alexander Stewart Lumber Company and the 
Jacob Mortenson Lumber Company expect to resume 
operations at their mills in a few days. The stocks on 
hand will probably last until the river opens and logs 
are driven down. The stocks receivable came in by rail 
during the winter and are mostly hemlock and hardwood. 

The saw mill of the Rib Valley Lumber Company, near 
this city, will be sold at sheriff’s sale March 17. The 
sale will include all machinery and the general equip- 
ment of the mill. 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS NOTES. 


News and Notes From the Alton District —Improve- 
ments in Plants of Many Firms—Trade Con- 
ditions Show Favorable Indications. 





Uprer ALTON, ILL., Feb. 6.—The C. R. Schwartz Lum- 
ber Company is the name of a wholesale concern which 
has begun business at Elkville. Although only a few 
weeks old the company is entering some nice orders to 
its credit. The C. R. Schwartz Lumber Company is an 
offshoot of the Schwartz Lumber Company, an old estab- 
lished retail concern at Elkville, a company composed of 
father and son. The son, Chester R. Schwartz, has left 
the paternal wing and embarked in the wholesale busi- 
ness for himself. Mr. Schwartz has mills in Arkansas 
and Wisconsin and is well equipped to care for a good 
volume of trade. 

Robert Carlin, who has just entered his third year 
of business in Taylorville, is hopeful of future business 
and has no complaint to make concerning his past 
trade. He was formerly in Minneapolis. 

J. B. Good has disposed of his interest in the Decatur 
Lumber & Manufacturing Company at Decatur. His son, 
however, remains with the firm. 

Mr. Goodman, of the Mills Lumber Company, at 
Decatur, has just returned from a Texas trip. 

The Mt. Zion Lumber Company, of Mt. Zion, has just 
completed a handsome office and shed which it built 
after its entire yard, sheds etc., were destroyed by fire. 
A bank occupies the same structure. 

H. Nottelmann & Son, who have yards at Warrens- 
burg, Latham and Weldon, are preparing for a big 
spring and summer trade. The firm consists of three 
brothers, each of whom manages a yard. 

In addition to his lumber interests at Mt. Auburn and 
Monticello, J. A. Richard is a partner in a live stock 
buying business. He reports that those who buy stock 
have had a precarious time this winter on account of the 
fluctuations in the market. 

Andrews Bros., at Mattoon, have just finished a hand- 
some $6,500 shed. They recently laid in a large stock. 

F. E. Hudson, who managed the yard of B. P. An- 
drews & Co., Charleston, for many years and who was 
formerly at Lincoln, was recently elected cashier of the 
First National bank. His successor at the yard is 
Arthur Schriver, who has been with the firm many years. 

G. A. Brown & Son, Ashmore, are well pleased with 
the building they erected after the disastrous fire. They 
sell lumber, implements and hardware and carry on un- 
dertaking. 

The Bigelow Lumber Company, Westfield, has had a 
good business while the oil fields were being developed. 
The company does not expect. so much trade this year. 
The manager, who was formerly a college professor, is 
well pleased with the lumber business. 

The interests of Fritts & Hudson, Cowden, are looked 
after mostly by Mr. Hudson. Mr. Fritts spends his time 
at his country home and in attending to his various 
property holdings. 

J. Will Walker, Lerna, reports the, best trade this 
season that he has ever had. 

William W. Engel, Strasburg; J. E. Engel, Shumway, 
and F. T. Engel, Stewardson, are all enjoying a good 
trade. F. T. Engel reports the best January he has 
ever had. These gentlemen are all brothers and of sturdy 
German stock. 

Daniel Heidelbaugh, senior member of the firm of 
D. & J. Heidelbaugh, Blue Mound, recently returned 
from a hunting trip in Mississippi and Alabama. 

J. B. Owen, manager of the Owen, Huff Lumber Com- 
pany, at Stonington, attended to business matters in 
Decatur recently. 
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WISCONSIN AND 
MICHIGAN STOCK. 


Cut from large logs and runs 
wide. It is thoroughly dry stock. 


4 Cars 4” and 6” C and Better 
Bevel Siding. 


Telecode used. 


Johnson Lumber Co. 


| Exporters of Pine Lumber. 
| Long Distance ‘Phone Grand 355. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Any One of 
Our Customers 


could probably give you many 
reasons why they preferour stock 
to that of others, but you can 
save time if you're looking for 
good stock by writing us direct about 


LUMBER, LATH 
and SHINGLES 


We always carry a well mannfactured stock of 
standard grade—as good as can be made—and 
one of our strong points is promptness. 


Alexander Stewart Lumber Co., 


WAUSAU, WIS. 













We use the Telecode. 











OUR SPECIALTIES 


Pattern Lumber, 

Box Material, 
Factory Stock and 
Beveled Siding, 


Wisconsin Cork Pine 


Cut full width and thickness. Mixed cars to rétall trade. 
We carry a large stock and complete assortment. 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS. 


RUST-OWEN LUMBER CO., - Drummond, Wis. 


MMOND 


ONSIN 














| JUST NOW WE CAN MAKE QUICK SHIPMENTS ON 


Dry White Pine Beveled Siding, 
Finish in all Ticknesses, and 


Shop Lumber. 
Sawyer-Goodman Company 


MARINETTE, WISCONSIN. 
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’ Lumber-Mineral Co. 


Want Orders 


RAILROAD MATERIAL 
TIMBERS 
PLANING MILL STOCK 
LATH 
LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 











DAILY CAPACITY 
100,000 FEET. 





ARBO, covincton co. MISS. 


On G. & S. I. Ry 











No.J! MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 








wants to contract for the output of cypress 
mills and will advance as fast as put in pile. 


Also make quick shipments by steamer, 
rail or sail, of almost any sized order of 

















Yellow Pine 


Send us your orders and inquiries. 
Our Stock is complete. We can 
ship promptly. 


D. G. SAUNDERS LUMBER CO. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


| SOUTHERN LUMBER EXPORTERS, 


E. P. HOLMES, Manager 























FRED HERRICK 


Holmes & Herrick Lumber Co. 


GULFPORT, MISS., U.S. A. 


PITCH PINE MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS. 
EXPORT LUMBER AND LONG TIMBER A SPECIALTY. 


Long distance phone No. 592. Cable address: Holrick 
Codes used :—Southards-Watkins——Motek A. B. C. 


European Agents, TAGART, BEATON & COMPANY, 
14 Fenchurch St., London, England. 











LUNHAM & MOORE, 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS. 
FORWARDING AGENTS. MARINE INSURANCE 
Produce Exchange, MEW YORK, 12 Great St. Helens, LONDON, ENG, 


Uneunatee | facilities for negotiating Ocean freight con- 
tracts, and effecting quickest despatch from seaboard. We 
handle all classes of cargo, and have Special Department 
handling Export Lumber Shipment. 














MASON LUMBER CO, [ooo DArkin hoe ‘eros. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 


Capacity 20,000,000 Feet. 
For Interior Trade and Export. Timbers Furnished Rough or Sized. 


We have Modern Dry Kilns and wid Planing Mills. 
Weare locatedon G.& 8. 1. R. B Gandsi, Miss. 





you should use the Lumber- 
TO MAKE MONEY x: man ’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 

Absolutely correct. 
RICAN LUMBERMAN, Chisago. 


cost of any number of feet at any given price. 
Send for illustrated booklet. AME 





‘rdilroad ‘business means a great deal to the trade. 


ACTIVITIES ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 





Chamber of Commerce Will Aid in Entertaining Visiting Lumbermen — Railroads Will Do 
Little Buying—Bellingham Mills Overstocked. 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NEWS. 

TACOMA, WasH., Feb. 24.—At its regular meeting 
Tuesday night the Tacoma chamber of commerce unani- 
mously adopted a resolution petitioning the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to do everything in its power to 
effect an early decision of the lumber freight rates con- 
troversy. The chamber also decided to codperate with 
local lumbermen in entertaining the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association at, its annual convention in 
this city next week. A general bureau of information 
in charge of Secretary Percy Sinclair of the chamber 
will be maintained in the Tacoma hotel during the con- 
vention, and the chamber of commerce will do all it can 
to aid in making the visit of the lumbermen enjoyable. 

Morse & Brew are making extensive improvements to 
their saw mill and shingle mill at Puyallup. New ma- 
chinery is being installed, giving additional power and 
increasing the capacity of the plants and a new dry kiln 
is being installed. The shingle mill was started up last 
week after having been idle since December. 

The J. L. Todd Lumber Company, local retailer, filed 
a list of officers for record with the county auditor this 
week, J. L. Todd being president and G. K. Todd secre- 
tary for 1908. 

Advices received by local shingle manufacturers from 
Secretary Douglas of the Shingle Mills Bureau, who is 
in the east, state that buyers there are holding off, ex- 
pecting the shingle market to take a big slump in 
March. He says the east expects the price of stars will 
be as low as $1.50 and of clears as low as $2 when the 
mills start about March 1. Cedar shingle logs on the 
Sound are about $12 and $13, which would leave little 
margin even with stars at $2. 

Mentzer Bros.’ saw mill at Tenino will not be com- 
pleted in less than ninety days. The plant will have 
a capacity of from 75,000 to 100,000 feet a day and will 
be equipped with all modern appliances. This mill is to 
replace the one owned by the Coenen-Mentzer Lumber 
Company, which was destroyed by fire several months 
ago. The Glenmont Lumber Company is not operating 
its mill at Elbe because of the unsatisfactory state of 
business. Cyrus A. Mentzer, who is interested in both 
these concerns, said today: 

Business conditions are worse than I have seen them in 
the twenty years I have been on the Coast. I understand 


| that the railroads will do as little buying this year as pos- 


sible. Of course our Coast fir is essentially a timber for rail- 


road work and heavy construction, and the cutting off of 


Some of 
the roads are probably encroaching on good business judg- 
ment by exercising economy in this respect. Most of the 
manufacturers have had good times for the last two or 
three years and are in a position to stand a period of no 
trade. I believe that if the trade would refuse to do busi- 
ness under existing conditions it could be transacted with 
some degree of profit in a short time. 

The North End Lumber Company is supplying 500,000 
feet of No. 1 merchantable as part cargo for the British 
bark Sussex which will carry about 1,100,000 feet to 
the United Kingdom. This mill furnished a shipment 
of ties for Guaymas for the Norwegian steamer Transit 
in addition to an order of long timbers for the French 
steamer Admiral Fourichon for delivery at Guaymas, 
Mexico. 

William C. Wheeler, president of the Wheeler-Osgood 
Company, was reélected president of the Bankers’ Trust 
Company at the annual meeting of the stockholders this 
week. This bank was organized about a year ago, owns 
a 6-story building and has been {prosperous from the 
outset. 

The Washington Manufacturing Company’s plant is in 
operation, but the porch column business is affected by 
the advance in freight rates controversy, and President 
August von Boecklin says he has ample time to help ar- 
range for the entertainment of the Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association next week. Mr. Von Boecklin is 
chairman of the local committee on arrangements. 

For delivery on the West Coast of South America the 
Norwegian steamer Cecil is taking 800,000 feet of’ lum- 
ber, including surfaced stock, flooring and ceiling, from 
the Tacoma Mill Company ’s ‘mill. At Eureka, Cal., the 
vessel loaded ‘ part cargo of redwood. The British 
steamer Aeon is expected at this mill early in March 
to take 500,000 feet for Australia. Resident Manager 
Charles E. Hill, summarizing conditions, said: 

Business by rail is light, including only odds and ends. 
Inquiries are few and are mostly for special sizes and 
lengths, not for regular stock. The California market is 
dead and our best market is foreign but offshore prices are 
dropping off. Practically all our business this year has 


been offshore. We are running one side of our mill and 
making necessary repairs to the idle half. 


The steamer Transit, which cleared this week for 
Guaymas, Mexico, carried from Tacoma 27,566 railroad 
ties, measuring 822,112 feet. This cargo was furnished 
by the North End, "Reliance, Defiance and other lumber 
companies. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company has just 
shipped to the Puget sound navy yards about 100,000 
feet of fine, select lumber in keel blocks for use in the 
government drydock. These blocks are four feet long 
and two feet square, and no better lumber has been seen 
than the stock selected for this order. 

The Defiance Lumber Company has dispatched the 
barkentine Wrestler to San Francisco with about 575,000 
feet of Jumber. The schooner William H. Talbot left for 
the same port with nearly 1,000,000 feet, shipped by the 
Danaher Lumber Company. The 4-masted schooner 
J. W. Clise is loading at the Danaher mill for Callao, 
Peru. It carries about 950,000 feet. 





When the steam schooner Charles Nelson left for San 
Francisco today it carried a half dozen exceptionally 
large timbers to be used in strengthening the vessel’s 
hull and deck. These sticks are 16x27 inches in size, 
104 feet long. They were furnished by the Tacoma Mill 
Company. ‘The steamer loaded 560,000 feet at Everett 
and took 50,000 feet from the St. Paul & Tacoma Lum- 
ber Company’s mills in Tacoma and a shipment of lath 
from the Danaher mill. 

E. Walker Foster, president of the Foster Lumber 
Company, has returned from Pittsburg and other points 
in the east. He has been absent about a month looking 
after the interests of his company and other lumbermen 
in their dispute with the Pressed Steel Car Company 
over payment for a number of orders. 

Next week work will be begun at the lumber and shin- 
gle mill which is nearly completed on the local tideflats. 
The plant has been built by the American Logging & 
Construction Company for eastern parties whose names 
are not made public. Joseph L. Gawley, of the con- 
struction company, states that although the plant will 
be entirely completed in thirty days, it will be two 
months before it is turned over to the owners. One 
shingle mill will be operated at present and full opera- 
tion depends on improvement in general trade condi- 
tions. The new mill has no rail connections, being de- 
signed for cargo business only. Its daily capacity will 
be 250,000 feet of lumber and 60,000 shingles. The cost 
of the plant will be about $75,000. 

J. M. Weber, manager of the lumber department of 
the Hill Lumber Company, has returned from an ex- 
tended eastern trip, during which he visited the retail 
conventions at Chicago, Minneapolis and Kansas City. 
He also established an office at Minneapolis, with 
James Cranston in charge. Mr. Cranston was formerly 
with the Gopher Lumber Company, at Minneapolis. 
The Hill Lumber Company has been for years a well 
known wholesaler and manufacturer of shingles and 
has recently paid particular attention to lumber, which 
is becoming a most important department of its 
business. 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 

EVERETT, WASH., Feb. 24.—A party of Great Northern 
officials, which made a canvass of the mill situation in 
this city this week, included W. W. Broughton, who 
stated that there is no reason to believe the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission will return a verdict unfa- 
vorable to the common earriers. The officials visited 
nearly every mill in town to ascertain how much busi- 
ness they have on their books. 

In disagreement with James E. Bell, who has spoken 
in championship of the railroads, one of the lumber- 
men remarks: 

I have just returned from Bellingham and it was stated 
there that the Bellingham Bay Lumber Company’s mill, 
which is one of the largest in this portion of the country, 
would shut down Saturday for an indefinite period. They 
told me that 18,000,000 ‘feet of lumber is piled on the 
wharves and that all the San Francisco clients of Belling- 
ham mills are overstocked and will not need replenishing 
for several months, even though business should become 
active immediately. That is the situation everywhere. 
Lack of new business, with an oversupply of lumber in all 
yards, the keenest competition in all lines of the trade, 
and low prices of lumber of different grades, together with 
the high prices of logs, places the cargo shippers where the 
output of the plants must be curtailed. We can do nothing 
more until market, labor and financial conditions are im- 
proved. I understand that most of the shingle mills which 
recently resumed in Everett will close within a few days. 

When asked why he did not start up the Ferry- 
3aker Lumber Company’s shingle annex, in common 
with other manufacturers of this city, Fred K. Baker 
replied: 

Because we do not care to bet $300 a day against the 
railroads. With our mill the additional $2 the railroads 
propose to tack on to shipping rates means $7,000 a month. 
If the manufacturers lose out in this fight they’ will be 
forced to forfeit money to the extent of bonds they have 
put up. On the other hand if the railroads lose the case 
they will lose no money, for they have grown immensely 
wealthy during the last ten years on the old rate. If the 
railroads lose the proceedings we shall start immediately. 

B. J. Rucker, of the Rucker Sawmill Company, the 
plant of which is located on Lake Stevens, a few miles 
from Everett, has returned from a tour of investiga- 
tion through Montana for the purpose of ascertaining 
trade conditions in that section and with a view to 
locating a yard in that state. He found yards carry- 
ing large stocks placed on a high market, and small 
demand for building materials. He did nothing con- 
cerning the establishment of a yard to handle a por- 
tion of his company’s output, though the idea has not 
been given up. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 
BELLINGHAM, WaSsH., Feb. 24.—L. 0. Waldo, super- 
intendent of the Bellingham Bay Lumber Company, 
announces that the company’s plant was closed indef- 
initely February 22. Mr. Waldo attributes the action 
to the following reasons: 


Prices of lumber are demoralized. The yards in California 
are overstocked with lumber, as is the case at our mill. 
It is therefore necessary for us to close the mill until market 
and labor conditions are adjusted. The cargoes that we have 
been filling were ordered about’ ninety days ago. We have 
had no new orders in that time. The steamship Finn left 
Saturday with a cargo of 3,500,000 feet for delivery at Port 
Pirie, Australia, and the steamship Thyra is receiving a 
cargo of 3,500,000 feet for delivery at Sydney, Australia. 
The schooner A. M. Baxter is receiving a cargo for San 
Francisco and the steamship T'allac is due for a cargo for 
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mill department of the plant is cutting lumber at the 
rate of 75,000 feet a day. 

George W. Loggie, of the Whatcom Falls Mill Com- 
pany, reports business rushing in the box manufacturing 
department of his mill. The ship Star of Alaska will 
sail Tuesday for Alaska with a cargo of 200,000 feet 
of box shooks. Two big steamships are billed to arrive 
in April to load cargoes of box shooks jointly between 
the mills of the Morrison Lumber Company and the 
Whatcom Falls Mill Company. The Morrison Mill Com- 
pany contemplates the erection of a saw mill on the 
water front at Blaine. 

BELLINGHAM, WASH., Feb. 24.—A_ shingle mill is 
being built on the water front by Oscar De Liere and 
C. C. Phillips. The plant will be equipped with hand 
machines and will cut 75,000 shingles daily. 





PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 22.—The order for the elimina- 
tion of all mills from the benefits of the United States 
court rate injunction who have not filed their in- 
demnity to the signers of the $250,000 bond furnished 
the court has been completed. During the coming 
week Attorneys Austin Griffith and W. H. Able, repre- 
senting the lumbermen, will meet with Attorneys B. 8S. 
Grosscup and L. C. Gilman, representing the Northern 
Pacific and Great Northern. If the terms of the order 
are acceptable to the railroad attorneys, and it is pre- 
sumed they will be, having been drawn according to 
the inclinations of Presidents Elliott and Hill when 
they were here, it will at once be presented to Judge 
Hanford. 

Once the order is signed, then only those mills whose 
names have been refiled in court by the associations 
will have the injunction benefit. 

It is expected that a majority of the others will im- 
mediately file their individual bonds with the railroad 
companies, otherwise they will be unable to ship 
except at the new advanced rate, which is prohibitive. 


Logging Camp Operations. 

The Simpson Logging Company, Mason County Log- 
ging Company, Western Washington Logging Company 
and Fredson Bros. Company, all association camps, 
have started up on a partial scale this week. The out- 
put of all will not exceed 25 percent of capacity for 
the present. Where possible cedar will be the largest 
cut. , 

In other parts of the state, particularly the Grays 
harbor country, there has been a partial resumption of 
the camps. In the latter territory the mills are run- 
ning on cargo and Panama business. In that vicinity 
and: Mason county the supply of logs in the water is 
getting low. 

Railroads Deny Shipment Figures, 

Both the Great Northern and Northern Pacific are 
out with denials of the lumbermen’s statement of 
shipments during January last, showing 588 cars of 
shingles and 131 cars of lumber, the lowest record in 
fifteen years. The Northern Pacific claims to have 
hauled during January 1,567 cars of lumber and 857 
cars of shingles, and the Great Northern 800 cars of 
lumber and shingles. However, in the railroad figures 
no account is taken of the shipments sent forward 
from the inland empire, from where the freight ad- 
vance is not a matter of so much consequence. 


Timbermen Want Fair Deal. 


A meeting of timberland owners and their repre- 
sentatives in western Washington was held here this 
week to decide on a plan of action concerning the meet- 
ing to be held here of the county assessors of the 
various counties of the state, when the assessors will 
settle on a plan to advance timber assessments. The 
meeting was held in the offices of the Continental Tim- 
ber Company, the holding company for the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul railroad’s timber lands. A com- 
mittee was appointed to attend the assessors’ meeting 
and ask that timber lands be treated justly in any 
movement for their reassessment. 


Among the Lumbermen, 


The Parker Bell Lumber Company has entirely overhauled 
ts Philchuck mill during the enforced idleness and it is 
iow ready to — sawing when conditions will warrant. 

Manager T. J. Butcher, of the United States Lumber 
Company, says there is neither lumber or shingle business 
or rail shipment worth speaking about. 

Jay S. Bennett, of the Jay S. Bennett Lumber Company, 
ays the starting of the mills is the main cause for the 
slumping of the shingle market. Until shinglemen gen- 
‘rally realize, he says, that they no longer control their own 
sutput and decide on a plan of unit action their conditions 
vill not improve. 

President Walter B. Nettleton, of the Pacific Coast Ship- 
vers’ Association, says the association will open headquarters 
t Tacoma to maintained during the retailers’ meeting. 
it will be the endeavor of the association to have the retail- 
crs adopt resolutions supporting the shippers’ association in 
its efforts to eradicate the evils of the shingle trade. 

Manager Frank O’Brien, of the Puget Sound Mills & 
'imber Company, says there are no lumber orders and little 
hingle business this week, due to a falling shingle list. 
_The R. Menz Lumber Company has just issued a 
irecular letter to the trade describing the grading rules this 
irm has adopted in all its shipments. It is one of the most 
complete treatments of this subject ever issued by a Pacific 
coast concern. 

——— Cc. C. Bronson, of the Day Lumber Company, 
says a few rail lumber orders are being received which are 
being promptly filled from stock. 

Secretary L. G. Herton, of the Northwest Lumber Com- 
pany, says rail shipments of lumber from their Kerriston 
mill this week have been better than for months. 

The Atlas Lumber & Shingle Company says there is a 
slight amount of rail lumber business being offered. Shingle 
orders are falling off. 

All the Ballard shingle mills in which strikes occurred 
because of a slight reduction in the wage scale are operating 
as though nothing had hpapened. Men are plentiful in all 
parts - the state and strikes can not be seriously con- 
sidered, 

The Bolcom Lumber Company = shingle orders fair 
this week and shipments prompt. greater portion of the 
orders received by this firm are started forward within 
forty-eight hours. ‘ 

. 
* 


IN SOUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON. 


CENTRALIA, WASH., Feb. 24.—Considerable interest is 
felt among the lumbermen of this section in the con- 
vention of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
in Tacoma this week and the mills in southwestern 
Washington will be well represented. It is hoped that 
some light may be thrown on the situation at this 
gathering, and that the result will be increased busi- 
ness. While mills are able to run part of the time and 
are employing a fair proportion of their usual force of 
men, the sales are confined to certain classes of bill 
stuff, and accumulations of yard stock are not moving. 
This fact is noted by railroad men and they are much 
concerned about the lack of animation displayed by the 
lumber trade in general. In spite of their boast that 
they could live without the lumber industry, it is evi- 
dent that they are doing all in their power to help the 
market along. 

The mills of Winlock have been running regularly for 
some time and have succeeded in keeping their men in 
work. The plant belonging to the Veness interests will 
soon build a handsome office. J. A. Veness will also 
build a fine residence during the summer. 

George Ninemire, of the Montesano Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Company, has gone to southern California to 
look up lumber conditions there. He will be gone some 
time and will make a careful inspection of probable 
market conditions for the coming season. 





IN THE DOMAIN OF WESTERN SPRUCE. 


Hoquiam, WASH., Feb. 24.—The shipbuilders of the 
Coast met at Portland, Ore., February 12 to effect some 
kind of an organization for the better protection of 
their business, especially against the exorbitant demands 
of labor. Among those present at the meeting were: 
John Lindstrom, of Aberdeen, who was elected chair- 
man; F. Matthews, of Hoquiam; Mr. Billings, of San 
Francisco, representing the Hall Shipbuilding Company, 
of Eagle Harbor; Mr. Hall, of the same company; Mr. 
Knuteson, of Knuteson & Co., shipbuilders, of Portland, 
and Mr. Plice, who represents Nelson & Co., Portland. 

Mrs. O. E. MecGlauflin, wife of O. E. McGlauflin, of 
the Northwest Lumber Company, left this week for an 
extended visit in St. Paul. She will go via San Fran- 
cisco and Salt Lake. 

Lytle’s logging camp No. 1, and Bale’s Humptulips 
camp started work February 15. 

The largest mill belt ever used on Grays harbor was 
recently received by the Anderson & Middleton mill, of 
Aberdeen. It is fifty inches wide and 150 feet long. 

C. H. Jones, president of the North-Western Lumber 
Company, arrived yesterday from Tacoma. 

The Lumberman’s bank yesterday elected the follow- 
ing board of directors, which will meet in a day or two 
and choose a president and other executive officials: L. 
H. Brewer, J. Stearns, H. B. Hewitt, R. F. Lytle, F. 
L. Carr, G. L. Davis, W. H. Bale, C. R. Barney, R. E. 
Dawdy. 

Shipping News. 

Steamer Santa Barbara arrived at San Pedro Wednesday 
with a cargo of lumber from Grays harbor. 

The Jim Butler, an Olson-Mahoney steamer chartered by 
the National Lumber & Box Company, is tied up at San 
Francisco by the engineers’ strike. 

Steamer G. C. Lindauer sailed 'Thursday from the Wilson 
mill with about 550,000 feet of lumber for San Francisco. 

Steamer Bowdoin arrived yesterday from San Francisco 
with the schooner David Evans in tow. The Bowdoin 
docked at the A. J. West mill and the David Evans will 
load at the Hoquiam Lumber & Shingle Company mills. 

Steamer Newburg sails today from the Slade mill with 
about 450,000 feet of lumber for San Francisco. 

Steamer Carmi sailed from the Aberdeen Lumber & Shin- 
gle mills with about 700,000 feet of lumber and shingles 
for San Francisco. 

Steamer Marhoffer sailed from the National mill with 
700,000 feet of lumber for California. 

Cargo lumber shipments for January by the Hoquiam 
Lumber & Shingle Company were as follows: 





Lumber, 

VESSEL— Destination. feet. Shingles. Lath. 
Steamer Norwood, San Pedro. 381,394 ....... 100,500 
Steamer Coronado, San Fran- 

ME 0.052 639 6546805 nade 0.4 CD, od 6 S.civiny Sian eade 
Steamer Yellowstone, San 

OED ‘cn ccadenencsncewe DE se enSOd. codeucea 
Steamer Raymond, San Fran- 

SNE 06 2ots 4906600004008 Se aaa 1,197,700 
Schooner Mawuma, San Diego 436,954 ....... é 
Steamer Grays Harbor, San 

ED 4}: adites 00 eadetee apie 476,660 300,000 ........ 
Steamer Santa Monica, San 

BROAMCIBCO ones ccccscesecce SE me snaed 0200600 

| ee errs a 2,356,726 300,000 1,629,200 


The Grays Harbor Lumber Company shipped on the 
steamer Hoquiam to San Francisco, 653,238 feet lum- 
ber. 





FROM THE CANADIAN SOUTHWEST. 


Vancouver, B. C., Feb. 24.—The British Columbia 
Loggers’ Association has settled upon a schedule of 
wages for loggers which strikes a medium between the 
extreme high and low wages which have been paid dur- 
ing the last twelve months. 

It is reported that the British Columbia Tie & Timber 
Company has sold its entire stock of lumber at Seal 
Harbor to the Grand Trunk Pacific for $35,000. 

Messrs. Barnet and McDonald are locating one of the 
most uptodate mills in the district at the south end of 
the government bridge which spans the Fraser at New 
Westminster. They are making application for a wharf 
and boom site. 

Preparation is being made by the mountain mills to 
reopen, although the start this spring will not be as 
early as in other years, consequent upon the depressed 
state of trade. They have large stocks of lumber and 
logs on hand. 

The Allis-Chalmers-Bullock Company has been awarded 
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the Fraser River Mills at Millside, and also that for 
the improvements to be made by the Sayward Lumber 
Company, at Victoria. Both are large orders. The ma- 
chinery is manufactured in the States, and supplied 
through the local agency. 

It has been formally announced that William Allen, 
of New Orleans, intends to obtain permission from the 
government to clear and remove obstructions from the 
Stamp and Somas rivers from their sources to their out- 
let, to make them fit for driving and booming logs and 
timber. Mr. Allen represents parties who staked large 
tracts of valuable timber in the neighborhood of Sproat 
and Grand Central lakes, near Alberni, last summer, 
and the application is indicative of an intention to 
manufacture the timber soon. 

Among various enterprises which have come into exist- 
ence during the last year mention may be made of the 
Chilliwack Manufacturing Company, Ltd., of which D. 
B. Hall is president, and A. J. Robertson, manager. 
This company has been organized with the object of 
going extensively into the lumber business and the manu- 
facture of fruit boxes. It has gained control of 10,000,- 
000 feet of the best fir and cedar in the Chilliwack val- 
ley, and its limits contain practically all the spruce 
timber available in that section. The mill will be located 
near Sardis. 

W. P. Fowle, late manager of the Fraser River Saw 
Mills, and R. E. Nevins, former master mechanic, have 
announced their intention of putting up a large saw mill 
on the south side of the Fraser river at New Westmin- 
ster. The Great Northern is laying a track to the mill, 
and construction has begun. 

More than 120,000 acres of timber land is involved 
in the purchase of A. J. Earling, president of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railway, and _ associates, 
who were here a week or so ago. The land is on the 
Queen Charlotte islands. 

The output of ties in the boundary district of the 
province this year will be in the neighborhood of 200,- 
000, most of which will be used by railways there. The 
average price is 31 cents. 

William Peter, postmaster at Quesnel, is one of the 
latest to secure large areas in the Cariboo, having 
located eighty timber claims on the Fraser river, between 
Willow river and Giscomb portage. 

Millmen in the Revelstoke district are indignant be- 
cause the Grand Trunk-Pacific, which is bonused largely 
by the dominion government, has let a contract for tim- 
ber supplies to people south of the boundary line. Fol- 
lowing the recent order which went to Washington mills, 
contracts for 125,000 ties and 150,000 fence posts were 
awarded to a firm in Minnesota. 

Logs sealed on the Coast in January were more than 
double the amount of those scaled the same month last. 
year. This is accounted for by the cold weather of 
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January, 1907. The figures for last month were 30,372,- 
142 feet, and for last year, 13,641,768 feet. The total 
for last yea? was 407,065,223 feet. Receipts from tim- 
ber sources for January eclipsed all former records. The 
receipts for December were over $234,000, and for last 
month, $347,266.65. The revenue from timber for the 
first seven months of this fiscal year amounts to $1,305,- 
392.28, 

The Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, with head 
offices in St. Louis, will open an office in Vancouver, with 
F. W. 8S. Locke in charge. It has another Canadian office 
in Winnipeg. 

Messrs. Betts and Mesher, from the Puget sound coun- 
try, will spend considerable money installing a mill on 
Salt Spring island, in the Gulf of Georgia. They will 
require about two miles of road and a half mile of 
flume to get the timber to salt water. They will make 
a specialty of ties, and have contracts to keep them 
going for a couple of years. Cutting operations will be 
begun this year. 

According to advices received locally from the domin- 
ion government agent in Australia, Japanese timber will 
give the Pacific coast product a close run in the market 
of the Antipodes. A shipment of pine, oak, ash and 
basswood was sent from Japan to Melbourne several 
months ago, and was received so well that another cargo, 
the two totalling about 5,000,000 feet, was sent to Syd- 
ney, and a steamer, with 2,500,000 feet, is on the way. 
The pine will take the place of Baltic timber for build- 
ing purposes, and the other kinds are valuable for the 
purposes for which American oak, ash and basswood have 
hitherto been used. 

A sample of British Columbia timber has been sent 
to the Fiji islands at the fequest of the government 
there. The Fijian government has ordered from the 
British Columbia Mills Timber & Trading Company, of 
Vancouver, 40,000 feet of rough, 21,000 feet of dressed, 
536 feet of T. & G., besides shingles, venetians and win- 
dow and door sashes. 


OREGON LUMBER NEWS. 


Long List of Big Export Cargoes—Timber Market 
Looking Up—Busy Times Among Col- 
umbia River Millis. 





PorTLAND, ORE., Feb. 24.—It is rumored that several 
large lumber deals are pending. Since the lumber busi- 
ness became unsettled little has been done in timber, but 
opportunities are such that fluctuations in the lumber 
market should not seriously affect timber. One deal, 
involving nearly $1,000,000, is under way, with pros- 
pects of being closed at an early date, and another, 
involving several hundred thousand dollars, is being 
negotiated. 

Millmen find much business from foreign shores, al- 
though at low prices. During the last few weeks a 
number of large carriers have been chartered to load 
here, the average cargo being about 3,000,000 feet. The 
Pacific Export Lumber Company chartered the British 
steamers Strathgyle and Strathdon to load in April for 
China and Japan. These are new vessels, each having 
a capacity of 3,500,000 feet. The Norwegian steamers 
Aker and Minerva are also expected to load lumber at 
this port. The Aker is under time charter to a Japanese 
firm. The Minerva recently left for La Boca, Panama, 
with a cargo of lumber, and its charter calls for return 
to this port. Balfour, Guthrie & Co. will bring the 
Norwegian steamer Tricolor here next week to load 
lumber for the orient. The Tricolor has a capacity of 
3,500,000 feet. 

A cargo of 2,000,000 feet was set afloat for Port 
Adelaide, Australia, recently by the Portland Lumber 
Company on the British steamer Mortlake. This is one 
of the first cargoes sent from Portland for Port Ade- 
laide for some time, although a number of large ship- 
ments have recently been made to Port Pirie and Syd- 
ney. The British steamer St. Egbert loaded 3,000,000 
feet of lumber for Manila at the mills of the St. Johns 
Lumber Company. It is being dispatched by Balfour, 
Guthrie & Co. At the mills of the North Pacific Lum- 
ber Company, the Norwegian steamer Tungus is loading 
1,100,000 feet lumber for Hong Kong. The Portland 
Lumber Company is loading the American bark Acme 
with 2,000,000 feet lumber for New York. Among 
shipments made from the lower Columbia recently was 
that of the Tongue Point Lumber Company, furnishing 
1,500,000 feet of material for the British steamer Cam- 
brian King. The steamer was dispatched by Hind, 
Rolph & Co., San Francisco. At the mills of the Clark 
& Wilson Lumber Company, Linnton, the British bark 
Jordanhill is loading for Newport, England. It will 
carry 1,500,000 feet. : 

It is reported that a large portion of an order for 
7,000,000 feet from Callao, Peru, will be filled by Port- 
land and Columbia river mills. The Tongue Point Lum- 
ber Company recently closed a contract for 1,000,000 
feet for that destination. 

Shingle men report a healthier tone in the market, 
although prices are still low. 

Logging camps along the Columbia river are resum- 
ing operations and most of them will be in full swing 
by April 1. Barnard & Barnard are operating their 
camp near Skamokawa, and the Bradley Logging Com- 
pany will soon begin operations at Cathlamet. This 
company has taken advantage of the fine weather to put 
its railroad into good shape. Logs are firm and as a 
result of the prolonged closedown this season demand 
is good. 

After running day and night for several weeks, the 
Portland Lumber Company has closed its plant for 








three weeks to make needed repairs and improvements. 





An Allis-Chalmers edger and other minor pieces of ma- 
chinery will be installed. This plant is one of the 
largest on the Coast, and has turned out great quanti- 
ties of cargo material since rail freights were advanced. 

P. W. Blanchard, of the Blanchard-Scott Lumber 
Company, is in the Salt Lake territory looking into 
conditions there. He expects to be gone six weeks. 

Allen & Buoy, timber dealers, have moved their offices 
from the Swetland building to the third floor of the 
Chamber of Commerce building. 

S. F. Owen, manager of the Nehalem Timber Com- 
pany, has returned from the east after an absence of 
six weeks. The company’s office will be moved from 
the Chamber of Commerce building to tha new Corbett 
building about March 1. 

R. C. Kenney, of the Interstate Lumber Company, 
is at the beach recuperating after a brief illness. 

A delegation will leave this city for the convention 
at Tacoma, February 27, 28 and 29. <A paper will be 
delivered by E. D. Kingsley, of the Bridal Veil Lum- 
bering Company. Mr. Kingsley is active in lumber cir- 
cles and was selected at a recent meeting of the Oregon 
& Washington Lumbermen’s Association to present the 
paper in accordance with a request from the secretary 
of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 

Portland is usually one of the leading cities in build- 
ing activity. Last month it was one of eight showing 
an increase over January, 1907. Spring will see a 
large number of undertakings in the building line and 
lumbermen look forward to a good local demand for 
building material. 

W. I. Clark, manager of the box department of the 
California Fruit Canners’ Association, of San Fran- 
cisco, was in Portland this-week on his return from 
Puget sound points. He has been north looking after 
the annual supply of box shooks for his concern for 
the coming year. 

G. W. Gates, of G. W. Gates & Co., lumber manu- 
facturers and wholesalers, with offices in the Lumber 
Exchange building, left Wednesday for an extended 
eastern trip, including Chicago, New York and Pitts- 
burg, the latter point being his former home. There 
he will join Mrs. Gates and their son, who have been 
in the east for some time. They will probably visit 
Atlantic City before returning. 

G. W. Cobb, who has been traveling in the Salt Lake 
territory for G. W. Gates & Co., is spending several 
weeks at the home office. E. W. Ortman, who has charge 


of the concern’s Salt Lake office, recently returned to~ 


Salt Lake from two months’ absence in the east. 

The Peninsula Lumber.Company has recently opened 
down town offices on the seventh floor of the Corbett 
building, one of Portland’s handsome new 10-story_ office 
buildings. The headquarters of F. C. Knapp, secretary 
of the company, are in this building, which makes 
handling the business of the company more convenjent. 
The suite of offices is among the finest in the city. 

Another concern that has moved into the Corbett 
building is the Falls City Lumber Company. It has a 
suite of offices on the fifth floor. 

W. W. Edwards, of Liepsich, Ohio, who is heavily 
interested in the Bridal Veil Lumbering Company, Bridal 
Veil, Ore., has been spending a few days in Portland, 
and with E. D. Kingsley, its manager, visited the com- 
pany’s plant on the Columbia river. The plant resumed 
operations two weeks ago and in a few days will start 
its new sorting platform at the lower end of the flume 
by which the lumber will be handled from the flume 
automatically by chains. The company’s mill is several 
miles up in the mountains and the lumber is brought 
down into the yard, mill, planing mill and factory by 
means of a flume. The sorting table is one of many 
improvements that have been completed during the last 
few months at the Bridal Veil plant. 

George Johnson, of the W. W. Johnson Lumber Com- 
pany, has returned from a month’s absence at his old 
home in Minneapolis. 

The Falls City Lumber Company, whose mills are at 
Falls City, has both its mills in- operation. Mill No. 2 
has been running for two weeks and mill No. 1 was 
started this week. The combined capacity is about 
125,000 feet a day. Mill No. 1 was shut down last Sep- 
tember on account of the scarcity of cars, but the situa- 
tion is such that it is believed that both mills can be 
operated, providing the market will take care of the 
output. The company’s mills are three miles from Falls 
City out in the timber, and the lumber is brought down 
by means of a flume to the yard and planing mill. A 
number of improvements have been made about the 
planing mill, including the installation of new machines 
under the direction of W. T. Greer, treasurer of th: 
company, who has charge of manufacturing. In thi 
company’s office at Portland G. A. Griswold, secretary, 
has charge of the sales and W. F. Stine and F. A. Belcher 
look after timber land matters and the general polic) 
of the company. 

F. L. Botsford, of the F. L. Botsford Company, wit) 
offices in the Chamber of Commerce building, reports fai: 
demand for lumber, particularly west of the Rocky moun- 
tains, which is not affected by the advanced freight rate. 

H. 8. Boleom, of the H. C. Boleom Lumber Company, 
Seattle, accompanied by Mrs. Boleom and their son Mar 
field, passed through Portland this week en route for 
California. They expect to spend a month or so at De! 
Monte. Mr. Bolcom will also look into the lumber situa 
tion, particularly in regard to the export business. 





The Allington & Curtis Manufacturing Company, 0! 
Saginaw, Mich., was on Wednesday of this week awarde« 
the contract for the dust collection system to be installed 
in the new shops of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Pau! 
railway at Milwaukee. This contract was secured after 
a hot competition. It is one of the largest of the sor‘ 
that has been given out in many years. 
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FROM THE INLAND EMPIRE. 





Interest in Freight Rate Cases at Top Notch—Logging and Mill News from the Flathead 
Valley—Forest Reserve Policy Discussed. 





IN THE PINE COUNTRY. 


SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 24.—Retail lumbermen report 
the volume of business above the average and indications 
are good in the territory in which some of the heavy 
line yard men operate. Some heavy contracts for shop 
lumber have been made recently, and it is not likely 
that values on factory stock will decline. 

Considerable interest is centered around the freight 
rate case. Attorney H. M. Stephens took the deposi- 
tions of R. A. Kellogg, J. J. Blair, G. W. Turner, J. 
£. Downey, C. E. Thompson, R. W. Bowen, R. C. Mor- 
gan, George H. Martin and A. Beamer in the offices of 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, Febru- 
ary 17 and 18. The testimony brought out many points 
that are considered favorable to the lumbermen. Mr. 
Stephens, T. J. Humbird, W. C. Ufford and J. P. Me- 
Goldrick left for Washington, D. C., on the North Coast 
limited Friday. Mrs. Humbird, Mrs. McGoldrick and 
Mrs. Stephens accompanied their husbands. The party 
will stop at St. Paul, where further depositions will be 
taken from the traffic officials of the various lines in- 
terested, after which counsel and witnesses will proceed 
to Washington, D. C., where the case will be presented 
before the commission February 28. 

J. G. Nagel, a lumberman recently from Clark’s Fork, 
Ida., has bought from Mrs. Alma Bortle, of Detroit, 
Mich., a lot in Cliff Park, on which he will build a 
$5,000 home. 

Allen H. Daugherty, of the W. E. Kelley Company, 
Chicago, who recently spent considerable time in Cali- 
fornia, returned home iast week via LaGrande, Ore., 
where it is reported that Mr. Daugherty succeeded in 
closing contracts for a considerable portion of the shop 
to be manufactured by the mills located in the Grande 
Ronde valley. 

W. T. Horr, of the Holland-Horr Mill Company, re- 
ports that logging by donkey engines and cables is far 
in advance of the old method of skidding and expects 
to put more engines in the woods next season. The 
machinery for the Holland-Horr Mill Company’s new 
plant is on the road and will be installed so that the 
operation of the plant may be begun March 1. 

C. P. Lindsley, of the Panhandle Lumber Company, 
is spending several days at the company’s saw mill at 
Spirit Lake. 

I. F. Searles, part owner of the Stack-Gibbs Lumber 
Company, reached this city last week from Lincoln, 
Neb., and will remain in this district for two or three 
weeks looking after his interests in the Stack-Gibbs 
company. 

G. E. Merrell, president of the Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, was in Spokane from Salt Lake 
City last week. Mr. Merrell went on to Tacoma Sun- 
day night to attend the annual meeting of the associa- 
tion. 

The Gerhart-Bradrick’ Lumber Company has closed 
down its logging camps at Addy, and expects to dis- 
continue its logging operations at Meyers Falls. 

F. H. Palmer, Cleveland, Ohio, representing the Cleve- 
land Window Glass & Door Company, is conferring with 
the lumbermen of this district and looking up business 
conditions, 

E. A. Goodrich, superintendent of the saw mills and 
construction work of A. L. Flewelling, St. Joe, Ida., is 
in Spokane on business. 

F. M. Sterling, representing the Missoula Mercantile 
Company, Missoula, Mont., spent several days in this 
city last week. 

E. L. Spencer, of the Arden Lumber Company, has 
gone east on a short business trip. 

Recent reports of wages paid by mills throughout the 
Inland Empire show a slight decline from the wage 
seale of 1907. 

E. P. Triol, manager of the Day-Luellwitz Lumber 
Company’s mills and business near Seattle, is in Spo- 
kane. He has been spending some time in California 
and is expected home in a few days. 

D. C. Bradford, of the Bradford-Kennedy Lumber 
Company, headquarters Omaha, Neb., who has a. branch 
office in Spokane, has left for his home, accompanied 
by Mrs. Bradford, after spending the week in this city 
on business. 


IN THE FLATHEAD VALLEY. 


KALISPELL, Mont., Feb. 24.—During the last week a 
few mills of this locality have received orders for im- 
mediate shipments, but little shipping ‘is being done. 
Representatives from this valley who have been covering 
eastern Montana and Dakota territory report that the 
prospects for this year are not encouraging and that 
they prefer to hold their stock rather than meet the 
concessions being offered from competitive districts. 

A ‘‘chinook’’ wind last week in connection with a 
rain played havoe with the logging roads and compelled 
many loggers to suspend operations for a few days. For 
the last day or so the weather has been colder, and as 
there is plenty of snow which can be used for patching 
up the roads, operations will probably be resumed at 
once so that the desired amount may be landed for this 
season’s cut. 

Baker Bros., who have a contract from the Eureka 
Lumber Company for putting in 10,000,000 feet of logs 
from the Trego forest reserve, will complete their con- 
tract this week. The logs are being landed on the To- 
bacco river and will be floated to the mill, a distance of 
twenty miles, during the high water this spring. 

A meeting of the Kalispell Chamber of Commerce was 
held February 17 to devise the best practical methods 





for developing the Flathead valley and inducing eastern 
people to locate here. Able addresses were made by sev- 
eral prominent business men of the valley. Senator 
Thomas D. Long criticised the Forestry Department, al- 
leging that the large tracts of land in the forest reserves 
were a hindrance to development by keeping settlers 
from obtaining homes ete. and that they seriously af- 
fected the lumber industry. H. G. Miller, president of 
the Kalispell Lumber Company, stated that-in his opin- 
ion, and he had studied the subject long and carefully, 
nothing had so added to the material prosperity of his 
business as the forest reserves which under Mr. Pinchot’s 
wise policy would provide a never ending supply of ma- 
ture timber for the mills, and that in the near future 
would supply Kalispell $2,500,000 every year, whereas 
the maximum from the forest is now $1,250,000. 

H. F. Jessup, president of the Jessup Milling Com- 
pany, was in this city Wednesday on business. His com- 
pany has 5,000,000 feet of logs landed for next season’s 
run, and should conditions improve will do summer log- 
ging. He reports that the company is doing little ship- 
ping. Its planing mill department is being kept busy 
running moldings for stock. 

B. P. Bartleson, manager of the State Lumber Com- 
pany, returned last week from a business. trip to Min- 
neapolis. 

S. G. Bottum, formerly connected with the Eureka 
Lumber Company, has decided to locate in Seattle. 

W. E. Wells, manager of the Somers Lumber Com- 
pany, who has been in Minneapolis on business, returned 
Friday. 

W. H. Rhea, of the Inland Empire, was in this locality 
last week to buy factory lumber. 

Mr. Parker, superintendent of the Eureka Lumber 
Company, was in this city Tuesday on business. He re- 
ports that the Eureka company’s mill is undergoing ex- 
tensive repairs, and if there is no delay in the arrival 
of new machinery etc. the mill will resume operations 
by April 1. 

The state board of railroad commissioners has fixed 
March 18, 10 a. m., and its offices at the capitol build- 
ing as the time and place for a hearing on general dis- 
tance tariffs which shall become applicable to the ten 
classes of freight carried by the railroads in Montana. 
All persons, firms, corporations and others interested are 
invited to attend. 

Senator Dixon has introduced in the senate a bill to 
enable persons who have instituted contest proceedings 
for lands covered by the Cabinet and Kootenai national 
forests to complete their entries as though the reserves 
had not been created. The bill recites that a number of 
such contests were pending at the time the proclamation 
creating the reserves was issued. bs 

A. G. Naundorf, of the Eureka Lumber Company, is 
in Minneapolis on business. C. A. Weil, president of the 
company, has been confined to his room for several days 
with an attack of rheumatism. 

The dredger and other machinery to be used in dredg- 
ing the log slough at the John Olson Lumber Company’s 
mill is on the ground and is being put in place on a 
large scow. The company intends to dredge the slough 
from the mill to the inlet and increase its capacity for 
holding logs. 

James Sherry, a well known logging contractor of the 
Missoula district, arrived this week with his outfit and 
fifteen horses and will operate in this section. 

The A. L. Jordan Lumber Company has closed a deal 
for the shipment of several cars of cedar poles to be 
delivered soon. 

January sales as reported by the members of the Mon- 
tana Larch & Pine Manufacturers’ Association were 
3,326,071 feet, as compared with 3,315,999 feet for the 
corresponding month of last year. The shipments for 
January both years were made at a time when shipping 
conditions were unfavorable, and were less than they 
would have been had conditions been normal. 





IN THE KOOTENAI COUNTRY. 

Sanppoint, Ipa., Feb. 24.—George Meyers, general 
manager of the Dover Lumber Company, has returned 
from a business trip to New York, Chicago and other 
eastern points. 

Andrew Deis, a heavy stockholder in the Dover Lum- 
ber Company, who has spent several weeks in Sandpoint, 
left yesterday for southern California and southern 
states. Mr. Deis was accompanied by Mrs. Deis and 
Mr. and Mrs. H. C. Culver, of this city. Mr. and Mrs. 
Culver will return after a month’s visit in California. 

The Laclede Lumber Company continues its logging 
operations and will set its mill in motion as soon as the 
weather permits. The plant is located at Laclede, where 
the planer has been running at intervals during the 
winter. 

The planer of the Dover Lumber Company was started 
up last week to turn out orders for spring. 

T: J. Humbird, accompanied by Mrs. Humbird, left 
for the east Thursday to be gone a month or more. Mr. 
Humbird will be present at the rate fight in Washington 
and lend assistance to the cause of the northwestern lum- 
bermen. With other representatives of the lumber in- 
terests in the Inland Empire he will endeavor to secure 
better rates for this section. The rate from this terri- 
tory to eastern points is but 5 cents better than that of 
Coast shippers. 

The Sandpoint Mill Company bought 2,500,000 feet of 
lumber last week from the Brooks-DeLong Lumber Com- 
pany at Valley. The stock will be made up for demands 
in the local territory. 
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Yard Stock 


has long been a specialty with 

us and by studying closely the 

demands from dealers all over 

the continent, we have gained 

experience in filling such orders 

that today makes it an easy mat- 
ter for us to please. Our stock is all well 
sawed and dressed and the prices we make 
on mixed cars of 


Fir and Washington Pine 


will convince you that we want a share of 
your business. In addition to the above we 
have for quick shipment a special stock of 
flooring 1x4 and 1%4x4, ceiling and drop 
siding, porch flooring and decking, nice 
soft yellow pine finish, wind mill tower 
stock and tank stock. Can’t we quote you? 


White River Lbr. Co. 


ENUMCLAW, WASH. 








Fir and Spruce Lumber 
CLEAR FINISH A SPECIALTY. 


Let us have your inquiries for north coast lumber of all 
kinds both by car and cargo. 

Saw mill capacity 250 M. feet in 10 hours. 

Planing mill and dry kiln capacity, 100 M. feet in 10 hours, 


S. E. SLADE LUMBER CO. 


All inquiries for car business address 


Send cargo inquiries to ABERDEEN, WASH. 
65 Mission St., San Francisca, Calif. 














OUR SPECIALTIES ARE 


Spruce Bevel Siding, Factory 
Lumber and Fir Flooring 


And in addition have well equipped departments for 
the manufacture of Spruce Boxes and Spruce 
Sash and Door Stock. 


HOQUIAM, WASH. 








Pacitic 
Coast Cedar 
Lumber Shingles 


We are Manufacturers as well as Wholesalers, 


MICHIGAN LUMBER CO. 
Mills at Marysville, Wash. SEATTLE. WASH. 


ALL GRADES OF 


Red 




















RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Always in transit for prompt deliveries. 
WASHINGTON FIR, CEDAR AND 
SPRUCE LUMBER. 


Get our prices by wire or mail. 


FRED A. ENGLAND 


Mills at Oakville 401-402 Lumber Exchange, 


Teco SEATTLE, WASH, 
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| “BIG STICK” ana 


“SQUARE DEAL” 


and will be 


‘“DEE-LIGHTED” 


to quote you for prompt shipment, 
straight cars of 


‘WESTERN SOFT PINE 
| SHOP AND ago LUMBER 
in 1%, 1% and 2”. 


Don't be a ''MOLLY-CODDLE” and 
vait until it is too late 


S. H. L. LUMBER CO., 


Mills 414-16 Columbia Bldg., 
HARRISON, IDAHO. 
aha ‘SH. SPOKANE, WASH. 


| We Believe 
| In The 7 











| NORTHPORT, WA 











At the Present Time 


if you wanta 


DOOR that will stay; DOOR that will not sliver; DOOR 
that is easily fitted; DOOR that is not too heavy; DOOR that 
will take a rich, natural finish; DOOR that will sell without 
a whole lot of talk carry our 


WESTERN PINE DOORS. 


Manufacturers. Car lots. 


Washington Mill Co., 


SPOKANE, WASH. 
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LONG POLES, SPLIT CEDAR 
POSTS and PILING. 


The Lindsley Bros. Co. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 




























If in the the LOWEST 
Maret toe ss BOXES Facts fom the 


SPOKANE, 


PHOENIX LUMBER COMP. * WASHINGTON. 


E. F. Cartier van Dissel, Manager. 
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‘ California White Pine | 


Cedar and Redwood Lumber, 
rough or worked, kiln dried; Lap 
Siding and Redwood Shingles 
are a few of our specialties. 


Redwood Shingle Capacity 
400 M Daily, Dry. 


LONG -BELL LUMBER CO., 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Exclusive Agents for Kansas, Nebraska, 
fowa, Oklahoma and Indian Territory. 








Market aod Powel Stee” SAM Francisco, Cal. | 








California White Pine; 
California Sugar Pine, 
and Arizona Soft Pine. 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber. 


AsK LOUIS WUICHET, 


Rooms 706-710 Railway Exchange, 




















Tel. Harrison 1295. CHICAGO, ILL. 














IMPROVEMENT IN TENNESSEE AND OHIO. 


PPPPP PEPSI ST 
Large Plant Moved near White Oak Timber Supply — Good Building Outlook in Nashville— 
Partnership of Hustlers. 





WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 26.—The H. Herrman Manu- 
facturing Company will discontinue operation of its 
large dimension plant at Evansville, Ind., March 1 and 
will remove to this city, in order to get closer to the 
supply of white oak timber which it uses almost exclu- 
sively. The company operates a large furniture factory 
at London, England, and it is the purpose of the man- 
agement to ship the stock produced at Memphis to this 
plant to be manufactured into the finished product. 
Colonel Peters, of the industrial league, is negotiating 


for a site. 


The Anderson-Tully Company has practically com- 
pleted its box factory at Vicksburg, Miss., and this will 
be placed in operation at an early date. The company 
is running both of its big box plants in Memphis and 
reports a satisfactory demand for almost everything in 
the box line. The Vicksburg plant was burned some 
time ago and the new one is of greater capacity and 
more modern in every respect. 

The number of building permits issued in this city 
has notably increased in the last few days. It is prac- 
tically certain, however, that the total for February this 
year will be considerably behind that of February, 1907. 
All firms handling building material and general sup- 
plies of that character report quieter business conditions 
than they have had for a long time. 

Dispatches received from Mena, Ark., are to the effect 
that Thomas Clark has bought the plant of the Layson 
Lumber Company, including planing mill, stock and 
business. 

W. H. Russe, of Russe & Burgess, and president of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association, who has 
been touring Europe for the last few months, is expected 
to return about March 15. 

W. H. Greble, of the Three States Lumber Company, 
has returned from French Lick, Ind., where he spent a 
few days recuperating and from a business trip in the 
middle west. Mr. Greble reports that business conditions 
are slowly improving and that stocks in the hands of 
consuming interests are so small as to necessitate an 
early replenishment. 

Weather conditions during the last week have been 
exceptionally unfavorable. Heavy rains have made the 
roads almost impassable over the greater portion of the 
Memphis hardwood territory. The woods are full of 
water and this condition may put an end to logging for 
some time. 

Some timber will come out on the rise in the Missis- 
sippi and its tributaries but so little work has been done 
in the woods that the prospective supply of timber is the 
smallest for years at this date. 

A. L. Foster, of the J. W. Thompson Lumber Com- 
pany; James E. Stark, of James E. Stark & Co., and 
George C. Stoneman, of the Stoneman-Zearing Lumber 
Company, have returned to Memphis from Chicago, 
where they appeared before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the hearing of the case of George D. 
Burgess et al. vs. the Transcontinental Freight Bureau, 
involving an advance of 10 cents a pound on hardwood 
shipments to the Pacific coast. A number of prominent 
hardwod men joined with the complainant in this action. 
R. J. Wiggs, secretary-treasurer of R. J. Darnell, Incor- 
porated, attended the trial and appeared as a witness for 
the railroads. 

George C. Ehemann, president of the Lumbermen’s 
Club, of Memphis, has returned from New Orleans, where 
he went on a business trip for his firm, Bennett & Witte. 

The Walnut Lake Cypress Company, which is building 
a $50,000-mill at Walnut Lake, Ark., for the manufac- 
ture of lumber and lath, will have the plant completed 
and in operation by March 15. The company is digging 
a canal to its timber land to serve the double purpose 
of floating out timber and draining the land after the 
timber has been cut therefrom. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Feb. 26.—Conditions are more 
favorable than they have been at any time since Novem- 
ber, but the improvement has not been so steady and 
marked since the first of the year, as most dealers felt 
justified in expecting. The number of inquiries and the 
actual volume of business have increased, however, and 
it is anticipated that by spring activity will have re- 
sumed in all branches of the trade. This resumption 
of business is not expected before the latter part of 
March and possibly not before the first of May. No 
one is buying heavily, for the stability of the market 
is uncertain. Inclination is reported in some quarters to 
quote lower prices, but Nashville dealers report that 
local prices have held their own in spite of the continu- 
ance of dull trade. 

A slight improvement in hardwoods is noted, and the 
steadily increasing demand has settled the market to 
some extent. The prices of hardwood have held up 
firmly. 

According to local architects and builders, now is the 
time for prospective builders to let their contracts, They 
claim that houses can be constructed at from 10 to 15 
percent Jess than at this time last year. They also be- 
lieve that these conditions will not continue for more 
than thirty or sixty days. It is claimed that all kinds 
of building materials are cheaper than for many months 
and that labor is plentiful. According to this authority, 
all kinds of material used for building purposes except, 
perhaps, builders’ hardware, have depreciated in value. 
A desire to get all the business in sight is manifest and 


this is assigned as one of the reasons why concessions 
may be secured in the price of materials. The 1908 
building outlook in this city is considered good, it being 
predicted that building will reach 75 percent, or possibly 
more, of the amount of building done in 1907. The vol- 
ume of building in Nashville during the last two years 
has been phenomenal and has caused a buoyancy in the 
building market which has caused prices to remain firm 
for some time. Many buildings which were planned last 
year are in prospect on which work was suspended be- 
cause of the financial trouble. 

The Indiana Lumberman’s Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany has been licensed to do business in Tennessee and 
has filed a copy of its charter with the secretary of state. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 26.—The week opened with 
a fair number of mail orders, which, while for small 
lots, indicate an improved condition of trade. One locai 
lumber office was thrown into mild excitement by the 
receipt of an order for ten carloads, which is the record 
for 1908 to date. Another concern reported in one day 
orders from various sources for seven carloads. Local 
sales, however, are confined to wagonloads of such stock 
as is actually needed. Notable increase in the amount 
of mail received during the last week caused a feeling 
that conditions are steadily improving. Indications 
point to a building boom in the spring, as real estate 
men are busy, and local architects have plenty of busi- 
ness on hand for the opening of favorable weather. 

Announcement is made that E. L. Edwards, who 
bought the Cincinnati yard of the Cypress Lumber & 
Veneer Company, and who has continued to operate it 
in conjunction with his business at Dayton, has formed 
a partnership with E. Maphet, formerly of the Logan 
& Maphet Lumber Company, of Knoxville, Tenn. This 
is certainly a combination of hustlers and will cause 
those in the lumber trade to sit up and take notice. J. 
E. Tuthill will continue as manager of the Cincinnati 
branch. Several years ago Mr. Maphet was connected 
with the Stone Lumber Company, of this city, and is 
well known in this section. 

Superintendent Fetter, of the Cincinnati Car Service 
Bureau, which is the clearing house for all statistical 
information for Cincinnati railways, and who knows of 
every car that is idle, says: 

Improvement is noted in the amount of business being 
handled by the railroads, and we are sanguine that this 
improvement wiil be steady, although perhaps slow. Wach 
alternate day seems to show a large volume of business and 
the next the amount falls off, but the net result is a satis- 
factory gain. 

Ralph McCracken, of the Kentucky Lumber Company, 
says his company is receiving an increasing amount of 
business, but is prepared to do much more. Its mills in 
Kentucky are well supplied with logs and all are run- 
ning. The local yard is completely filled up, not having 
room for another carload. Mr. McCracken attended 
the meeting of the Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association at Louisville last week, and was well pleased 
with the results of his visit. , 

The furniture manufacturing trade is slowly improv- 
ing. Small orders are received in every mail, but agents 
and traveling men on the road are not receiving many 
orders. None of the furniture factories are running 
full time. The J. Dornette & Bro. Company has just 
shipped a carload of its rolltop desks to Lille, France, 
and will ship another carload February 28 to London, 
England. Business in England is unusually dull. Under 
fair conditions the London trade takes a carload a week, 
but this is the first order shipped since the first of the 
year. 

The Wiborg & Hanna Company is unloading a barge 
of red cypress which was towed up the river, loading it 
on cars and having it hauled to the mills in North Fair- 
mount. This is the first lot of lumber received by barge 
from down the river: for a long time, the usual method 
being to bring the lumber from the river mills in the 
south to Cairo, Ill., and there load it on the railroad to 
interior points. The barge contains 480,000 feet of red 
cypress. 

J. F. Dietz has resigned as president and member of 
the Western Desk Manufacturers’ Association, to which 
he was reélected president at the meeting in November. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Cincinnati Lum- 
bermen’s Club will be held at the Havlin hotel March 2, 
at 6:30 p. m. 

The Queen City Furniture Club will meet March 4, at 
the Business Men’s Club, at 8 p. m. 

W. B. Hay, receiver in charge of the Wiborg & Hanna 
Company, is operating the mill at North Fairmount to 
full capacity. He said that business was fair, and that 
a sufficient number of orders was on hand to keep thi 
mill running. Harry Wiborg is on the road hustling for 
business, and prospects are favorable for an ultimaté 


. working out of its difficulties by the embarrassed firm. 





IN NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY. 


ASHLAND, Ky., Feb. 26.—Among the lumbermen who 
have visited this city during the last few days are: 
F. C. Pischel, Farmers; B. F. Searcy, of the Ironton 
Boom Company; W. R. Vansant, with mills at Rush; 
Newton Lykins, the well known timberman of Big Sandy, 
and S. B. Reece, Farmers. 

Dow Jackson, a timberman of Big Sandy, lost a fine 
raft of logs at Catlettsburg. The raft broke from its 
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moorings and went down the river ahead of the ice 
gorge. : 

The men on C. Crane’s log fleet had a narrow escape 
when the tide parted the lines holding the big string 
of logs to the bank. The men made a dash for safety 
just in time to escape being carried with the fleet of 
timber into the heavy current. One of the rafts was 
carried into the head of the Kanawha coal fleet, and the 
entire fleet seemed doomed, but the prompt action of the 
steamer Crown Hill soon got control of the big rafts of 
logs. 

Stendie repairs on the saw mill of the Wright-Sauls- 
berry Lumber Company, are completed, and operations 
will be resumed next week. The mill has practically 
been rebuilt, and the company expects to have a steady 
run of timber for the entire season. Messrs. Wright 
and Saulsberry left for Martin county, Kentucky, where 
the company is building a splash dam, on Rockcastle 
creek, The company bought the Clark timber, and has 
about 6,000 logs to get out. This splash dam will be 
«1 substantial affair, costing about $2,600. The com- 
pany reports a better grade of inquiries and some good 
orders in ties. 

J. P. Smith, a prominent lumberman of Parkersburg, 
W. Va., was in this city iast week. 





NOTES FROM SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Feb. 25.—‘‘I never saw so many 
inquiries before’’ was the way Claude Maley, of Maley 
& Wertz, expressed the local conditions. ‘‘The mails 
are loaded down with inquiries and business must soon 
begin to pick up rapidly,’’ said Young & Cutsinger. 
The Helfrich Manufacturing Company, Thompson, 
Thayer & McCowan and practically all local manufac- 
turers talked along the same line, and millmen are 
sanguine that with the coming of spring business con- 
ditions will improve rapidly. While the movement of 
lumber is not strong, several cars were shipped out last 
week. Prices are holding firm. Quartered oak is in 
strong demand, and millmen say there is no likelihood 
of a decrease in price. Good logs are scarce and few 
have come in during the week. 

Frank May, of May Bros., is in the northwest this 
week on a buying trip and expects to be gone for sev- 
eral days. 

Mr. Pritchard, of the Macey Company, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has been here on a buying trip for several days. 
He says conditions are better in his territory. 

P. J. Christian, who represents Maley & Wertz at 
South Bend, has gone to Canada on business for his 
firm and will be away for several weeks. He reports 
business in the northern part of the state gradually 
improving. 

Henry Maley, a well known lumberman of Edin- 
burg and president of the Henry Maley Lumber Com- 
pany, of this city, arrived here Tuesday and will re- 
main several days looking after his business interests. 
The company’s local plant, which started operation 
the first of the year, has turned out a large quantity 
of lumber. 

John A, Thompson, of Edingburg, member of Thomp- 
son, Thayer & McCowan, is in this city for a few days 
in the interest of his company. He is optimistic in re- 
gard to the future of the lumber business. 

The plant of the H. Herrmann Manufacturing Com- 
pany is being dismantled. The machinery will be moved 
to Memphis, Tenn.,.and the buildings will be sold to 
parties in Evansville. 

During the last month building in Evansville has been 
at a standstill and the number of permits has fallen 
below the number for the same month last year. Several 
ood contracts have been let and with the coming of 

pring it is expected that business will pick up to some 
xtent. 

Friends of Frank Euler, the well known lumber buyer, 
have started a boom for him for state representative. 
‘lis brother, Philip J. Euler, was county treasurer for 
everal years. 

Floods along the lower Ohio, Wabash, Green, White 
nd Patoka riyers during the last ten days have been 
isastrous to saw mill and lumbermen and the losses 
ave been heavy. Several saw mills along White river 
vere badly damaged and one small mill, owned by Sam- 
icl Wheeler, near Patoka, was completely destroyed. 
vlany logs along White river, mostly syeamores and oaks, 
vere lost. Several large rafts of logs tied along Green 
nd Pond rivers in Kentucky were shattered and many 
“f the logs were floated out into the Ohio river and 
lost. The losses in logs to lumbermen along these two 
ivers is estimated at from $25,000 to $50,000. The 
iood greatly affected business at the saw mills in this 
city. No logs have been received by river for over two 
weeks and manufacturers are forced to rely altogether 
on the railroads. 

J. A. Haeffle, of Geddes & Haeffle, who operate a stave 
and hoop mill at Hazleton, has been dismissed from a 
local sanitarium. He was in a wreck on the Evansville 
« Mt. Vernon traction line several weeks ago and was 
severely injured. He is dismantling his mill to move 
the plant to Rogers, Ark., in order to be closer to the 
hardwood forests. 





FROM THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 


_InpIANAPOLIS, IND., Feb. 25.—Lumbermen at Beech 
Grove, the new suburb just south of this city, report ex- 
cellent prospects there for the spring.. The New York 
Central lines’ large railroad shops are about completed. 
The workmen will require several hundred houses. 
Practically all woodworking concerns in this city are 
working full time. Other manufacturing concerns, how- 
ever, are remaining idle or are working only part time. 
The Brotherhood of Carpenters & Joiners has bought 
ground on Michigan street and will erect a 1-story office 


building at once. This is the only labor organization 
having national headquarters in Indianapolis to take 
such a step. 

Louis Buddenbaum has returned from Cincinnati, 
where he played with a local team at the national bowl- 
ing tournament. It is said that Buddenbaum made an 
excellent record. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


LovISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 26.—Local lumbermen spent 
part of their time last week entertaining the visiting 
retailers and afterward took a few days’ rest. Whole- 
salers are getting a fair share of business. The yellow 
pine trade for February has not been as good as that 
during January, for a lot of stock to fill in the spring 
yard requirements was bought last month. The yard 
trade is doing a fair amount of figuring on orders, but 
is not getting enough business to keep the teams or yard 
men busy. The hardwood trade shows signs of improve- 
ment, notably in quartered oak. Railway material is 
slow but the factory trade is picking up steadily. 

Robert Fulenwider, of the Atlantic Lumber Company, 
Birmingham, Ala., whe was a visitor in Louisville this 
week, says the yellow pine situation has improved and 
his company is receiving many inquiries for the better 
grades of stock. 

H. J. Gates, of the Louisville Point Lumber Company, 
says the mills on the point are not running, but the com- 
pany has a fair demand for hardwood lumber, part of 
which it supplies from the yards and part by buying 
stock from other manufacturers, 

Harry Roy, of the Louisiana Red Cypress Company, 
and Len G. Herndon, of the Chicago Coal & Lumber 
Company, after attending the association meeting in 
this city, went to Paducah to take in the meeting there 
and spent some time among the trade in the west end. 
Harry took his cypress exhibit along and the last that 
was seen of him he had earned the title of Harry 
Cypress Exhibit Roy. Len was too busy booking orders 
to need a title. 





COMMISSION’S RULING UNFAVORABLE TO 
SHIPPERS. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Feb. 27.—One of the most serious 
blows Indiana shipping interests have received came last 
week when the Indiana Railroad Commission decided it 
had no right under the law to order reciprocal demurrage 
rules. As the commission was the only hope of the ship- 
pers, nothing more can be done toward obtaining a credit 
and debit demurrage until the next session of the legis- 
lature, in January, 1909. 

The decision was based on a petition filed by the In- 
diana Bridge Company, of Muncie, several months ago. 
It was understood that the company was acting for the 
Indiana Manufacturers’ & Shippers’ Association, and 
exhaustive testimony on the question was taken. ‘Traffic 
managers from all parts of the country and the largest 
manufacturers and shippers in the state came to the 
city to give their testimony and ideas. 

Under the law shippers are allowed forty-eight hours 
free time for loading or unloading cars, but no allow- 
ance is made for releasing cars before the expiration 
of the time. .The commission was asked to make a rule 
under which cars released twenty-four hours or more 
before the expiration of free time should be given credit, 
while cars held beyond the time should be given a debit. 

In the decision the commission referred to the case 
of the Indiana Veneer & Lumber Company and 8. Bash 
& Co., against several railroads in which an average or 

_Teciprocal demurrage rule was asked. This case came 
before the 1907 legislature and the commission advised 
waiting until the legislature convened. However, when 
the shippers’ bill was presented, the reciprocal demur- 
rage clause was left out. Because of this the commis- 
sion believes the law does not contain a loophole for 
making such a provision. Speaking of the shippers’ 
law and its limitations, the commission says in its de- 
cision: 

By virtue of the first part of section 3 of the general 
commission act of 1907 we may adopt all necessary rules 
and regulations to govern car distribution and delivery 
and demurrage rules and charges and for car service, 
but, so far as we perceive, the words “car distribution, 
delivery, demurrage rules and charges and car service’’ 
do not include the idea of reciprocal or average demur- 
rage. Demurrage and other car service charges in the 
ordinary sense of the words are charges in favor of the 
carrier or person owning the vessel or car, and not 
charges in favor of the shipper or consignee. 

If an additional and distinct right so far reaching as 
reciprocal demurrage had been intended it would require 
clear and specific words and phrases, and not the gen- 
eral expression of an old and well known right and 
custom which had obtained heretofore, not to the per- 


sons claiming in this petition but to other persons 
adversely interested. 


An effort will be made to have the shippers’ law 
amended at the coming legislature so that it will cover 
reciprocal demurrage. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 


BRIsTOL, TENN., Feb.. 27.—The outlook is brighter 
than a few weeks ago notwithstanding the fact that 
dealers do not expect any great amount of business 
within the next few months. Lumbermen are doing 
business on a much closer margin and are satisfied with 
less profits. A fair demand exists for certain stocks, 
but the call is not heavy for any kind, though prices re- 
main surprisingly firm. The yards are generally well 
stocked. Lumber is moving in a much larger volume 
than during the first few weeks of the new year and it 
is believed that the process of recovery, though slow, 
will continue through the spring. 

T. T. Adams, of Richmond, was in this section last 
week looking after business interests. 

The Pennsylvania syndicate, which recently bought 
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Following are a 
Few Items we ca 


All sizes and Lengths o 
High grade Kiln Dried F 
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Ship Promptly: 


Upright Sawed Red Cedar Shingles, 


All made from Green Timber. 


f Car Sills. 
ir Finish. 


Spruce and Cedar, 14x4 & !4x6 Bevel Siding. 
Factory Plank in Spruce, Fir and Cedar. 
Long Cedar Telegraph and Telephone Poles. 














the holdings of the Tidewater Lumber Company, includ- 


Washington Lumber & Timber Co. 


SEATTLE OFFICE, 712-13 Lowman Bidg. 


California Representative, DWIGHT LUMBER CO., 
22 Market, St , San Francisco. 
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PROMPT SHIPMENTS 





We Want Your Inquiries 
and Orders for 


Washington RED CEDAR, 





FIR and SPRUCE LUMBER 





AND 


RED CEDAR 


SHINGLES 





R. J. MENZ LUMBER COMPANY 
Seattle, Washington. 








Red Cedar 


Fir, Spruce and Cedar Lumber 


Shingles 





MILLS : 
Falls City and Redmond, Wash. 





SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES. 


J. S. Bennett Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Robert S. Wilson, 


1211-1212-1213 Alaska Bldg. 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 
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| Results Count 


Complete Blower Systems 


never fail to secure the best results. If you want 
our advice and an estimate for a job guaranteed 
to do the work, write us. 


THE SAVANNAH BLOW PIPE CO. 


. 543-45 Liberty St., East, SAVANNAH, GA. 
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more than theory around plan- 
ing mills and wood working 
factories and it is because of 
our thorough knowledge of 
their requirements that our 
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St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co, 
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Vertical 
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Eastern Office: 
HARRISON G. FOSTER, 
849-851 Security Bank Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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when people didn’t know about our Fir doors. They 
used to say in those days, a Fir door is a 


SUBSTITUTE FOR PINE. 


Those days are ancient history. 


where the ambitious builder wants something 


BETTER THAN PINE, 


he hunts till he finds a door which has rift or vertical 
grain stiles and rails and beautifully figured panels 
and then he orders our 


SOFT YELLOW FIR DOORS. 


We also manufacture Cedar Doors, Fir & Cedar 
Mouldings, Finish, Siding, Columns—in fact, pretty 
much everything a yard carries in stock. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co., 


Harry L. FULLER, 708 Broad Exchange Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


* Harry 8. OsGoop, Spokane, Washington, P. 0. Box 1321. 
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TACOMA, WASH. 


EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 


WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 














ing the band mill at Glamorgan and railroad and timber 
|, properties in-Wise county, is preparing to take over the 
property and continue operation. 

The Paxton Lumber Company has moved its offices 
from Meadow View, Va., to this city, having leased a 
suite of rooms in the new Phipps building. The com- 
pany is operating near Meadow View and Glade Springs. 

J. Walter Wright, of the J. Walter Wright Lumber 
Company; W. G. McCain, of W. G. McCain & Sons; O. 
H. Vial; James Faulkner, jr., of the Faulkner Lumber 
Company; R. G. Rogers, of the Tennessee Lumber & 
Manufacturing Company, and others, were among the 
visitors from Johnson county to the local market this 
week. 

The Ralston-Wilson Lumber Company, which has the 
contract for supplying all the ties to be used in the 
construction of the South & Western railway for fifty 
miles, has several mills running in the Clinch mountains 
and is buying ties from country millmen. The Valley 
Tie & Lumber Company, of Johnson City, has been 
awarded a similar contract, amounting to about $100,000. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


CoLtumMBuSs, OHIO, Feb. 26.—With the resumption of 
manufacturing plants and gradual recovery from the 
business depression more activity is displayed in lumber. 
Hardwoods and other grades are benefited by the im- 
proved conditions and every one interested in the trade 
is more optimistic. 

With the approach of the spring building season many 
jobs are being figured. Architects are busy on plans 
for structures of almost every character, and building 
and loan associations are preparing to loan money 
freely. Salesmen who travel throughout Ohio report 
generally short stocks in the hands of the dealers. Col- 
lections are improved and shipments are more regular. 

Joseph G. Bradley, of the Elk River Coal & Coke 
Company, Clay, W. Va., was a visitor at local lumber 
and coal offices last week. 

J. W. Mayhew, sales manager of the W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Company, is spending a few days in the east for 
his health. He is expected back about March 1. 

The General Lumber Company is operating its mill on 
the Big Sandy river but the mill at Ashland has not 
resumed operations. If the market continues to improve 
it will be started soon. 

The party of Columbus, London and Dayton men which 
made an inspection trip to the property of the Clear 
Creek Coal & Lumber Company in Cumberland county, 
Tennessee, returned last week well satisfied with the trip, 
A large amount of money in this vicinity has been in- 
vested in the project. W. V. Smith is president of the 
company, which is an Arizona corporation. 





WESTERN NEW YORK TRADE. 


Burrato, N. Y., Feb. 26.—Shirley G. Taylor, of Tay- 
lor & Crate, is in Europe for a three months’ stay. The 
company is running its saw mills in the southwest right 
along, both on oak and poplar, and has bought a 16,000- 
acre tract in Arkansas for immediate development. 

R. H. M. Hopkins, of Scatcherd & Son, is home from 

his trip to his orange groves on the Isle of Pines, ready 
to dig out business at the office as usual. The saw mills 
in Memphis are taking in logs, but have not started 
up yet. 
T. Sullivan & Co. have sold so much elm and ash this 
winter that they have sent buyers into Canada lately 
to find a stock for piecing out till the lake trade opens 
again. 

“;. Miller has gone on a trip down the coast, stopping 
at various lumber centers on the way and spending 
awhile at Atlantic City. The yard is doing a good busi-, 
ness this winter, considering the general state of trade. 

To the good inquiry for all sorts of ash and quartered 
oak there must be added the same thing in hickory, 
which is ‘always to be found in small lots only. O. E. 
Yeager has lately made a specialty of hickory and found 
the trade good. 

F. W. Better sticks to his first formed idea of keeping 
a good assortment of the leading hardwoods and his 
neighbors agree that he has done well at it, so that there 
is no danger of getting an overstock of anything. 


A HARDWOOD CENTER OF MICHIGAN. 


CapDILLAc, Micu., Feb. 26.—The Cummer Manufactur- 
ing Company’s plant is enjoying an unusual amount of 
business. It is one of the few plants in this part of the 
state that has been running full crews ten hours a day 
all winter and it is forced to run an extra quarter of a 
night. The company has received orders from Texas and 
California for 200 carloads of onion folding crates, The 
folding crate is the company’s chief output. 

The Cartier Lumber Company, of Ludington, is spend- 
ing $25,000 this month in rebuilding its saw mill, add- 
ing a lath mill and nearly doubling the capacity of its 
park of boilers; concentrating the power in a single 
engine where several were formerly used. The new 
engine is of 800 horse power, Corliss pattern, built by 
the Milton Manufacturing Company, of Milwaukee. 

The Canfield & Shanks mill at Sherman has resumed 
operations after being shut down for several weeks. 

Manager Matthews of the Boyne City chemical plant 
has gone to Europe on a six weeks trip in the interests 
of his firm. 

Lumberman W. H. White, of Boyne City, who was 
looked upon as the candidate for the national republican 
delegate, has withdrawn from the race in favor of H. 8. 
Hull, of Traverse City. 

H. L. Seeley, the Riverbank lumberman, is putting in 
a large quantity of logs for his mill, which he expects 
to start early in the spring. 

The Michaelson & Hanson Lumber Company, of Lew- 
iston, last year manufactured 1,520,857 feet of pine, 
9,321,233 feet of hemlock; 9,505,198 feet of hardwood 








lumber; 3,535,800 pieces of lath, and 5,239,000 shingles. 
The company is getting in a stock of about 15,000,000 
feét“of logs for this year. 





FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 

GRAND Rapips, Micu., Feb. 27——W. H. White, 
Thomas White and W. L. Martin, of the W. H. White 
Company, Boyne City, were in Grand Rapids today. 

The Badger Woodenware Company, of Boyne City, is 
preparing to break ground at once for a factory, 80x220 
feet, two stories high, at which it will manufacture all 
kinds of woodenware. 

H. L. King will operate a shingle mill in connection 
with his saw mill at Kalkaska, and expects to start 
the new plant about April 1. 

It is announced that the Muskegon & Chicago Navi- 
gation Company, which operated a boat last year between 
Chicago and Muskegon, will not do business this year. 
The Jate A. T. Linderman was president of the com- 
pany and considerable money was sunk in the enterprise 
last year. 

J. B. Hill, formerly with the Superior Manufacturing 
Company, Muskegon, has resigned to accept the position 
of superintendent of the Muskegon Carving Company. 
The latter company is planning to remodel its plant, en- 
larging its capacity. 


CANADIANS IN CONVENTION. 


Enthusiastic Session Held in Winnipeg — Mutual 
Insurance Proves Benefit to Dealers — 
New Conditions for Membership. 





WINNIPEG, MAN., Feb. 24.—Reports submitted at the 
annual meeting of the Western Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, which has just been concluded in this city, 
indicated that the organization has had a successful 
year. J. B. Housser, of Portage la Prairie, was elected 
president to succeed D. E. Sprague, of Winnipeg, and 
T. B. Patton, of Regina, Saskatchewan, was elected vice 
president. 

Three years ago the Western Canada Association 
decided to engage in the mutual insurance business for 
the benefit of its membership, as the latter found it a 
hardship to pay the rates demanded by the ordinary 
companies. The results of the venture as outlined by 
the reports submitted at the meeting, have been satis- 
factory. It was shown that the fire loss for the year 
was $555.85. The risks held by the company had in- 
creased by $225,000 during the year, while the reserve 
fund had been increased by $5,000. The association 
decided to increase the amount permitted in one risk 
from $3,000 to $5,000. The officers elected for the en- 
suing year were: President, J. A. Thompson; vice 
president and treasurer, A. K. Godfrey; secretary, A. 
M. Stewart. 

D. E. Sprague, of Winnipeg, the retiring president of 
the association, reviewed the year’s operations in his 
annual address. Referring. to suggested changes’ to 
meet new conditions he said: 

You ‘will remember that when the honorary members with- 
drew from this association the latter passed a resolution to 
the effect that all persons or companies having a regularly 
established lumber yard would, upon application, receive 
membership. The principle I am advocating was estab- 
lished then. ‘The manufacturers were at that time selling 
to nonassociation yards and they have been doing so ever 
since, notwithstanding the evidence given before the com- 


mission at Ottawa last winter. I would therefore recom- 
mend for the consideration of this meeting that the only 


- conditions imposed upon those seeking membership be: 


(1) The establishment of a yard sufficiently stocked and 
equipped to comply with the regulation of the association 
in that respect. 

(2) The execution and a to the secretary of the 
requisite application for membership. 

(3) The payment of the regular entrance fee and dues. 
There does not appear to be any good reason why a man 
who is willing to risk his money in the retail lumber busi- 
ness should not be able to secure membership. The directors’ 
policy has always been to admit sufficient members to pro- 
vide a healthy competition in all localities and I am con- 
vinced that if the policy which I suggest is adopted there 
will be no more members. 

Our membership list as compiled contains the names of 
all retail dealers in our territory, the names of those not 
members being marked with an asterisk with a footnote, 
stating that they are “legitimate dealers,” the idea being to 
give manufacturers a complete list of those engaged in the 
retail lumber business and to any of whom they were en- 
titled to sell. This was done from the most disinterested 
motives and nothing could be fairer to manufacturers or 
retail dealers outside of our membership. 

This most generous act of ours has been misconstrued 
and misrepresented in certain quarters, the interpretation 
being that the issuing of a list, in the form mentioned, was 
a scheme to injure the independent dealer and was notice 
to the manufacturer not to sell him. How absurd this 
contention is we who are responsible for the list well know. 
If we had desired to place the independent yards at any 
disadvantage, so far as their relations with manufacturers 
are concerned, we would have left their names off the list 
altogether and not have advertised them as legitimate deal- 
ers. We knew it had been the practice of the manufacturers 
since their withdrawal from honorary membership, and still 
is, to make no distinction between them and association 
yards in the matter of sales. 

In the report of the committee of the house of commons at 
Ottawa, it was announced that the two associations were 
doing business in the west, that this amounted in the com- 
mittee’s opinion to a combine and that these associations 
were responsible for enhancing of the prices of lumber. The 
associations are therefore responsible for the high price of 
lumber according to this finding. We will assume that lum- 
ber goes duwn in price $2 to $3 a thousand as it has done. 
There are still two associations and their objects and opera- 
tions are the same as before. They are therefore responsi- 
ble for the reduction in price. One contention is as absurd 
as the other. The Western Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion has nothing to do whatever in regulating the price in 
either case. It is hoped that it may soon dawn upon the 
minds of more thoughtful public men when considering 
matters pertaining to trade organization in relation to prices 
that the general conditions, both financial and trade, and 
the supply and demand absolutely peers the price, par- 
ticular q with the product of an industry so widely dis- 
tributed and where competition from different sections of 
_ — is so keen as in the manufacture and sale of 
umber. 
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TROUBLE AND LITIGATION. 


Insurance Companies Must Pay Policies. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 22.—The Port Blakeley Mill Com- 
pany has won the first round in its legal battle to collect 
$220,000 insurance carried on its plant, which was burned 
at Port Blakeley, April 22, 1907. In the superior court of 
King county, this state, yesterday, it was rendered a judg- 
ment against the Hartford Fire Insurance Company for $33,- 
000, the full amount of its policy on the plant, carried in 
that corporation, including interest on the delinquent pay- 
ment amounting to $2,000. 

There are eight similar suits still pending in the supe- 
rior court at Seattle, eight in Kitsap county, this state, and 
thirteen in the federal court, against different insurance com- 
panies refusing to pay the amount of their policies on the 
grounds that the mill company did not take proper precau- 
tion against fire. This position is taken by the companies 
notwithstanding that for twenty years the mill company has 
paid an average of $15,000 a year in insurance premiums, 
and at the time of its fire, had within its plant a fully 
equipped automatic sprinkler and other protection such 
as is generally found about the large mills of Washington. 
The case hung on whether or not the mill maintained ade- 
quate fire protection. Testimony showed the sprinklers 
were kept in first class order and worked during the blaze, 
which, however, was so fierce that its usefulness was small. 
Since the fire the mill company has not fully rebuilt its 
plant. The delay has been due entirely to the attitude of 
the insurance companies. One clause in the policies re- 
quired the mill company to keep its sprinkler system in 
good ordtr at all times. That this was done was evi- 
denced in the verdict. The company announces that just 
as soon as the policies are paid the plant will be re- 
habilitated. 








Appeals to United States Supreme Court. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 22.—Appeal has been faken 
to the Supreme Court of the United States by the Shevlin- 
Carpenter Company, from a recent decision of the Minne- 
sota supreme court giving judgment for the state against 
the company for $14,664.12. The suit arose from a trans- 
action by which the lumber company bought a tract of 
state timber on a permit covering two years, with priv- 
ilege of one year’s extension. Owing to the noncompletion 
of a railroad it was impossible to cut the timber within 
the specified time, but the state timber board gave its 
consent to having the timber cut at the permit price, with 
8 percent interest. A new attorney general came into office 
in 1905, and brought this transaction up with several of a 
similar nature, claiming that the law did not warrant ex- 
tension of the permit, and that the timber was cut in tres- 
pass. The state law provides for the collection of three 
times the value of the timber for a wilful trespass, and 
twice the value for an involuntary trespass. The attorney 
geyeral claimed treble damages, and the district court gave 
him a judgment for $26,995.15. It was appealed, and the 
Supreme Court reversed the decision, holding that as the 
company acted in good faith, it could only be held for 
involuntary trespass and double damages. The appeal is 
taken on the ground that the law conflicts with the federal 
constitution in demanding a penalty of double damages for 
timber cut in good faith, since it takes private property 
without due process of law. A writ of error has been se- 
cured and the appeal will be filed as soon as judgment is 
entered in the state supreme court. 





North Carolina Company Declared Bankrupt. 


WILMINGTON, N. C., Feb. 22.—Upon the complaint of 
Charles 8S. Riley & Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., W. T. Sears & 
Co., of this city, have been thrown into bankruptcy. Henry 
C. Riley and John D. Bellamy were appointed receivers. 
The company’s assets are estimated at $110,000 and the lia- 
bilities at $150,000. 
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More Light on the Earthman Failure. 
MURFREESBORO, TENN., Feb. 22.—W. B. Earthman & Co., 
whose assignment was noted in the last issue of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN, has listed its assets as follows: 


Plant at Murfreesboro (including office building 


ee PE errr rr ee Se ieee ee $ 2,000.00 
Lammers 86 BERCEPOORROES..c.c cc ciecccccccsceccese 18,000.00° 
Baw wlll OC TCMGOR. cc cccccccvcccsscoveseese 5,000.00 


Lumber at Dickson and standing timber near 


I eer errr rt ree 90,483.00 
Accounts receivable—Dickson office............. 933.36 
Plant at Nashville, including land, machinery, etc. 200.000.00 
Accounts receivable—Nashville office........... 11,453.32 
Sundry accounts and bills receivable............ 49,714.28 
Four thousand acres timber on Tennessee river.. 100,000.00 
Capital stock in Murfreesboro waterworks....... 147,450.00 
Stock in First National bank, Murfreesboro...... 22,200.00 
Stock in Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis rail- 

MO Nahas 845550051 4tA SUTRA OAR On eae shee 4,500.00 
Cy Te RNs 0.0 bo oS 8 8 6605 600 8 6084856 5* 1,597.32 


| ee ere eee ee eee ee ee ee $623,331.28 

The firm’s direct liability is scheduled at $413,231.65, 
with a contingent liability of about $275,000. This contin- 
gent liability is regarded as a direct liability of the firm, 
as much of it is paper given by Patterson & Major, a saw 
mill firm of Lynnville, and F. W. Sneed & Co., of Hohenwald. 
The notes given by these two firms were discounted by the 
Sarthman firm. R v 

Receiver Files Statement. 

GRAND Rapips, MicuH., Feb. 25.—James R. Wylie, presi- 
dent of a local bank and receiver for the Harrison Wagon 
—senene, has prepared the following statement of its 
affairs : 








ASSETS. 
Carried Appraised 
on books. valuation. 
Real estate and buildings......... $ 85,091.83 $ 20,000.00 
Machinery, tools etc......cccesecs 64,556.41 13,039.00 
Bills receivable. ........cccseecees 70,418.24 57,742.95 
Accounts receivable consigned..... 26,652.09 17,323.85 
Merchandise .....icccccccccecove ,551.00 50,000.00 
Lake Shore Tel. Company stock.... 100.00 10.00 
COME EG -BOMR ess occ ccc ce cvesces 87,996.00 87,996.00 
$292,870.88 
Amount of depreciation........... 188,820.67 
NY orpigias itansorsces bans $481,691.55 $481,691.55 
LIABILITIES. 

Bills payable ........ $335,269.06 

Accounts payable -++ 76,386.05 

William Harrison account........ 60,468.24 


TOG | oe lc Fee ccceesanes $472,123.35 


It is understood that the William Harrison account, or 
dividends to which it may be entitled in this matter, will 
go to the benefit of creditors of the wagon company hold- 
ing the personal indorsement of William Harrison. A com- 
plete inventory and appraisal of property will soon be issued. 
Cash dividends amounting to about 20 percent of the in- 
debtedness will soon be paid. 





Want Payment of Neglected Judgment. 


CapILLac, MicH., Feb. 20.—In Manistee recently a law- 
suit of great interest to northern Michigan lumbermen was 
on trial. The parties to the trial, which is yet ogy eee 
are Seymour Bros. vs. Herman Bruske. In 1895, Joe Adams, 
of Scottville, placed a saw mill at Hamlin, which he later 


sold to Herman Bruske, then of Manistee. For this mill 
Adams received a deed to a tract of land, which some 
months later he found the title absolutely worthless. During 
the fall of 1895 and the following year Bruske cut about 
1,000,000 feet of logs with the mill. These logs the Sey- 
mours claim were their property. They charge that Bruske 
stole them, and ventivel the court’s award to that effect, 
but Bruske was execution proof so they jailed him on a 
capias, but later released him. Since that time Bruske has 
come into his own, and the Seymours have neglected their 
judgment. It was outlawed and they now seek a revival. 
They claim $25,000. 





Sensational Failure at Cincinnati. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 25.—On February 18 the E. M. 
Schantz Lumber Company, of this city, was thrown into 
bankruptcy by three Cincinnati creditors and other creditors 
in the south. A superficial estimate of the company’s liabil- 
ities amount to about $70,000. An appraisement of the 
lumber on hand and other assets figure up less than $10,000. 
At a meeting of the creditors. E. M. Schantz offered to pay 
25 cents on the dollar, but this was refused. W. R. Thrall, 
an expert in receivership matters, was appointed receiver. 
It is said that the E. M. Schantz Lumber Company was in- 
corporated about three years ago and that E. M. Schantz 
owned all of the stock. It is alleged that the company, within 
the last ninety days, has bought all the low grade oak in 
sight in the south and shipped i’. to Cincinnati and sold it 
at ridiculously low prices. 

PBDI DSO 
Arrested for Depositing Refuse in River. 

Sturceon Bay, Micu., Feb. 24.—George Pankratz, of the 
George Pankratz Lumber Company, of this city, who oper- 
ates a saw mill at Arthur Bay, Mich., has been arrested on 
complaint of fishermen along the y shore for casting 
sawdust and refuse from the mill out upon the ice. The 
fishermen claim that the refuse not only covers the ice and 
prevents fishing, but is also so filling up the bay at that 
point that boats can not get in to the docks. The case will 
establish a precedent, and if Mr. Pankratz and the Pan- 
kratz Lumber ee gg | are convicted a number of other 
similar cases will be instituted against them. 


Bankrupt Company Files Schedule, 

SAN Francisco, Cau., Feb. 24.—The Riverton Lumber 
Company, of this city, which was recently forced into 
bankruptcy, has filed its schedule with the United States 
court in San Francisco, signed by President W. H. Smith. 
The unsecured creditors include: Boole & Son, $41,212; 
Central Trust Company, $24,350; Cook & Co., of Seattle, 
Wash., $11,205; W. E. Potter, of Portland, Ore., $10,000; 
State Savings & Commercial bank, $4,500; International 
Banking Corporation, $2,500; O. Johnson, assignee, $3,179; 
M. R. Lee, $3,500; Charles Zantz, $1,100; Greater City 
Lumber Company, $2,070. ‘The liabilities aggregate $121,- 
761, and the assets are given at $122,500. 


Announces 10 Percent Dividend. 

DetTROIT, MicH., Feb. 24.—A 10 percent dividend is an- 
nounced by C. W. Restrick and this evidence of returning 
prosperity and the discharging of obligations is hailed with 
delight by Mr. Restrick’s many friends, who were satisfied 
— the business would again be placed on a’ sound foot- 
ng. 





Will Pay About Sixty Cents on Dollar. 
Detroit, Mich., Feb. 25.—The trustees of M. J. Theisen 
and the Central Lumber Company have issued a statement 
in which they say that there is prospect that the business 
= eventually pay a dividend of from 50 to 60 cents on the 
ollar. 





Allege That Handle Company Is Bankrupt. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 19.—The Boone Handle Company, 
of Powe, Mo., has made application for the appointment of a 
receiver for the Consolidated Handle Company, of this city. 
The petitioners allege that the defendant company is insol- 
vent and has liabilities of $63,000 in excess of its assets. 
The plaintiff has a large claim against the company and 
asks other creditors to join in this action. 


HYMENEAL. 


Farson-Miller. 

Robert Bruce Farson, jr., and Miss Gertrude Barbara 
Miller were married at Racine, Wis., Wednesday, February 
12. The particular interest to lumbermen in this announce- 
ment is the fact that the groom is the son of Robert Farson, 
the well known lumberman of Chicago. He is a young gen- 
tleman of high mental and commercial attainments. ‘The 
bride is a daughter of Mrs. Barbara Miller, of Racine. The 
young couple will make their home at St. Charles, IIl.,. and 
will be at home to their friends in that city the second 
and fourth Thursdays in April next. 


Charshee-Thompson. 

BALTIMORE, MpD., Feb. 24.—Thomas Bennett Charshee, 
son of Thomas A. Charshee, senior member of the lumber 
firm of Thomas A. Charshee & Bro., and Miss Lillian Thomp- 
sor, of this city, were married Wednesday evening, Febru- 
ary 19. The young couple will reside at the home of the 
bride’s mother, 2205 Eutaw place. 


—_— oor 


Monaghan-Kotcher. 

DetroIT, Micn., Feb. 25.—The marriage of Miss Alice 
Kotcher, daughter of Charles W. Kotcher, and George 
Francis Monaghan, a prominent Detroit gee took place 
this morning in the Holy Rosary church. Mr. and Mrs. 
Monaghan left tonight for a trip to New York city, Boston, 
Mass., and Washington, going then to Palm Beach, Fla., 
where they will remain until the latter part of April. Mr. 
Kotcher’s gift to the bride was a beautiful residence on 
Atkinson avenue, completely furnished. 


Stirling-Daingerfield. 

New York, Feb. 24.—Charles G. Stirling, formerly 
head of the Stirling-West Lumber Company, exporters of 
Baltimore, Md., and Miss Daingerfield, of Alexandria, Va., 
were married last week in the St. Thomas Protestant Epis- 
copal church, in this city. The bride is related to some of 
the most prominent families in the. Old Dominion. The 
groom is a son of the late Archibald Stirling, and a nephew 
of Rear Admiral Yates Stirling. Mr. Stirling is at present 
engaged in the lumber business in this city. 


~~, 


McDonnell-McCullough. 

The engagement has been announced of Alexander Mc- 
Donnell, of Cloquet, Minn., son of A. B..McDonnell, a well 
known lumberman of Chippewa Falls, Wis., and Miss Onalee 
McCullough, daughter of Mr. wsione manager of the 
Lamb-Fish Lumber Company, of Memphis, Tenn., niece of 
Lafayette Lamb and sister of Mrs. Horace Irvine, of St. 
Paul, Minn. 














Queal-Nigh. 
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A Strenuous Life may be made 
Simpler by placing your FIR 
Orders with Us. 


We keep after shipments— 
Our inspectors make your grades. 









Fir Timbers 10 to roo ft. long 
Derricks, complete sets ready 
for shipment. Bridge Timbers, 
Mining Timbers. Tank Stock 


—all kinds of factory lumber. 









The Morse & Briggs Lumber Co. 


404 Couch Bldg., 417 H. W. Hellman Bldg 
PORTLAND, ORE. LOS ANGELES, 









CaL. 




















Headquarters for 


FIR 


Flooring, Ceiling; Drop Siding, Rustic, Bevel Siding, 
Casing, Base, Finishing, Boards, Strips, Joist, Scant- 
ling, Timber, etc. 
Car Roofing, Siding, Lining, Decking, Sills, etc. 
Railroad Cross Ties. 


RED CEDAR 
Shingles, Ceiling, Siding, etc. 
SPRUCE 


Flooring, ceiling, siding, Finish, factory lumber, etc. 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, 


High Line Grades. Excellent Mill Work. Quick Shipment. 
Attractive prices, Let us quote on your requirements. 


G. W. GATES & C@., | 








Branch Sales Office, 
201 Scott Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. Portland, Ore. 




















FIR LUMBEIR 


PORTLAND, 
OREGON. 


827 Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg. 


F.C.Grahama LumlberCo. 











Columbia River Lbr. Co. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Solicits Your Inquiries For 


FIR LUMBER 






















We are Manufacturers of 


FIR LUMBER 


OUR SPECIALTY IS 


WIDE AND THICK CLEAR 


————GREEN OR DRY. 


Daily Capacity GLATSKANIE LUMBER CO. 


50,000 Feet. CLATSKANIE, ORE, 


























MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 25.—The engagement has been 
announced of J. H. Queal, the well known lumberman, and 
Miss Alice Nigh, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 8S. H. Nigh, of 
Huntington, W. Va. Miss Nigh is now a ftesident of this 
city, but the wedding will take place at the home of her 
parents some time in the latter part of April. Mr. Queal is 
president of the J. H. Queal Lumber Company and manager 
of the McCloud River Lumber Company, of San Francisco 
and McCloud, Cal. 








Interstate Lumber Co. ti'c\ters" 





WHOLESALE ©=Pacific Coast Lumber 
Brae” «=6pf Lath and Shingles. 








Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
736 Champ CRCODE, PORTLAND, OREGON, 
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Whistle It. 


@ We understand whistling in seventeen 
different languages and at present we 
are waiting to hear you whistle for yard 
stock, 


q Our facilities for filling your require- 
ments along this line are exceptional 
and we can make prompt shipments at 
prices that will please you and we guar- 
antee our stock to be exactly as rep- 
resented. 


q Write us if you have time, but if you 
are in a hurry and can’t whistle use the 
Telecode. 


Gold Bar Lumber Co. 


GOLD BAR, WASHINGTON. 
Where the trees grow tall. 











LUMBER. 


ALL GRADES OF 


Red Cedar Shingles 


IN_TRANSIT 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers. 


H. O. Seiffert Co. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Eastern Office, W. W. VAWTER, Representative. Minneapolis. 
MILLS AT EVERETT AND MONROE, WASH. 








gs 
Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Fir and Cedar 
Lumber and Lath 


AND 


RED CEDAR Shingles 


We are prepared to make prompt 
shipments at satisfactory prices. 

Shipments assorted to meet your re- 
quirements. 

Write or wire for special quotations. 








Minneapolis Office: 
Chas. Van Pelt, Mgr. 
1014 Lumber Exchange. 5 


FIR LUMBER 


Siding, Ceiling, Flooring and General 
Yard Stock. We are manufacturers and 


CAR and CARGO SHIPPERS. 
Daily Capacity, 100,000 feet. 


The Mitchell Lumber Co., 


Everett, Wash. 


Main Office and Mills 
EVERETT, WASH. 












































(Concluded from Page 41.) 


cup and there will be three substantial hard played 
games in the tournament. There is only one difficulty 
about the matter and it is that Percy Stone, of Rock- 
ford, can not claim a residence in either of the three 
cities proposed in the tournament. He now holds the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN cup, which was tendered the 
Chicago Lumbermen’s Golf Association last year, and 
which he won. 





RETURN OF TOURISTS TO THE BAHAMAS. 


Last Saturday a party of lumbermen passed through 
Chicago after a month’s visit in Florida and the 
Bahama islands. It was composed of members of the 
Bahama Timber Company, Limited, who had been vis- 
iting the timber properties of the company in’ the 
Bahamas, and its new mill, railroad ete., on Great 
Abaco island. The party was composed of M. J. Scan- 
lon, George Howe, J. W. Irwin and A. 8. Brooks, of 
Minneapolis; E. B. Putnam, of St. Paul; A. J. Lam- 
mers, of Stillwater; R. H. Bronson, also of Stillwater, 
representing the Nelson Investment Company, and 
Willis H. Gilbert of Chicago. Several of the gentle- 
men were accompanied by their wives; also accompany- 
ing them were W. H. Wilkinson and his son, mill archi- 
tects. 

The party left Chicago January 26 for Miami, Fla. 
Thence they took the regular steamer to Nassau, where 
they were met by the seagoing tug belonging to the 
company, making the distance from Nassau to Wilson 
City, their town on Great Abaco island, in six hours. 
The party spent two extremely enjoyable weeks in 
looking over the property, and those who were inter- 
viewed by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN seemed very en- 
thusiastic over the timber and the prospects of early 
operation on a large scale. 

The timber is located on Great Abaco, Little Abaco 
and Andros islands of the Bahama group. These 
islands are estimated to contain about 2,000,000 acres, 
of which 1,000,000 are covered with yellow pine tim- 
ber, which will average at least 5,000 feet to the acre 
of merchantable timber, making their total holdings 
about 5,000,000,000 feet. The timber closely re- 
sembles longleaf pine but, perhaps owing to its loca- 
tion and growth, it is almost all heart and is fine grained 
and heavy. The timber is not large, but is remark- 
ably sound and uniform in size. The trees average 
about 214 logs each and the logs run about twenty to 
the thousand. 

The company has had a small mill in operation for 
a year or more cutting material for the large mill, 
for the town and the railroad, but now the permanent 
mill is nearing completion. The headquarters of opera- 
tion are on the east side of Great Abaco island, on a 
deep bay protected by a string of keys. There is 
twenty-four feet of water in the harbor, with eighteen 
feet at the present docks of the company, making it 
practicable to load vessels for coastwise and West 
India trade from the docks, and it is expected that 
when the company gets into the foreign trade it will 
be able to load most vessels without the aid of lighters. 

The company’s town is called Wilson City, in honor 
of the governor of the Bahamas, who lives at Nassau. 
The native population of Great Abaco island is sup- 
posed to be about 5,000 consisting almost entirely of 
fishermen. There are only two villages on the island 
besides Wilson City and they are small ones, and it is 
said that as the,company’s operations develop prob- 
ably most of this population will be drawn to Wilson 
City. The resident general manager of the company 
is George Quayle, formerly with the R. D. Pike inter- 
ests at Bayfield, Wis. At present there are about 
thirty northern men at Wilson City, some of them 
with their families. These are the superintendents, 
foremen, skilled workmen etc., and their number will: 
be somewhat increased, but dependence will be had 
upon the natives for common labor. Joe Scanlon says 
that when the steam nigger first sticks its nose out 
of the log deck he expects every native to make a 
break for the woods or the water. 

The new mill will be equipped with two circulars, 
resaw, gang edger ete. No pains are being spared to 
make this a first class plant in every respect. A 
planing mill, dry kilns and store are being erected and 
equipped. All logging is being done by steam skidders 
and by rail, the railroad now, with its branches, 
including about eleven miles of track. The road will 
eventually extend about forty miles on Great Abaco 
island, which contains timber enough for many years’ 
operation. The surface of the island is level, seldom 
elevated more than fifty to seventy-five feet above 
the sea. Logging conditions are almost ideal. A liv- 
able town is being built. It will be sewered, lighted 
by electricity and given a first class water supply. 
Electricity is widely used. Lumber is handled in the 
yard by electric motors. The company is now figur- 
ing on wireless telegraph connections with Nassau and 
perhaps with Miami, Fla., from which it is distant 
nearly 200 miles. The company has a large ocean tug 
which makes the trip from Nassau in six hours and 
will have a line of barges for the transportation of its 
lumber to nearby markets. The mill is of exception- 
ally heavy construction and the machinery is heavy 
likewise. The timber is hard, but it is intended to run 
it through the mill at high speed and consequently 
every effort is being made to have a mill that will 
stand up to the work for a long series of years. 

What little lumber the company has thus far had 
for sale has found a ready market in Cuba and at 
Nassau, but when it gets under full operation it ex- 
pects to widen its distribution and eventually enter 





the export field. It is looking forward, also, to find- 
ing a large market in New York and vicinity, to which 


the vessel rates are the same as from Jacksonville, 
Brunswick ete. 


OFFICE BUILDING FOR CHICAGO LUMBERMEN 
PROJECTED. 


For some time Chicago lumbermen, contractors and 
builders have been endeavoring to effect an arrangement 
whereby they might erect an office building to be devoted 
exclusively to the lumber and building trade interests. 
Under date of February 25 a number of members of 
the Chicago Lumbermen’s Association, Masons’ & Con- 
tractors’ Association, Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange 
and the Builders’ Club, issued a circular letter to the 
various interests involved, stating the proposition which 
has been considered by the joint committee of the va- 
rious organizations. The letter states that the plan in- 
volves the purchase of a site in the vicinity of the 
county building and the erection of a 12 or 15-story 
modern structure, which, if erected at all, will be the 
finest office building on the continent. The first floor 
of the building will be leased for store purposes and 
the second floor to a bank. On the third floor a per- 
manent exhibition of building materials would be main- 
tained and on the top floor club rooms, association meet- 
ing rooms and a restaurant would be conducted; the re- 
maining floors to be divided into suitable offices for 
lumber ete. 

To carry out the plan proposed would require the co- 
operation of a number of associations, exchanges etc. 
devoted to the interests of various branches of the build- 
ing trade and the meeting rooms of these organizations 
as well as their executive headquarters would have to be 
provided for in the structure. 

The committee states that in Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and Boston, building interests have had permanent homes 
for a number of years and the enterprise in each in- 
stance has paid well. In order to assure the success of 
the project the promoters will attempt to secure sub- 
scriptions amounting to at least $500,000 before the plan 
is proceeded with, it being estimated that the building 
will cost $800,000. When the necessary subscriptions 
have been received a company will be formed and defi- 
nite action taken. It is asked that subscriptions be con- 
fined to a maximum of $5,000 and a minimum of $1,000. 
Over and above the $500,000 the committee is assured 
by capitalists that it can secure half the money to conf- 
plete the structure as soon as required. The following 
have subscribed $5,000 each: 

Edward Hines Lumber Company. 

Rittenhouse & Embree Company. 

C. F. Wiehe. 

Herman H. Hettler Lumber Company. 

John E. Burns Lumber Company. 

The T. Wilce Company. 

John Spry. 

Wells Bros. Company. 

A. Lanquist. 

William Grace. 

John Griffiths. 

Charles W. Gindele. 

National Fire Proofing Company. 

It is urged that all Chicagoans who are interested in 
the plan as proposed communicate with some member of 
the committee in charge of preliminary arrangements. 
This committee is composed of the following: 

William Grace, chairman. C. W. Gindele. 
James A. Hogan. John Rawle. 

Cc. F. Wiehe. W._C. Schrieber. 
A. E. Wells. E. H. Wilce. 

It is probable that if any difficulty were encountered 
in the matter of leasing the space in the proposed build- 
ing it would be in the form of an over demand inasmuch 
as the lumber coxcerns, builders and material dealers in 
the city are numerous enough to fill half a dozen build- 
ings the_size of the Chamber of Commerce; hence the 
investment which will be required to initiate the enter- 
prise will not be an unsound one and the returns should 
be, if anything, greater than those of the average Chi- 
cago office building which is considered a high class in- 
vestment. 








ON TO WASHINGTON. 


During the ten days, February 27 to March 7, lumber- 
men will occupy the center of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission stage at Washington. Testimony will be 
taken in the case of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association against the Northern Pacific, Great Northern 
and Southern Pacific lines in regard to the advance in 
freight rates. Among the witnesses will be T. J. Hum- 
bird, of the Humbird Lumber Company, Sand Point, 
Ida.; J. P. MeGoldrick, of the McGoldrick Lumber Com- 
pany, Spokane, Wash., and W. C. Ufford, the Spokane 
Lumber Company, Milan, Wash. This case probably 
will be handled in a slightly different manner from those 
of the Coast lumbermen, although the objection to the 
increase is based on substantially the same grounds in all 
the suits brought. . 

Messrs. Humbird and McGoldrick complimented the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN with a short visit during their 
lay over in Chicago. 

Other callers from the west were J. N. Teal, attorney 
for the Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, and A. C. Dixon, sales manager for the 
Booth-Kelly Lumber Company, Eugene, Ore. These gen- 
tlemen also were on their way to Washington, where 
Mr. Teal will argue the cause of the lumbermen he repre- 
sents before the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
cases of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Southwestern Washington Lumber Manu- 
facturers Association also will come up for argument, the 
associations being represented respectively by W. A. 
Wimbish, of Atlanta, Ga., and George H. Dysart, of Cen- 
tralia, Wash. During the next ten days more lumber 
litigation history will be made than during any similar 
period in the past, as in addition to the cases mentioned 
that of the western Oregon lumbermen against the South- 
ern Pacific company and other railroads will be argued. 
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THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 38. 


With the exception of a slightly improved demand 
for hardwoods originating from manufacturing con- 
cerns, the market here has shown comparatively little 
change during the week. The country yards are still 
holding off on their orders for spring stock and are 
only buying material which they need for immediate 
use. The implement factories are buying more freely 
than they have for some time. Both the railroad and 
car building companies are sending out inquiries for 
large quantities of material, and from present indica- 
tions the demand for this class of lumber will be fully 
up to the normal. 

The demand for box material of all kinds is better 
than it has been for several months and a number of 
large orders have been placed this week by local con- 
cerns. The furniture factories are sending in orders 
for material which they need now and also have in- 
quiries out for their year’s supply, on which a number 
of local firms are placing bids. The cypress market 
seems to be comparatively quiet, although some pur- 
chases are being made by the sash and door factories. 
The same companies are also putting in supplies of 
northern pine for use this spring and summer. 

Building permits for the week show a slight increase. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 
. — by George F. Stone, secretary of the Board of 
Trade. 


RECEIPTS, WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 22. 














Lumber. Shingles. 

sch k ogee eae ads Sas oleae ree 20,861,000 3,999,000 

MEE chow anick bh hede pae ce Vanda neko ine 37,895,000 2,237,000 

I isi 6 ie cae keene ttek ae 1,762,000 

PRED Sin ca aaieeaacd anos ye ere ree 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO FEBRUARY 22. 

; Lumber. Shingles. 

SE atts ib 6 0 h-b 4.0 Dkk win Bas Se Mines 164,063,000 33,697,000 

SEE idk a bAeckeaesen Ht peed ane 265,044,000 28,208,000 

in, oi EO TT rT 5,489,000 

WEE | a5 49.0 sho ade waa anand TOO PER OOO soc cceees 

SHIPMENTS, WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 22. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

BE ob bce neal ke break cea eras 9,352,000 6,836,000 

a Oe Pere rn eee ee ae a 19,733,000 2,330,000 

ee eT OE ar 4,506,000 

SE. hn: 0:0401584.50 4066 d6-00 20,861,000 ...escess 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO FEBRUARY 22. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

BOE vaeirattasdskantktascmeeeas 79,681,000 45,226,000 

FO Gicatsa Simsschansescenseanuan 145,069,000 33,623,000 

I oii is Sos eee ae eas ee 11,603,000 

RNS Say ast pare Soest re GE,BSE,000 ..ccceoces 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department during 
the week ended February 26 were: 


CLASS— No. Value. 
i US! RAR ey ei ere 5 $ 3,250 
$ 1,000 and under $ 6,000............. 73 186,050 

5,000 and under IRs 15 9:0: 030 enw arate 23 148,500 
10,000 and under RRS 10 136,500 
25,000 and under  . Soe 6 185,000 
50,000 and under 100,000............. 1 

Ns Sake bbb A nes aad des Sed oe 118 $ 729,300 
Average valuation for week.......... ... 6,181 
Totals previous week................ 131 634,850 
Average valuation previous week..... ... 4,846 
Totals corresponding week 1907...... 127 754,900 
Totals Jan. 1 to Feb. 26, 1908....... 757 5,238,250 
Totals corresponding period 1907..... 769 6,455,300 
Totals corresponding period 1906..... 780 7,322,525 
Totals corresponding period 1905..... 499 5,540,960 
Totals corresponding period 1904..... 829 4,175,400 
Totals corresponding period 19038..... 389 4,426,050 





Northern Pine. 





Chicago.. There has been comparatively little or no 
hange in the northern pine market this week. The 
‘emand for shop material is fairly good and a few 
‘arge orders for this class of stuff have been placed. 
omparatively little buying is being done by the 
untry yards and no improvement is looked for be- 
ore thirty days. Dealers here are insisting on full 
ist prices on almost all grades and find that lower 
“uotations are being made in some other markets, thus 
‘.using difficulty in disposing. of local stocks. A few 
+ rge_orders have been placed by the box factories for 

e lower grades of white pine and with this excep- 
on the market continues very quiet. Railroad and 
ir building companies are doing little or no buying. 





Minneapolis, Minn. The mills report a steadily in- 
‘easing demand, which is light compared with the 
‘st two or three years, but on a ten year average it 
Snows up all right and seasonable. The January lists 
“re not being stiffly maintained, as several companies 
ire offering concessions on a part of the list to move 
‘heir stocks, but the competition from other woods is 
not as sharp as it was, and as soon as spring buying 
Starts, the market is expected to take a better turn. 
Reports from the woods indicate that serious trouble 
's being experienced by all the small loggers, as snow 
has practically disappeared and the roads are soft in 
midday. The cut is bound to be curtailed more than 
originally planned. 


Saginaw Valley, Mich. There is a slight improve- 
ment in. the pine trade the last week. “Three or four 
firms report that orders are coming from the east and 
conditions are brighter. The box business, which has 





been flat since early in January, shows signs of im- 
provement and all the factories are doing something. 
There is no weakness in pine. Manufacturers and 
dealers are emphatic in the assertion that there will 
be no fluctuation of note in prices. They state that 
the manufacturers of pine are able to hold the stock 
and that there will be no cutting. Some firms are 
not running full force, but all are doing some business. 
Trade is regarded as bound to improve. 

New York. Wholesalers find little new business and 
say that the few orders coming in are the result of 
hustling around after the stray business which is of- 
fered on some quick contract or where a retailer needs 
a little material to keep his assortment in shape. 
There is very little coming from millwork lines which 
are duller than for a long time. Local stocks continue 
ample for current needs and while prices are as firm 
as can be expected, some find it difficult to meet com- 
petition, and are making every effort to keep prices 
where they belong, even at the risk of losing a possi- 
ble good order. 


Buffalo, N. Y. The demand for certain export 
grades of white pine has increased of late, some deal- 
ers reporting very good sales, especially of No. 1 
barn and shaky dressing. Otherwise the trade has 
been steady, with prospect of picking up with the 
spring opening, especially if there is a revival of 
business generally. If that holds back there will be 
no use for pine any more than for anything else. 
Prices are stationary, though the buyer is still of 
the notion that they should be lower. They ask quick 
shipments when they buy, as they are short. 








Baltimore, Md. Demand for stocks is limited. As 
to prices, the case is different. The range of quota- 
tions seems to be practically unchanged, and there 
is no prospect that a decline will occur. The yards 
carry only enough lumber to meet the needs of their 
customers, which are very much restricted at the 
present time, and this condition will probably prevail 
until building becomes more active. 





Toledo, Ohio. The movement is not active and but 
few orders are being placed. Some receipts are re- 
ported but they are mostly to fill in the corners of 
broken stocks. Retail demand is a trifle better, the 
weather having subsided sufficiently to admit of some 
outdoor work. Prices are easier, but few grades hold- 
ing firm. Opinions differ as to future prospects, but 
there is nowhere sufficient optimism to cause the plac- 
ing of heavy orders on prospects. 

——eeeeoweoee 

Cleveland, Ohio. Trade in white pine is very quiet 
and conditions are scarcely such as would indicate 
any particular activity for some little time. Prices 
remain firm. 





Eastern Spruce. 





New York. Stocks continue large and offerings 
show no signs of decreasing. Random stocks are 
sold at prices alluring to prospective buyers. Few 
retailers will consider buying anything beyond a 
‘*day’s supply,’’ and there is a disposition to believe 
that prices will be lower before the summer arrives. 
Adirondack dealers are confident of their end of the 
line, saying that manufacturers have already arranged 
for their entire outputs, so the outlook for a surplus 
at those mill points is satisfactory. Eastern spruce 
handlers are getting a fair share of trade, but the 
best part of their inquiry comes from export sources. 





Boston, Mass. The market for spruce has not been 
active this week. Few large deals are reported in 
sight and large retailers anticipate a still lower range 
of values, for which reason they are holding off as 
much as possible. A few yards have taken on supplies 
of late, but during the last week inquiry has been 
confined to small lots. Call for frames, 9-inch and 
under, is moderate, with prices more or less unsettled. 
Sales are reported at $21, but most dealers are hold- 
ing at $21.50 to $22. At the outside price it is very 
difficult to get bids. Some will not sell at less than 
$21.50, while others will accept bids of $21 and appear 
glad to get them. Demand for random is quiet at un- 
changed prices. Spruce boards are in quiet call at 
$22 to $22.50. Little business can be reported at the 
outside quotation. 





Pittsburg, Pa. While most of the spruce men say 
that the demand has improved they are acknowledg- 
ing the fact that the market is far from what it ought 
to be. Shading of list prices continues which has 
caused unrest and dissatisfaction in many quarters. 
The larger mills are idle as a rule and the present 
movement seems to be to get rid of existing stocks 
as rapidly as possible without increasing them until 
better conditions exist. f 


White Cedar. 


—e——ee—eeeee 

Chicago. Little change is expected in the white 
cedar market until the railroad, telegraph, and tele- 
phone companies begin to make purchases of poles. 
These companies are buying only what they absolutely 
need for repair work and are making no extensions on 
their lines. A few inquiries have been received for 
small poles to carry the wires of the various traction 








A Sample of Stock on our Yard at Abingdon, Va 


WE HAVE ON HAND 


8,000,000 feet 
of Dry 


WHITE PINE, 
HEMLOCK 


and 


HARDWOODS 


for Immediate 





Shipment. 


Whiting Mfg. Co. 


ABINGDON, VA. 








sacs FLOOring 


Kiln Dried, Bored, 
See 
Cake 


Backed and Polished 


End Matched, Hollow es 
HARDWOOD LUMBER pet 





and BEVEL SIDING. Sx5 ae 
New Glasgow Planing Mill Co., fintucry. 








For Quick Shipment 3-2: 222%. ous. 
5 CARS, 2x4—I0 to 16’. 
5 CARS, 2x6—I0 to 16’. 


J. H. TSCHUDY HARDWOOD LUMBER CO. 


Wholesale and Retail. 
Yards, 2300 to 2316 Broadway, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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We Want to Move 


200,000 ft. 4-4 1s & 2s Plain Red Oak. 
25,000 “ 5-8 No.1 Com “ “ 

300,000 “4-4 “ “ oe 

200,000 “ 4-4No.2Com “ “ 
500,000 ‘‘ 4-4 No. 1 Com, Plain White Oak. 
200,000 ‘‘ 4-4 1s & 2s Quartered White Oak. 
And 12,000,000 ft. of other Southern Hardwoods. 


LOVE, BOYD & GO. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 




















Pardee & Curtin Lumber Co., 


Sales Office, 


Clarksburg, W. Va. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Poplar, Hardwood 
and Hemlock lumber. 

















J. A.WILKINSON 


THIN POPLAR 
SPECIAL OAK BILLS. 
Basswood, Chestnut, Ash, White 


Pine, Hemlock, Walnut, Plain Oak. Ask for prices. 
EXPORT and DOMESTIC TRADE. 


Cable Address “JAW.” BRISTOL, 
Telecode, A. B. C. 
Western Union 5th Edition. VA.-TENN. 
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Wright-Saulsberry Lhr, Co,,[ne. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Soft Yellow Poplar 


OAK CAR STOCK A SPECIALTY 
OAK, ASH AND BASSWOOD. 


ASHLAND, = KENTUCKY. | 

















SEND US YOUR ORDERS FOR 
OAK TIMBERS, BRIDGE PLANK, 
AND YARD STOCK. 


QUICK SHIPMENT GUARANTEED. 


Belcher-Stine Lumber Co. 
719 Long Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 








White Oak Lumber 


Place orders now for Spring Shipment. 


Nebraska Bridge Supply & Lumber Co. 


CMAHA, NEBRASKA. 1 








QUARTERED 
AND PLAIN 

Also POPLAR, CHESTNUT, ASH, Walnut, 
Hickory, Poplar Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, Mould- 
ing and all kinds of PLANING MILL STOCK and 
Wagon Material. 





Send Us Your Inquiries. 1 








Chas. F. Rhea & Co. wasuvaur, ren. 








companies now under construction in this territory, 
but few orders are being placed. 

Minneapolis, Minn. The line yard systems of the 
northwest, which have been holding back on lumber, 
have bought heavily of posts this month. Buyers have 
sized up stocks as light, with a much reduced output 
this winter, and have figured that the present prices 
are low. The outlook is for higher prices before the 
summer is over. The stock carried over will be small. 
There is a good demand coming from southern points 
for poles, particularly the shorter lengths, but busi- 
ness. is still confined to inquiries in this latitude. 
Buffalo, N. Y. It is still the dull season in cedar 
posts and ties, but the demand is expected to be 
pretty good, as farmers have money to buy posts with, 
possibly enough to offset the slackness that will exist 
in the tie trade for a while. The supply is only 
moderate and grows less every year, generally. 


Toledo, Ohio. While there is no rush of business 
white cedar is holding its own compared with other 
materials. Prices have not declined and as spring 
approaches it becomes more and more apparent that 
there will be a good demand for poles and posts, which 
can only be met with difficulty. Even shingles have 
stiffened up considerably recently. 





Hardwoods. 





Chicago. Dealers seem inclined to hold off on orders 
until such time as they can tell what the outcome of 
the spring business will be. The industries engaged 
in turning out pianos, automobiles, carriages, high 
grade furniture ete., have been hard hit by the recent 
depression and as a result are not ordering very largely. 

There is some demand for hardwood lumber right 
along, and prices on certain kinds of this wood have 
advanced in some instances. The demand for red and 
white oak has shown considerable improvement during 
the last week. Chestnut for casket making is also 
much inquired for. Demand for birch is good, but 
prices are somewhat irregular. There is a call for 
good grades of basswood, with none too much to meet 
the call. Thick maple, 21%4 to 4 inches, is more active 
than thinner stuff in that wood. All hardwoods suit- 
able for box purposes are in fairly active demand and 
are bringing satisfactory prices. As_a general thing 
prices are fairly steady, but some mill operators are 
so anxious to sell that they accept lower prices than 
the average. 

A number of large orders for the lower grades of 
gum have been placed by the box factories and the 
market on this wood seems to be more favorable than 
it has been for some time. 

St. Louis, Mo. The logging situation is becoming 
an important factor in the hardwood outlook, Heavy 
rains, turbulent streams and inundated woods are 
factors destined to cut a big figure in the spring 
campaign, the effect of which will undoubtedly be 
felt upon the market for the rest of the year. These 
adverse weather conditions have changed the whole 
complexion of the hardwood situation during the. lat- 
ter part of February, and the incoming month of 
March brings anything but an encouraging state of 
affairs to the consumer of hardwood lumber. Through- 
out the entire producing belt of the south the woods 
are in an impassible condition. Whole tracts of tim- 
ber land are buried under two and three feet of water. 
In some spots the woods are full.of madly rushing 
eurrents. Logging can not be thought of. The only 
railroad mills that are getting any logs are those 
which have accumulated piles near the tracks. The 
river mills are in no better shape, only a small amount 
of logs being in readiness for the spring run. There 
is a long period of unfavorable weather ahead and 
thus the mills are face to face with another log 
famine. With the spring’s production thereby heavily 
curtailed cheap lumber is not for the consumer this 
year, that is evident. Mill stocks and yard stocks are 
sadly depleted and the visible supply will not last 
long. Already the spring demand has set in. From 
all sections the retailers are calling for stock, and 
the demand is surprisingly heavy considering the 
adverse conditions that have existed. Under these 
conditions the dealers here see nothing but stiff prices 
ahead. 


Memphis, Tenn. ‘The tendency is toward further 
improvement in the demand for hardwood lumber, but 
manufacturers and wholesalers are somewhat discour- 
aged over the fact that while the number of orders is 
increasing the majority of them call for such small 
quantities of lumber. It is evident from this that 
buyers are not ready to anticipate their requirements, 
preferring, pending further developments, to buy only 
to take care of more pressing needs. Inquiries are 
numerous enough and there are other encouraging 
features, but the general impression now is that the 
period of return to normal activity will be delayed 
somewhat later than expected a short time ago. Pro- 
duction is increasing slowly as a result of the resump- 
tion of plants heretofore closed down, but the gain 
in output is not being allowed to run ahead of the 
increase in demand for hardwood lumber, the trade 
preferring that the proper relations shall be main- 
tained between supply and demand. Export trade is 
slow, with only moderate quantities of lumber going 
forward from the regular exporters here. Ash has 
developed into one of the better sellers. There is a 





very good demand therefor and prices are well main- 
tained. There is an increase in the number of in- 
quiries-for. gum, too, but prices on this lumber are not 
altogether satisfactory. Quarter sawn oak is finding 
ready sale because of the limited offerings and the 
same is true of most descriptions of cottonwood, with 
particular reference to box boards and the lower grades 
used in box manufacture. Cypress shows no improve- 
ment and the demand for poplar is probably not quite 
so good as a short time ago. There is only a fair 
demand for plain oak in either red or white, and there 
is some disposition evident to shade prices. 





Minneapolis, Minn. There is an improved demand 
for oak, due evidently to a conviction among the fac- 
tory buyers that this wood is good property at present 
prices. The prospect of a reduced cut in the south 
indicates that prices may soon advance to the l€vel 
of last season or beyond. The factories are not buy- 
ing much other hardwood at present, coming in occa- 
sionally to fill an immediate want. Business on the 
whole is better, however, than it is in pine, and it 
promises to improve right along. While the demand 
is not expected to be up to last year, stocks will also 
be lighter, so prices are not weakening under these 
conditions. 





Saginaw Valley, Mich. Very little hardwood is 
being sold. Weather conditions are against trade. 
Dealers and manufacturers are decidedly optimistic, 
however, and express confidence that when spring 
opens business will come along in good form. Not 
much is being said as to prices, but a slightly lower 
level in view of the probable reduction in wages and 
cost of production would not appear strange. Holders 
will not make concessions, however, until it becomes 
imperative. 

New York. Ash continues firm and there is not so 
much stock in evidence as a month or two weeks ago, 
but there is still enough to indicate lower prices un- 
less the demand looks up better than it has the last 
week. Chestnut and oak hold their own as well as 
could be expected, and in these lines it is reported 
that stocks at mill points have slowly been reduced 
so that within the next three or four weeks stronger 
quotations are likely to. prevail. Maple is plentiful 
and wholesalers find it difficult to land any big or- 
ders, as purchases are limited to small sales and quick 
shipments. ' The general run of hardwood trade is no 
better than last week. There is little coming from 
millworkers, who are getting less business each week. 
Furniture factories are only moderately busy and 
it is evident that the demand for construction lumber 
will have to get a pretty good headway before hard- 
woods will be showing much activity. 





Buffalo, N. Y. The hardwood trade improves as fast 
as general business will permit. It will not go on 
ahead of that of course, but is in a very healthy 
condition and rather leads other branches of the 
lumber trade, mostly because the production was cut 
dow1 promptly when the demand fell off and has 
been kept there right along. Then quartered oak, 
ash and to some extent elm and basswood, are only 
about up to the demand. They will be doubly scarce 
as soon as the demand is large again, though the 
mills are now cutiting as much quartered oak as they 
can. 





Boston, Mass. Trading has shown little or no im- 
provement during the last few weeks, but values have 
held fairly steady. Quartered oak continues to be 
quoted at $79 to $83 for inch stock of the best quality, 
but in a few oases sales are reported at lower figures. 
Where the latter is/done it is generally found that the 
mill accepting such orders is either in need of money 
or is offering inferior stock. The call for plain oak is 
not large and it is learned on good authority that in 
a few instances inch stock is being offered at less 
than $50. As a rule, however, asking prices range 
from $50 to $52. There is a fair call for ash but 
offerings are limited to small lots for which dealers 
are firm holders. During the last week it has been 
reported that poplar has been offered at lower quota- 
tions than at any time this year. While other hard- 
woods were falling off in price poplar held in a re- 
markably steady way. Prices range from $56 to $58. 
Sales have been made at the inside figure. 





Baltimore, Md. While the present state of the 
hardwood trade reflects somewhat the general lumber 
conditions there are not wanting indications of a 
hopeful feeling among the manufacturers as well as 
dealers. New mills are starting up and old ones are 
increasing their capacity, with the result that a de- 
cided addition to the available stocks is certain in the 
near future. For the present, however, the range of 
values is easy and the demand restricted. No very 
decided declines have taken place, but profits are none 
the less narrowed, and it requires far more effort than 
it did some time ago to place stocks. It should be 
added, however, that the decline is not important, and 
that some manufacturers assert that they have not 
sealed their lists at all. Export trade is also unevent- 
ful, the large stocks abroad and the demand for con- 
cessions by buyers tending to retard the volume of 
transactions. It remains to be seen what the future 
may bring forth, but the cost of the lumber already 
shipped and of the stocks acquired by the exporters 
precludes all idea of considerable reductions. 


—ee 


Pittsburg, Pa. ‘Poplar and oak have gained much 
in demand and volume of business during the last 
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week. Sound wormy chestnut is being called for more 
actively also, in fact, in greater volume than for some 
months. Beach flooring remains in good demand and 
generally the hardwood trade has the best of the 
lumber trade at this time. Prices are much firmer, 
and are expected to remain strong, without any ma- 
terial changes for some time. 
eee 

Toledo, Ohio. Some improvement is noticeable along 
this line, the increased call coming largely from the 
factory end. Inquiries are becoming more numerous, 
and large orders are being placed by manufacturers. 
Box materials, oak, hickory, maple, ash and chestnut 
are all showing some movement. Finishing materials 
are rather sluggish, but even these are gaining ground. 
While the trade is still below normal, dealers are 
not wholly discouraged and predict rapid improvement. 
Receipts have been light and prices are unchanged. 
The market is not wholly settled, there being a dis- 
parity of a couple ot dollars between low and high 
prices. 


Cleveland, Ohio. There seems to be a tendency to- 
ward better business throughout the hardwood mar- 
ket for both finish and cabinet purposes. Oak is hold- 
ing up strong and beech and birch are in good con- 
dition. Reports indicate that mahogany and some 
of the higher class goods are somewhat unsteady but 
are showing some indications of activity. 





Columbus, Ohio. Firmer prices and larger orders 
were the feature of the market in this section within 
the last week. The resumption of manufacturing es- 
tablishments is having a beneficial effect on trade 
generally. Mail orders are frequent and collections 
are better. The general outlook is much improved 
and as & result manufacturers are preparing to re- 
sume operations at the mills. Prices are firmer un- 
der increased demand. Poplar is strongest and prices 
are unchanged. Oak is in good demand and the con- 
trolling figure is about $45 f. o. b. Ohio river for 
the four-quartered variety. Elm is also in better 
demand and the same is true of ash, hickory, gum 
and maple. 





Hemlock. 





Chicago. A few small orders are coming in from 
the country yards for buildings in course of construc- 
tion throughout this section, but so far as Chicago is 
concerned very little business is being done. Prices 
are practically the same as a month ago and little or 
no change is looked for before spring. 





New York. Retailers are only ordering enough to 
keep their supplies in salable shape, and last week 
some fair orders for 2x4s were. booked, but the general 
run of business is nowhere near what it should be. 
Country dealers complain that building is not as good 
as last month, and this is probably caused by the 
fact that the trade offered in those sections was the 
result of inquiries for closing up certain contracts 
and the orders did not apply on much new work. 
There is nothing to stimulate buying and prospective 
purchasers continue to hold off as long as possible. 
The severest competition comes from dealers in east- 
ern hemlock who, while not putting as much stock on 
the market as usual for this time of the year, are 
still unloading enough to prevent prices from going 
any higher. 

Buffalo, N. Y. The steady winter still keeps hem- 
lock dull and the good stock here makes it easy to 
obtain what is needed for building without going 
outside for it. There ought to be a stir before the 
end of March, for the indication is that building will 
be resumed in full vigor as soon as the cold weather 
is gone. Hemlock is going to be rather plenty this 
year, on account of the larger stock of it to come 
in from the west, though Pennsylvania mills are saw- 
ing out some now. 





Boston, Mass. It is difficult to interest buyers in 
hemlock boards at present at figures mills are willing 
to accept. Offerings are of fair size. For eastern 
clipped dealers are asking $20, but few are holding 
firmly at this figure. Several bids of $19 have been 
accepted and buyers expect to be able to get stock at 
lower prices. While this is so a few dealers are doing 
what they can to hold the price up to $20. There is 
little call for Pennsylvania No. 2 hemlock. 





Pittsburg, Pa. Hemlock remains somewhat listless. 
The low prices of yellow pine interfere with the de- 
mand considerably more than many have supposed. 
A difference of $2 is noted in favor of yellow pine 
in many instances which will hold up much trading 
in hemlock for the present. However, the producers 
are inclined to act conservatively and look for a 
better situation in a short time, they believing that 
the worst is over and that a normal market will 


be here soon. 
ei i il 


Toledo, Ohio. The market is still weak. Orders are 
light and but little is coming in, except to fill broken 
stocks. One peculiar condition is noted in the hem- 
lock situation. A number of small lots are coming 
in from West Virginia having met the competition of 
Michigan dealers. Such a thing has never occurred 
here before and the matter is occasioning some com- 
ment as it was previously thought that yellow pine 
was the only menace to the Michigan hemlock market 
here. No large orders are being placed for hemlock 


of any kind, dealers seeming somewhat afraid of the 
present condition, which they are unable to unravel. 





Cleveland, Ohio. The situation in the hemlock mar- 
ket seems to be about~what has been reported for 
some little time. Prices remain practically unchanged 
but there is not very much business being done. 





Poplar. 





Chicago. Practically all the poplar received in this 
market is being taken up by the various factories as 
soon as received and prices are holding very firm. 
There is but little variation and with the increased 
demand caused by the resumption of various manu- 
facturing concerns the market will probably improve 
steadily. Supplies in Chicago are extremely light and 
some factories are having difficulty in securing the 
lumber they need for immediate use. An advance in 
prices is looked for within the next month as the de- 
mand for the better grades of poplar is increasing 
and the supply on hand is insufficient to meet this 
demand. 


Buffalo, N. Y. All the poplar dealers are eager 
to get a larger stock of it, as the demand keeps up 
and the supply does not increase. There has not been 
a shade of slackness in the trade for years and there 
is as little show of finding any other woods to fill 
the gap soon to appear in that supply as there ever 
was. Poplar does not need to crowd into other trades, 
as for siding and inside finish, for there is enough 
use for it otherwise. 








Baltimore, Md. Poplar has of late also felt the 
effect of the letdown in trade. There has been a de- 
cline in the demand, with a slight easing off in prices, 
which, however, are still high enough to interest manu- 
facturers. The letup has been most pronounced in the 
lower grades, the requirements of the box makers and 
other consumers having fallen behind. This, combined 
with the absence of a spirited foreign movement, tends 
to depress the quotations and inclines the whole trade 
to conservatism. 


Toledo, Ohio. Local dealers were bought ahead and 
some consignments have been arriving recently. Some 
orders for future delivery are also being placed. Pop- 
lar is growing steadier again and shows little in- 
clination to decline. The price cuts less figure in the 
purchase of this material than in most kinds of lum- 
ber. Experience has taught local dealers that it is 
unsafe to assume that ‘‘poplar is poplar,’’ because of 
the uncertainty of quality. A good reputation of both 
seller and material therefore secures a better price 
here than an unknown dealer with an unknown prod- 
uct can secure under any circumstances. 





Columbus, Ohio. Heavier orders, together with the 
fact that the supply is still limited, is having a good 
effect on prices. For firsts and seconds the controlling 
quotation is $52 f. 0. b. Ohio river. The other grades 
are firm at previous prices. 


Fir, Spruce and Cedar. 


Chicago. A few inquiries are coming in from the 
car building companies for light timbers and siding, 
but these inquiries may not result in the lumber being 
ordered for several months. Line yards are buying 
timbers to some extent, but this demand is not as 
active as a month ago. There is a light demand for 
tank material and although local dealers have many 
inquiries they do not look for a large volume of orders 
before the later spring months. The tendency seems 
to be to hold up practically all business on western 
lumber until the outcome of the rate case is deter- 
mined. Many of the mills are still closed down and 
others which are working on orders received several 
months ago are unwilling to guarantee buyers against 
loss in case the Interstate Commerce Commission de- 
cides against the western manufacturers. This is one 
of the timbers that has caused a falling off in the 
orders on western lumber. 











Minneapolis, Minn. There is a steady demand for 
factory stuff, spruce being ‘a favored item, and deal- 
ers report-a fair call for timbers, siding and ceiling. 
It is light to what they have enjoyed for a year or 
two, but really not at all bad for this season of the 
year. Reports from the Coast indicate that nearly all 
the mills running are merely sawing up what logs they 
have in salt water and must save, but that they will 
shut down as soon as these logs are out of the way. 





Portland, Ore. A good foreign demand is being 
noted here and the next few weeks will see several 
large cargoes set afloat from Portland and Columbia 
river mills. This activity in the foreign demand is 
the result of low quotations since the rate question 
was brought up. Rail business for -points in the 
affected territory remains light. The local demand is 
fair. Logs show no change and are plentiful enough 
to supply the demand. 

Tacoma, Wash. Fir lumber remains unchanged with 
the eastern rail demand scattering and not strong. 
Most mills report no eastern orders coming in at all. 
There is some off shore cargo trade and this branch 
is in little better state than it was a few weeks ago, 




















































“aE” HARDWOODS. “SE 








The reason why you should have our 


DRY STOCK AND PRICE LIST 


is that it gives you information regarding 
the largest stock of hardwoods in the 
south with delivered quotations f. o. b. 
your city. At the present time we are 
offering a choice lot of 


nanan RED AND 
“ow WHITE OAK 


of our own cut 9 to 18 months old, now on 
sticks at the Nashville yards. The ability 
to get cars is a positive guarantee of 
prompt shipment of large or small orders 
for straight or mixed cars of Poplar, Oak, 
Ash, Hickory, Hardwood Flooring, etc. 


JOHN B. RANSOM & CO. 


Nashville, Tent- 


In writing, mention this paper. 








W. J. CUDE, J. B. RANSOM, 
Pres’t. Vice-Pres't. 


A. B. RANSOM, 
Secretary. 


W. J. Cude Land & Lumber 
Company, 


SOUTHERN 
HARDWOODS 


Oak, Ash, 
Poplar, Gum 
and Chestnut. 


g Factory 
Maple Flooring 


IS SCARCE AND HIGH, 
SUBSTITUTE 


Factory Beech Flooring 
and No.1 Common Oak 


2 We have it at 
Satisfactory Prices’ 








NASHVILLE, 
TENN. 














Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. 











t NASHVILLE, TENN. 











J. B. RANSOM, President. W. A. RANSOM, Secretary. 


Gayoso Lumber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Hardwood Lumber 


SPECIALTIES: 


OAK, ASH, POPLAR 
and W AGON STOCK 














Memphis, - Tenn. 
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Maple Flooring 


Possesses all the qualities necessary 
to make your one-time customers 
“repeaters.” If you want the 
best and want it quick order the 
“Tmperial.”” 


East Jordan Flooring Co. 


EAST JORDAN, MICH. 








Buyers of Flooring 
In Less than Carloads 


usually find our method of delivering at carload 
prices interesting. If this appeals to you, better 
let us quote you on 


MAPLE AND BEECH 


FLOORING 


and explain how we doit. A good stock enables us 
to fill all orders without delay, 


Cummer, Diggins & Co. 


Telecode used, CADILLAC, MICH. 














Maple Flooring 


Every detail of its manufacture carefully 
looked after, There is no Maple Flooring 
that surpasses ours in quality and perfect mill 
work. We have one of the most complete 

, and modern hardwood flooring plants in the 
country and twenty years’ supply of the 
finest Rock Maple in the state. Permit us to 
quote you prices. 


Third Avenue, 


ps Ward Brothers, Mftrs., 
y 


. Big Rapids, Mich. 

















Manufacturers of 
WOLVERINE 


BRAND MAPLE 
FLOORING 
“There is none better,” 





C.H.L. Beckers, 


Your Inquiry Solicited. 


Hardwood 
Lumber. 











but inquiries all expect a very low figure. California 
cargo business remains extremely dull. Local build- 
ers are taking advantage of the market and buying 
briskly, but this trade is hardly a drop in the bucket 
in caring for the output. Prices rule unchanged. Fir 
logs are firm, with only a few camps in operation on 
the Sound. Millmen can see no hope of improvement 
until the 40-cent rate is restored. 





Seattle, Wash. While there is a small amount of 
rail business still being offered it is not at such a 
price as would make the trade enthusiastic. As a 
rule business is being booked to simply keep the trade 
alive, but little effort is being expended to secure it. 
One firm reports sending a close list out two weeks 
ago without a single response. It has now withdrawn 
from the market. The coastwise trade is unimproved. 
Cargo mills are better off owing to a considerable 
Panama business being lately placed. Prices for all 
material are badly off. There is no likelihood of the 
mills resuming for sixty days yet. 





Buffalo, N. Y. There is a pretty general stoppage 
yet of trade from the Pacific coast, on account of the 
freight dispute, which will not be settled, though the 
prospect of having to pay the advance seems good 
now, in which case the sellers of spruce and fir lum- 
ber will need to revamp their prices in order to keep 
in line with the prices of lumber from nearby points. 


Inland Empire Woods. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Representatives of Idaho and 
Washington pine mills report that the cut in that dis- 
trict. has been curtailed 80 percent. They are find- 
ing a good demand for shop lumber, while other grades 
are slow, but on account of the reduced supply they 
are holding prices firm. 











Southern Pine. 


Chicago. Although there has been practically no 
change in price conditions on any grade of southern 
pine a slightly improved demand is noted in this 
market. Most of the orders coming in are from line 
and retail yards in this immediate section seem 
to indicate that there is a gradual improvement in 
this department of the business. Brokers have a small 
number of carload orders, but this class of business is 
not up to the average for the spring season. Retail 
and line yards seem to be buying only material they 
may need for immediate use and are making little or 
no provision for future business. Until the active 
business season begins little change is looked for in 
the yellow pine market. Heavy timbers and car stock 
are almost at a standstill, the railroads seeming to 
hold up almost all orders. Stocks at the mills are 
much lighter than usual and the curtailment of the 
output is expected to have a tendency toward 
strengthening prices. From reports it is evident that 
stocks at retail yards and at the mills are much 
lighter than ever before and these depleted stocks are 
expected to be a factor in strengthening prices. 

Inquiries are being received in large volume, but 
the general opinion is that they are coming in simply 
for the purpose of determining the status of the mar- 
ket rather than to secure prices for immediate pur- 
chases. 








St. Louis, Mo. All local dealers report a better 
business this week. From all sections come reports 
of a general clearing of the troubled business at- 
mosphere. The rural districts are responsible for the 
better part of this better feeling. The farmer has 
begun to make his spring improvements and the 
country retailer is coming to market to fill his stock. 
The volume of inquiries and orders this week was bet- 
ter than it has been at any time this season. The 
demand is not great, and no one expects to see a 
great demand this year, but all look for a nice, nor- 
mal business at normal profits. Now that a healthy 
demand seems to have set in interest centers upon 
the price situation. Prices are still demoralized and 
of great variety, but one thing is certain, they have 
gone as low as they are going and in spots a sharp 
reaction has set in. Doubtless before another week 
this price reaction will have become general. Mill 
production is still being curtailed and there will be 
no more overstock. 





Kansas City, Mo. There is no great complaint re- 
garding demand for yard stock from Kansas City ter- 
ritory, and were the call for railroad material and 
factory lumber proportionally as active as that for 
yard stock the price situation would be much im- 
proved. Wholesalers here say the railroad trade 
shows practically no improvement and it looks as if 
requisitions for railroad stock would not be very 
numerous for the next thirty days. On the other 
hand the call for yard lumber is expected to show 
a steady increase for the next few weeks, for which 
the dealers as a rule have a fair assortment. Their 
stocks are not unusually heavy, and it is believed 
that they will buy with their customary freedom when 
the spring trade opens up. The price situation is un- 
satisfactory as it has been all this year. The market 
is no lower than it has been but there is seemingly 
considerable stock, which the mills are forced to move 
and this will probably have to be gotten out of the 
way before prices will show any material strength. 


Shipments are generally prompt although mill stocks 
are not.in the best of shape, and it is not improbable 
that within the next thirty days dealers will have 
some trouble in getting prompt shipment of mixed 
orders. 





New Orleans, La. The improvement in export de- 
mand seems to be permanent and the mills in ex- 
port territory have about resumed normal activity. 
Interior demand, while brisker, is not of such volume 
or character as to give the manufacturers any line 
on future trade conditions. Some inquiries for rail- 
road stuff are being received, but these corporations 
are evidently not in shape at present to buy. Factory 
stock is moving a little better. Prices continue un- 
duly low, but seem attractive enough to move a 
considerable quantity of stock. The buying lacks 
depth, and there is an evident disinclination to 
make large commitments under present conditions. 
The general trend of the market, however, is toward 
firmness and the outlook is for gradual strengthening 
as the spring opens in the middle west. Curtail- 
ment is continued, but it will not be so heavy as 
during January. There are plenty of cars and it is no 
trouble to make prompt shipments. 





New York. General reports are a little more en- 
couraging than last week, but stocks continue to be 
offered at a rate to keep prices from going any 
higher. The outlook is slowly becoming more en- 
couraging and several leading wholesalers say they 
are only waiting for some of the big stocks to get 
out of the way. Yard schedules are offered freely 
and while few local yards carry what might be called 
a big assortment, assurance is taken from the fact 
that it is not as difficult to get what one wants 
quickly and at good prices. 





Boston, Mass. There are no large orders in the mar- 
ket calling for figures and dealers are not bringing in 
large supplies as they do not care to carry the lumber 
and pay the insurance until there is a better prospect 
of an improvement in the demand. Large size mill 
timbers are fairly well held but small sizes are easy. 
But little call for flooring can be reported. Heart face 
is quoted at $48 to $50 and edge grain A is offered 
at $38 to $41. Stocks in the hands of retailers appear 
large enough to take care of the present wants. 


Baltimore, Md. The Georgia pine men of this sec- 
tion maintain a waiting attitude. They feel that 
business will be all right and the year fairly profit- 
able, but they are disposed to go slow until the situa- 
tion clears up and the movement becomes more active. 
So far it has been decidedly quiet, with few orders 
and much competition for those to be had. Holders of 
stocks are inclined to make important concessions to 
get business and turn over their money, with the re- 
sult that the range of prices has been much lower 
than it ought to be. Prevailing quotations should 
bring out a good demad, but in the absence of a large 
consumption dealers are not eager to load up. They 
would postpone delivery for months, which the manu- 
facturers are not willing to do, for the reason that 
they see an advance of values in prospect. 





Pittsburg, Pa. During the last week some un- 
usually important contracts for yellow pine have 
been taken by the Pittsburg dealers, these orders 
varying from 750,000 to over 1,000,000 feet and in 
total into several million feet. The record, however, 
is not satisfactory because of the exceedingly low 
prices obtained and which it is said are off, more 
than at any time in the last year or more. Gen- 
erally the mills are not operating now and the most 
hopeful sign of this is that it will clean up surplus 
stocks and with a continued demand will strengthen 
the situation rapidly. There is at this time, however, 
no list price and no basis for prices of any kind. 





Toledo, Ohio. If there is any change in the yellow 
pine market it is for the better, not worse. There has 
been little doing recently although inquiries have 
been numerous. A desperate effort is being made 
to bolster up the price on No. 2 flooring, and a num- 
ber of sellers have announced an advance of $2, but 
there has been little sold at the advanced figure. 





Columbus, Ohio. With the approach of the spring 
building season a better demand is apparent. Many 
jobs are being figured and in a number of cases con- 
struction work has begun. The indications are 
for an active building season and as a result deal- 
ers are laying in some stock. Prices are firmer and in 
a number of cases advances have been recorded. Few 
cars in transit are on the local market. 





Cleveland, Ohio. Reports indicate that there are 
more inquiries being received by the manufacturers 
in southern pine but the business still remains in an 
unsteady condition. 





North Carolina Pine. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Handlers of shortleaf pine are try- 
ing to convince themselves and the trade that the 
worst is over with them. Some say that prices are 
easily a dollar higher than they were in January 
and they believe they will go still higher soon, for 
the production has been cut down perhaps below 
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the consumption line. Though it is not carried here 
as much as it used to be it is all because of so much 
offering in transit at buyers’ prices. 





Baltimore, Md. Stocks here are fairly large and the 
demand is restricted, with the result that values rule 
low, and no decided upward tendency has yet mani- 
fested itself. February was productive of less business 
than January, which proved to be a fairly good month, 
comparing favorably with the movement of the corre- 
sponding period of last year. Some demand is re- 
ported, to be sure, but the movement falls materially 
below normal, and the very active competition to 
secure such orders as develop tends, furthermore, to 
cut down the profits, so that in not a few instances 
they disappear entirely. Marked variations in the 
quotations are a feature of the trade, a difference of 
$3 a thousand feet being not unusual. Under these 
circumstances every one feels that it is best to go slow. 


eal 


Cypress. 








Chicago. Little change noticed in the cypress mar- 
ket during the week, and no improvement is looked 
for within the next few weeks. The country yards 
are buying more freely than they have for some time 
but principally in small lots. They seem to be anxious 
to fill up their broken stocks but are unwilling to lay 
in their summer supply of lumber at the present time. 
A number of good orders for box material have been 
placed this week at satisfactory prices. 





New Orleans, La. The gradual improvement has 
been continued, but business is still pronounced quiet. 
Prices have shown little change, the usual conces- 
sions being made on the shaded items where mills 
have them in sufficient stock to dispose of. Fairly 
good water shipments are being loaded or cleared for 
the east coast. Such demand as there is seems well 
distributed from the east to the middle west. The 
output is still rigorously restricted and while the 
curtailment in Louisiana will probably not be so 
great as during January, it will not fall far short 
of the January percentage. Thus the wood maintains 
undiminished its remarkable statistical strength and 
will enter the trade revival probably in better shape 
than any of its forest competitors. 





Kansas City, Mo. Kansas City representatives of 
the Louisiana cypress mills say their February book- 
ings of orders for yard stock will compare quite fa- 
vorably with those of last February and that the 
dealers of the southwest are now buying with con- 
siderable freedom. The demand for factory lumber 
is not normal as yet, but is improving and the March 
business should show a noticeable increase over that 
of February. Prices are reported to be firm in this 
market although some slight concessions are being 
made on certain items. The curtailment of production 
during the last few months has resulted in broken as- 
sortments and there are few if any mills that are not 
short on numerous items. 





New York. Business continues quiet and but little 
comes in in the way of new orders excepting for 
some concern who needs a small order filled to size 
up. Millworkers are doing practically no business 
and yards are not anxious about future supplies. The 
one thing that encourages cypress wholesalers most 
is the fact that at mill points stocks are reported 
scarcer than a month ago, and it is this curtailment 
that is needed to maintain an equilibrium in prices. 
Local demand is too slow to help. do anything and 
distributors simply have to wait until the building 
situation shows more substantial signs of improve- 
ment. 

Boston, Mass. The call for cypress has been very 
irregular for several weeks and prices have been cut 
more or less. For inch ones and twos prices range 
from $43.50 to $46.50. The Gulf mauufacturers are 
the firmest holders at the present time. 





Baltimore, Md. While the cypress movement has 
not been of extensive proportions for some time indi- 
eations are that a more encouraging state of affairs 
will develop before long. Manufacturers seem to re- 
gard the prospect as fair, and the output of mills is 
being gradually increased. Stocks in the hands of 
local dealers do not exceed very moderate proportions, 
but notwithstanding this fact the inquiry leaves some- 
thing to be desired. Before long, however, builders 
and other consumers are likely to be in the market 
and the quotations will take an upward turn. 





Shingles and Lath. 


Chicago. The shingle market here is quiet and is 
expected to continue so until spring building com- 
mences. Stocks here are fairly large. In red cedar 
shingles extra *A* are quoted from $2.76 to $2.85. 
White cedar shingles are quoted at from $2.50 to $2.75, 
with comparatively few orders coming in. 

BOQ 

Minneapolis, Minn. Prices have taken another drop, 
although the offerings of shingles are very small. Stars 
are somewhat weaker than clears, and are selling at 
$2.60, while clears range from $3.35 to $3.50. The 


market is hard to ascertain, however. A few cars 
have been quoted at extremely low prices, and it is 
reported here that the shingle mills are closing down 
again as their logs cost them more than they can get 
for the manufactured product at present quotations. 
No logging is being done, and regardless of the size 
of the demand, there is going to be a light stock of 
shingles. Most shingles held here are out of the mar- 
ket at present quotations. 





Tacoma, Wash. Red cedar shingles continue as they 
have been all month. There is practically no rail in- 
quiry reported and the market is weak, with eastern 
buyers apparently holding off and expecting to buy 
cheaper in March, when the mills are due to start up. 
Prices quoted here vary. Cedar shingle logs on the 
Sound are firm at $12 and $13, so it is hard to see how 
shingles can get much lower. 





Seattle, Wash. The opening of the shingle mills has 
caused the.market to slump and prices are badly off 
from last week. Stars are being listed to the trade on 
a f. o. b. mill basis $1.85 and clears $2.20. Manufac- 
turers are refusing to sell at these prices as they repre- 
sent a loss. If the movement to close until April 1 is 
successful shingle stocks on the Coast will represent 
about 25 percent of normal. 





New Orleans, La. Reluctance of the Texas farmers 
to sell their cotton has somewhat affected the de- 
mand for cypress shingles, but there remains a fair 
call for them, with the lower grades still scarce. 
The concessions are practically unchanged. A fairly 
good supply of the upper grades is maintained. Lath 
reports vary somewhat. Some of the mills are confin- 
ing their customers to mixed cars, while others with 
larger stocks will accept straight car orders. The 
price is reported firm. 





Kansas City, Mo. Med cedar shingle prices have 
slumped within the last week or ten days, and prices 
are 10 cents or more lower, both on transit cars and on 
shingles for Coast shipment. The demand is slow and 
the fluctuating market is having a depressing effect on 
the demand. Jobbers here say that there are few cars 
in transit via Billings, and that the majority of the 
mills are still closed, and they cannot account for the 
recent break in prices. 

Buffalo, N. Y. The latest advices on shingles’ from 
the Pacific coast show a confused condition, which 
is not well understood here yet. Lists come in with 
offers at lower prices, then there will be an effort to 
show that nothing has happened to lessen the former 
firm conditions. This market is not buying any 
shingles of account now and will no doubt wait till 
at least there is some explanation of the new state 
of the trade. Then the cheapness of New Bruns- 
wick white cedars last fall will tend to wean this 
market from red cedars, 





Boston, Mass. Shingles continue fairly well held 
under moderate offerings. There is a fair call for 
cedar extras. For a straight car of the best shingles 
dealers are holding at $4.25 and have been able to get 
this figure, but for a mixed car of extras and clears it 
is doubtful if buyers would pay over $4.10 and $3.50. 
Clears are quoted at $3.50 to $3.60. There are dealers 
who are just as firm holders as they were a few weeks 
ago and who fully believe that prices will be higher 
inside of a few weeks. The market for lath is more 
or less unsettled. For 114-inch prices range from $3 
to $3.25, and for 154 from $3.30 to $3.60. The pro- 
duction has not been as large as usual this winter, 
but under the quiet demand this has not caused values 
to harden. 





Toledo, Ohio. But few white pine lath are on the 
market, and they are holding very firm. Elm, bass, 
hemlock, balm, spruce, and all other kinds of lath 
are abundant and are quoted at all kinds of prices. 
Red cedar shingles are quiet and there is no change 
in price. White cedar shingles have stiffened up and 
have shown more activity recently. Extra *A* are 
selling around $3.80 to $3.90, with an occasional sale 
reported as low as $3.50. 





Columbus, Ohio. The market in shingles has been 
strong and another advance is recorded in the red 
cedar variety. They are now quoted near the $4 
point. The demand is increasing in anticipation of 
an active building season. Shipments are limited and 
the fact that mills have not yet resumed is having a 
beneficial effect on quotations. Lath are still weak 
and prices are unchanged. Little movement in that 
line is expected soon. 





Cooperage. 





Chicago. After the activity in the cooperage dur- 
ing the last three weeks, with a corresponding advance 
in prices on all grades of pork barrels and lard tierces, 
there seems to have been a sudden slump in conditions 
and, although stocks here are large, there has been a 
decided decline in prices on both pork barrels and 
tierces. Flour and other slack cooperage are extremely 
quiet with prices declining. If the heavy receipts of 
hogs continue for a.few weeks longer it is expected 
that there will be some improvement from conditions 
existing this week. 














Southern Saw Mill Co., Ltd. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Manufacturers and Whelesale Dealers in 


uomstana CYPRESS 


AND SOUTHEBN HARDWOODS 
New York Office: 1 Madison Ave. 








Cypress Ready For Shipment: 
a” 1%” 1%" 2” 3° 
Ist & 2nds, 70M’ 5M’ 276M’ 19M’ 32M’ 


Selects, 165 M 369M 5M 5M 
No. 1 Shop, 440M 378M 12M 12M 
No.1 Common 475 M 172M 
No.2 ‘“ 240 M 25 M 


Standard lengths 10 to 20 ft. 
Plump thicknesses and wide run. 
Nothing picked out. Tank stock in Ist. & @nds. 




















Wanted: 


Ry. Ties, Oak for Car Building, 
Switch Ties and Bridge Timber. 








FRANK B. STONE 


Railway Exchange Bldg. CHICAGO. 
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| CYPRESS, 
| GUM, ELM, 


AND OTHER HARDWOODS 








We Invite Correspondence 
Our Stock is the Best. 


A. G. Wineman & Sons 


GREENVILLE, MISS. 


e 
J. V. STIMSON, —, 


HUNTINGBURG, IND. All 


J. V. STIMSON & CO. | Kinds 


OWENSBORO, KY. Hardwood 
Lumber. 












































™ If you don’t know us you ought to. ————— 


It’s your loss. og 













MAPLE AND BIRCH 


Kiln Dried, End Matched and Bored. 
—————————— 
COMPLETE STOCK OF HEMLOCK. 


Foster-Latimer Lumber Co. 


MELLEN, WISCONSIN. 


LoorRi 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this department 
at the following rates: 


For one week, + - . 26 cents a line. 
For two weeks, « - « 465 cents a line. 
For three weeks, ~ - - 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, -« ° ° - 765 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the headings can be admitted. 


Remittances to accompany the order. No extra 
charge for copies of paper containing advertisement. 
Copy must be in this office not later than Thursday 
morning to secure insertion in Saturday’s paper. 


| Too fate To Classify | 


QUARTERED WHITE OAK WANTED. 








We desire to contract with some responsible mill for 
500,000 Teet of quartered white oak lumber; same to be 
cut log run to specifications and put on sticks. Will make 
part payment in advance, balance when lumber is sixty 
days oli: or will buy this amount now for cash. Inspection 


it shipping point. Address f 
“CASH MANUFACTURER,” 
care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


“FOR SALE—LARGE AND SMALL TRACTS 
Of llow pine and cypress timber in Florida. We examine 
n before offering, and can furnish detailed estimates 
rties who mean business. Address 
a HISP! [LL & IRWIN, Castle Hall, Jacksonville, Fla. 


FOR SALE 

12 to 15 million feet yellow pine and hardwood mines at 
$1.25 per M stumpage. (Other timber can be had.) Good 

“ mil | in operation, 25,000 daily capacity. Good planing 
mi f three machines, edgers and all necessary equipment. 
Large dry sheds, 5 logging teams and wagons. Splendid 
location for hardwood — plant. All at a bar- 
gain For particulars wri 

KINGSLAND LU MBER CO., Kingsland, Ark. 














[ Too fate To Classify | 





[ - Wanted:Employees 





FOR SALE—-EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY. 
Established retail yard with complete odd-work mill in 
location commanding good local trade as well as trade 
advantages in surrounding country. Address 
“WESTERN NEW YORK,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED— A MAN COMPETENT 
To take charge of a small box shook and crating factory, 
to be run in connection with our band mill operation; mill 
to start March 2. State experience and salary. 
Address “H. 26," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-POSITION AT ONCE 
As band saw filer. bag furnish reference if required. 
Address . 38,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—PARTNER 
In well established manufacturing and wholesale hardwood 
lumber business. Party must have fair knowledge of the 
lumber business and must be a thoroughly up-to-date office 
man. For further a 
Address 40,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WE WANT TWO BYRKIT LATH MACHINES. 
State location, price, condition and time used. Address 
NORTON LUMBER CO., Kansas City, Mo. 


[__Wanled:Cmployees | 


WANTED-—GOOD MAN WITH COMMON SENSE. 
An up-to-date woodworking and creosoting plant, located 
in best town in Mississippi, will sell $5,000 to $10,000 stock 
to a good man and give him a permanent position. Paid 40 
percent on —— last year. Open to thorough investi- 
gation. Address . O.. BOX No. 32, Hattiesburg, Miss. 


WANTED-BUYER AND INSPECTOR 
For hardwood lumber. Must be experienced and a first class 
man. One acquainted in the south preferred. Give refer- 
ences. Address H. 39,” care AMERICAN LUMBBERMAN. 


WANTED-—APRIL FIRST 
Two first class gang edgermen. Address, stating refer- 
ences, LOCK BOX 145, Williams, Ariz. 


WANTED-YOUNG MAN WITH EXPERIENCE 
In lumber office. Must be competent to handle invoicing 
and must also be competent stenographer 

Address LOCK BOX 145, ‘Williams, Ariz. 


WANTED-STENOGRAPHER & INVOICE CLERK 
To do general work in office of sales manager. Must have 
lumber experience. Steady and attentive to business. Ad- 


lress 
THE COTTON STATE LUMBER CO., Meehan Junction, Miss. 





























WHITE PINE—BIGGEST BARGAIN IN AMERICA. 


60,000-acre stumpage. Ten years to remove. Conserva- 
ely estimated to cut 250,000,000 feet of merchantable 
60 pe reent white pine, 25 percent spruce, 15 percent 


and be erewood. Ship rail or water. For quick sale, 


Sil tecunw- 


| iB MITC HE ‘LI, No. 186 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


_WANTED-TO BUY HARDWOOD LUMBER 
Ir te of Arkansas for er firm. Hither on 
sa ~ or commission RK H. BROWN 
2100 South Wolfe. Ste Little Rock, Ark. 


WANT SITUATION AS YELLOW PINE BUYER. 
\l opportunity to engage services of experienced lumber- 
’ located Mississippi. Fine connections north and 

: ‘hance for wholesale concern or line yard company. 

Ref nees. Address “H. 37,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION AS TRAVELING SALESMAN 
Or manager of branch for sale of hardwoods and yellow 
pine Long and vi iluable experience. 

“_ 

















Address {. 35,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
FOR SALE—RETAIL LUMBER YARDS 
In southern Manitoba. Two-of the best yards west of Win- 
peg. Cleariag annually $9,000 to $10,000. No opposition. 


Five elevators e ach town. Splendid farming country. Al 
prospects for coming year. No frost here. 
THOS. MILLARD & SON, Cypress River, Man. 





WANTED-ONE TRIPLE-DRUM DOOR SANDER. 


Same must be in first class running order. Give descrip- 
nin f in first letter. Also state cash price. 
Address “H. 36," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





LOADERS, CARS, RAIL, NEW & SECOND HAND 
lwo MeGiffert skidders and log loaders combined, prac- 
new. 
4) tons 35-pound relayers, per ton, $26. 
2,000 tous 60-pound relayers, per ton, $25. 
TWIN CITY EQUIPMENT CO., 





319-320 Andrus Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
WANTED-—TO BORROW $50,000 
For 5 years, secured by 60,000,000 feet of yellow pine and 


oak timber, owned in fee by large 
Investment to yleld about 10 percent. 


Address “H. 27,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


TIMBER LANDS, MILL PROPERTIES 
Located in Canada and Vermont for sale. Our largest prop- 
y is 15,000 acres of softwood forest in Canada, all 
within three miles easy haul of river that floats stock to 
f going with property. Mill on railroad; mill capacity 
6.000 feet per day and eighteen cars pulp. 300 H. P. 
warding vente blacksmith shop, dynamo house and 
equipment new at a cost of $75,000. Estimated soft- 
mi cut 75,000,000 feet. Pienty of stock can be bought 
tos hele A big proposition, but a money maker. This is 
half the good qualities about this property. Ask 


southern corporation. 





We also offer 1,100 acres of soft and hardwood forest 
h good mill property in northern Vermont, near 20-year 
yutside of the 1,100 acres mentioned. Mill also 





equipped for making bobbins and butter boxes and a go 
grist mill 100 Hi. BP. engine and boiler and 100 H. P. 
water privilege. All finishing machinery and everything in 
good shape Estimated cut, 8,000,000 feet. Ask more 
about this property at $15,000. Kasy terms. 

Mill property and village residence with small amount 
f timber land but plenty of custom work, and in wooded sec- 
lon where stock can be bought of farmers. Shingle mill. 


Exelusive water right and new dam at cost of $1,000. 
ulldings in fine shape and new. Barn ete. This property 
will be sold for $5,000. 

lbreesing mill with 125 Hl. P. engine and boiler, 60-light 
dynamo, planers, trimmers, edgers, knife grinders, dry kiln, 
warm storage, blower, end matchers etc., etc. Everything 


in fine shape and two good sidetracks. Only $7,000. 

We also have other mill and timber properties and many 
timbered farms that can be pought cheap now. Write for 
ca‘alog and - for informatio 

THE VERMONT "REALTY CO., Barton, Vt. 





WANTED—MANAGER FOR SMALL YARD 
In northeast Missouri. Must be good mixer and able to 
hold own against strenuous competition. 

Address “H, 18,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—TRAVELING MAN 
For sash and door house; must be experienced and able to 
produce results ; applicant must be able to show a clean 
record to date and give in first letter references, territory 
covered and salary required. 
Address “H. 7,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—SALESMAN. 
Thoroughly competent and experienced traveling salesman 
to sell logging machinery. 
CLYDE IRON WORKS, Duluth, Minn. 


WANTED-—A COMPETENT WORKING FOREMAN 
For planing mill, sash and door factory. 
Address “H. 23,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—FIVE MEN 

3y a yellow pine mill on the Illinois Central: 

1. A first class shipping clerk that is thoroughly familiar 
with grades, and has had experience with mills cutting yard 
stock. Shipments average about 75,000 a day. 

2. A log man to take entire charge of the woods, and 
railroad. We want a good man who has had plenty of 
experience; about two million a month to put in the pond. 

3. A man to take charge of commissary. 

4. A saw mill foreman who is used to keeping up ma- 
chinery, knows how to handle his labor, keep up his mill, 
and saw every day. 

5. A sawyer for band mill. 

Want men that have worked with mills shipping to yard 
trade. State who you have worked for, and what salary 
you would want, and when you could come. Would pay 
very moderate salaries at present, but would expect to 
advance when price of lumber gets better. 

Address “H. 25,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


YARD FOREMAN WANTED, 
Experienced, in Chicago suburb. State age, experience, 
salary wanted. 

Address “Hl. 24,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 




















WANTED-—MANAGER RETAIL LUMBER YARD 
Good Oklahoma town. Must furnish best references and 
be able to give bond, 
Address 


WANTED-—COMMISSARY MANAGER AND 
300kkeeper at a medium-sized saw mill in the southern part 
of Arkansas. 

Address 


‘H. 12,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





“TT. 10,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-SALESMEN. 
Two first class sash and door salesmen, one for western 
Iowa, one for Nebraska. 
CITY SASH & DOOR COMPANY, Sioux City, Iowa. 


WANTED—A MAN 
Who thoroughly understands grading oak flooring. Refer- 
ences required. 
Address “G. 37,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—COMPETENT MAN AS FOREMAN 
Of a plant manufacturing oak flooring exclusively. Refer- 
ences required. 

Address “G. 38,” care AMERICAN | LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—MAN TO TAKE CHARGE 
Of 35 M circular mill. Would have to file and hammer cir- 
culars. Would prefer man who was also a es Steam 














feed, steam nig er, electric light. Day run onl Start 
May i to 15 ne stock. Fare from Duluth, $3.6 + Minne- 
apolis, $7. +. aeweans who could do blacksmith work 
and file small saws. Only sober men need a 


R. LOCKHART & CO., Fort Francis, Ont. 





WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED MAN 
Capable of tallying lumber behind trimmer in Saw Mill. 
Send references and state salary in first letter 

Address “G. 4,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—A COMPETENT MANAGER 
For a retail yard with a mill in eastern Ohio, doing a busi- 
ness of about $70,000 annually. An investment of $3,000 
or $4,000 is re wee State salary expected and give refer- 
ences = app a. 
dress . 9,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—TRAVELING INSPECTOR AND 
Buyer, for Indiana and Ohio mostly. Must know hardwood 
lumber, especially Quartered Oak and the better hardwoods. 
Address, with particulars and references, 

P. O. BOX NO. 117, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED YARD MANAGER 
For one of our retail lumber yards in Seattle, Wash. Must 
invest about $5,000. We have our own mills and do both 
wholesale and retail business. For particulars 

Address “G. 17,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


PLENTY OF WORK 
At Manchester Mills, Jasper, Walker County, Ala., for ex- 
perienced lumber stackers, cant hook men, log loaders by 
team, drivers and pond men; white and colored. 
Address J 12," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-SALES MANAGER 
For wholesale firm in southwest Texas. Must be competent 
to handle salesmen, familiar with southern mills and a 
hustler. Salary and liberal commission. 
ddress “F. 23,” care AMERICAN LUMBBRMAN. 


WANTED—-MARCH IST. GENERAL MANAGER 
Eastern wholesale house handling yellow pine and hard- 
woods. Salary $6, 000. 
Address “RB, 45,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 























WANTED IMMEDIATELY—SUPERINTENDENT 
For shingle mill, also superintendent for shipping depart- 
ment, timekeeper, chief engineer and machinist; in each 
case in position to invest some capital in large lumber plant. 
Investigate this. Address LUMBERMAN,” 

124 Eleventh Ave. E., Mt. Pleasant, Vancouver, B. C. 


WANTED—A YOUNG MAN 
Anxious to succeed in the lumber business, to buy the 
“History of the Lumber —— of America,’’ which shows 
what others have done. Addre 
— LUMBERMAN, Publishers, : 315 Dearborn St., 
cago 








WANTED 
Commission men to sell Michigan white cedar shingles, 
hemlock lath and hemlock lumber in middle west and east. 
Address “MANUFACTURER,” 
Care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Wanted: Mill Mechanics | 


WANTED—MILLWRIGHT 
Competent mechanic for modern circular mill, 50M cap., 
in northern Idaho, State experience, wages expected, etc., in 
first letter. Address 
H. W. WALTHER, Rose Lake, Idaho. 














WANTED-—A FIRST-CLASS EXPERIENCED 
Millwright with references. Capacity of mill 50 M per 
day. Duties to commence March 1. State salary wanted. 

THE FORT FRANCES LUMBER CO., LTD., 
Fort Frances, Ont. 


WANTED—TWO FIRST CLASS MATCHER 
Or Planer men familiar with general factory work; also one 
first class factory Saw Filer, particularly familiar with 
Band-saw work. None but first class men will be con- 
sidered. State wages ex ected. Factory located in Indiana. 
dress “G. 21,” care AMERICAN LUMBBERMAN,. 


WANTED—INFOR MATION. 

Every American wood will be found properly classified in 
the “History of the Lumber Industry of America.” Send 
a" circulars. 

MERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, 315 Dearborn St., 
ealsags. 


Wanted: fumberSalesmen | 


WILL WANT SALESMEN. 

New mills; Idaho; 40 million day run western white pine ; 
large percent shop and better. Also larch and fir. Mixed 
ear business. Everything up to date. Wide awake, bright, 
energetic salesmen will be wanted, east and middle west. 
Write full particulars, age, experience, average sales, average 
daily traveling expenses. Must furnish unquestionable refer- 
ences. 

Address 

















“H. 15,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—SALESMEN TO SELL 
Shingles semana lumber for Pacific coast manufacturer. 
Addre’ “G. 18,” care AMERICAN BUMBERMAN. 








WANT—FIRST CLASS YELLOW PINE SALESMAN 
With established trade in Illinois and Indiana. State age, 
married or single and salary wanted. 

Address “G. 6,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—SALESMAN. 
First class traveling salesman to cover Texas. Salary and 
liberal commission to hustler. 
dress “F, 22,” care AMERICAN LUMBBRMAN. 


WANTED—TRAVELING SALESMAN 
Covering Oklahoma, Kansas, Arkansas, to sell cypress shin- 
gles as side line. Liberal commissions paid. 

ddress “FF. 20,” care AMERICAN LUMBPRMAN. 


WANTED 
Good commission given yellow pine salesman to sell reli- 
able brand of Washington red cedar shingles as side line in 
any or all of the following states: Missouri, Kansas, Ne- 
oe Le a oe. 
ess 











. Bi, ” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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[  Wanted:Cmployment | 





[ Wanted:Cimployment | 


| Wanted:Tinber=»Jimber Lands | 





DO YOU NEED 
The services of an energetic and experienced yard manager? 
(Now employed), one accustomed to and capable of success- 
$300, managing a retail lumber business of $150,000 to 
$200,000 per annum? City of the middle west desired. 
Good salesman, credit man and a pusher. A No. 1 refer- 
ences, touching character and abilit y. 
ddress “H. 34,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—SITUATION 

In any capacity by man of experience, skilled in all the 
details about a first class saw mill and lumber business, 
such as filing, millwrighting, management of men and work 
etc.; would as soon take a job filing for a band mill; sec- 
ond to none at this work; or to build a mill and operate a 
plant as manager; will soon have large band mill plant com- 
pleted. Address “W. 1,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





OPERATING MILLWRIGHT 
Wants position keeping up repairs of some good saw mill 
or on a new construction. * Young man, not married; 
strictly sober. Have Bos tools. Can furnish reference. 
Address H. 16,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


POSITION WANTED 
Salesman or office. Experience as manager and book- 
keeper retail yard, —e work at mill. Now mill inspector. 
dress ‘H. 17,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED-—POSITION 
As yard, kiln or,shed foreman. Long experience in handling 
all classes of labor and yellow ne dumber. Write or wire 
X 44, Longville, La 


WANTED-POSITIONS 
By two experienced lumber stenographers who prefer small 
town. Can furnish best references. Sal ary, $75. Apply 
M-M., No. 412 Dickinson St., Charleston, W. Va. 


POSITION WANTED 
As yard manager, shipper, order cont, D nag foreman or in 
sales department. Experienced. 
AMCs “A 1 aFO88, Geneseo, Ill. 


DESIGNER, DETAILER AND STOCKBILLER 
Young man of training and experience; German; references 
furnished. Address “H. 33,’’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS INSPECTOR AND 
Buyer, to represent some hardwood company in Tennessee. 
Seven years’ experience. Can furnish best reference. 

J. B. GENTRY, Baxter, Tenn. 


WELL EDUCATED, EXPERIENCED YOUNG MAN 
Stenographer desires position where good, conscientious 
work will be appreciated and compensated accordingly. Has 
had experience in the lumber business and is capable of 
handling correspondence without dictation. Address 

“C. M.,” 217 23d St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


HAVE HAD 20 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
On band rotary and gang in past; mills and all kinds of 
timber. Can give Al reference. 388 years old; strictly 
sober, and married. Can come at once. 
W. E. SWEANEY, 1814 Canal St., New Orleans, La. 


AN EXPERT BAND FILER 
Wants position filing band saws. Address 
L. WILEY, Emporium, Pa. 


YOUNG MAN WANTS POSITION 
Wholesale business; 5 years’ experience retail yard and 
office. Best of references 

dress “H. 32 


























care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of retail yard. Best of reference. 
Address “H. 29”, care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of retail lumber yard. Experienced. Good reference. 
Address » “H. 22,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
On band mill or resaws; twelve years’ experience in all 
kinds of woods; I am looking for a position and can come 
at once; references 3 ” habits and ability 

Address “H. 21,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS SALESMAN OR 
General office man with mill by man having 12 years’ ex- 
perience in Chicago retail lumber business; can furnish Al 
reference. Address “H. 20,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


POSITION WANTED 
Office and storeman. Competent and experienced in both 
departments. Rapid and accurate in office. Can get results 
from commissary. Strictly sober. Willing to prove worth. 
Reference last mo. 
Address G. 47, ” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


HARDWOOD SALESMAN OF ABILITY 
And experience. Familiar with trade of Michigan, Ohio and 
Canada. References. Other territory considered. 
Cc. M., 723 Chamber of Commerce, Detroit, Mich. 














WANTED-POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER 
By steady, capable and reliable man. Seath preferred. Al 
reference. Address P. O. BOX NO. 3, Prichard, Ala. 


WANTED-POSITION AS eee 
Of sales office or assist manager of machinery manufacturing 
company. Experienced in handling sales, men and corre- 
spondence. Address “G. 29,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—TO OPEN A BRANCH OFFICE 
For some good southern rap we or hardwood company. Or for 


west coast mill. rg west preferred. 
Address care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


POSITION WANTED AT ONCE 
As manager of retail yard; can furnish Al recommend. 
Address i. H. MATHER, Marshall, Mich. 














HARDWOOD INSPECTOR & ACCOUNTANT 
With 12 years’ experience wants ae as general manager 
or inspector. Experience in all branches from stump to 


consumer. Best of references. 
Address BOX 491, Big Rapids, Mich. 
BAND SAWYER WANTS POSITION 
Right or left hand mill;,can come at once, with best of ref- 
erences. Address 
E. L. SLEEZER, Northampton, N. Y. 


MALE STENOGRAPHER AND BOOKKEEPER 
Wants position with wholesale lumber company in western 
states; rapid and accurate, not afraid of wor Two and 
one-half years’ experience with lumber. Salary, $85. 

Address “G. 26,” care AMERICAN UMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION 


As assistant to manager or sales manager with some good 











lumber company. Have had experience handling sales and. 


salesmen, 


efer ences. 
Address “G 


. 28,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


YOUNG MAN HAS $1,000 TO INVEST 
With services in wholesale or retail lumber business. 
ddress RECORDER, 330 91st St., Chicago. 


WANTED-POSITION SOUTHERN AGENT 
Cypress and Pine. Best references and bond given. 
ddress “G. 5,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION BY FIRST CLASS 
Band sawyer; good reference. 
Address “G. 32,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








rrVANTED—YELLOW PINE TIMBER LAND 
nm exchange for, or Ww se equi y of | n good 


160-acre Yazoo Delta cotton term. rice, $6,800. One hun- 
dred acres in cultivation; rented at $6 per acre. Twenty- 
five acres more soon ready for cotton. 

Address “H. 6,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—TO PURCHASE TRACT 
Of 100,000,000 to 250,000,000 feet longleaf yellow pine 
stumpage. Must be close price. Prefer Louisiana or Missis- 
sippi. Address “H. 30,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


1! AM IN THE MARKET FOR 
Small timber propositions at rock bottom prices. 
Address “H. 9,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED-FOR OPERATION 
Good tract of timber (2,000 to 5,000 acres) on railroad. Own- 
ers only need reply. Give full particulars. 
Address P. O. BOX 223, Meadville, Pa. 





ARE YOU WANTING HELP? 
A small advertisement inserted in the “Wanted Employ- 
ees” column will get you experienced help. Send us your 
ads. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


WANT POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
dress “F. 49,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED-—POSITION BY BOOKKEEPER. 
Ten pF oad experience. Good penman. Best references. 
dress “FEF, 51,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-POSITION BY A MAN COMPETENT 
To take charge of all kinds of mill and locomotive repairs 
and steam plant. L. G. HOSKINS, Hammond, La 


EXPERIENCED STORE MANAGER 
Position wanted by an experienced commissary man with 
gilt edge references as to character, ability and habits; is 
open for an offer from some good reliable lumber company. 
Can report on short notice. Address 
“STOREKEEPRER,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
In hard, or soft timber, single or double cutter. Address 
THOS. McCANN, 425 Twelfth St., Rock Island, Ill. 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
On single or double cut. Hard or softwood. A No. 1 ref- 
erences. Address “F. 38,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SAW FILER WANTS PLACE. 
Competent, moral and attentive. Can handle any rig. 
Hard or softwood. Best of reference. 
dress “F. 31,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


THOUSANDS UPON THOUSANDS 
Of people have obtained good positions by advertising in the 
Wanted Employment columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
Your ad inserted in this paper would be read by nearly 
everyone interested in the lumber world and its allied in- 
dustries. Don’t wait, send your advertisement at once ‘to 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 














WANTED—TIMBER. 

Will exchange 500-acre stock farm in southeastern New 
York, new, up-to-date buildings, for 1,000 to 5,000 acres 
timber. Give full ee 

Address “E. 37,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—-WHITE OAK AND POPLAR TIMBER. 
Two to five million feet, with or without saw mill. 
F. BE. ADAMS, 118 Honore 8t., Chicago, III. 


WANTED—TIMBER LANDS. 

Would prefer pine, hemlock or spruce. Would also en- 
tertain proposition for purchasing a part or all of a run- 
ning operation. In reply give full particulars, stating 
kind and quantity of timber, what the operation can be 
purchased for and rate of freight to the most advantageous 
market. Address “E. 17,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED—AN ESPECIALLY NICE COMPACT 
Body of yellow pine, with 100,000,000 feet of timber, at a 
close price. Address “R. 4,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—LONG LEAF PINE. 
Owners of 250, 000, 000 feet (or more) will please address 
at once, “K. 51,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


|Wanted:fumber=Shingles | 


WANTED-—PINE AND POPLAR. 
ial feet No. 2 and 3 common white pine, 4-4 boards, 
rough. 

20,000 feet No. 1 common 4-4 white pine, 6-inch boards. 
100,000 feet 1% yellow poplar, common and better. 
100,000 feet 1- inch poplar, ists and 2nds. 

Address “H. 19,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

















WANTED—WHITE CEDAR POSTS, 
8” and larger tops 6 to 10 feet long, suitable for turning 
purposes. 
PASSAIC COLUMN & LUMBER CO., Passaic, N. J. 





FIRST CLASS LEFT HAND BAND SAWYER 
Wants position. Single or double cut. Best references. 
Twelve years’ experience. 

Address “EH. 33,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION 
As band saw filer or superintendent. Single or double cut. 
Fifteen years’ experience north, south, west. Can furnish 
the best of references. 
B. W. BRYANT, P. O. South Norfolk, Va. 


PLANING MILL FOREMAN WANTS POSITION 
Fifteen years’ experience in yellow pine mill. 
Address P. O. BOX 172, White Springs, Fla. 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
On up-te-date mill. Seventeen years’ experience on mills 
of largest capacity, north and south. , Eight years on double 
band cutting mahogany and other foreign woods. Sober, 
steady and reliable. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Address “BE. 36,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BAND OR CIRCULAR SAW FILER 
Wants situation. Have had long experience. References if 
required. Address “BE. 5,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
Wants management of retail yard in good town, central 
west or west; am good salesman and good collector; ten 
years’ experience against hard competition. Will give hon- 
est services and expect good salary. 
Address “NEBRASKA,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


STENOGRAPHER AND BOOKKEEPER.: 

An all around office man, single, age 27, six years’ expe- 
rience in lumber and real estate offices, references as to 
character and ability, desires permanent position by March 
2 in lumbering town office. Northwest section preferred. 

Address “E. 14,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
References given. Address 
5717 CODY ST., W. Duluth, Mian. 


TIMBER LANDS BOUGHT AND SOLD. 

There is no better medium published than the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN for bringing the buyers and sellers of timber 
lands together. Your ad in this department would be a 
business bringer. Don’t wait but advertise now. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 


[ Wanled-Loggingy Cipment | 





























WANTED LUMBER. 
Wanted, all kinds and grades of hardwood lumber. Send 
list of what you have and full particulars. 8 CU 


DANIBL RLL, 
Real Estate Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED, ' 
Five cars 2” log run sy mill culls out. Addre 
. J. CANNON, Columban. Ohio. 


WANTED—WAGON STOCK, BASSWOOD, 


Dimension maple and rock elm 
dress “G. 23,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED—DOWELS. 
Large English Importers wish to be put in direct com- 
munication with manufacturers. 
ddress “G. 12,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—TO CONTRACT 
For output mill, 75 percent of invoice. 
Address . 14,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WE ACT AS BUYERS AND 
Southern representatives. Send us ny ur orders to place. 
BREESE LUMBER COMPANY, Shreveport, La. 


WANTED-—BLACK WALNUT LOGS & LUMBER 

We buy any amount of black walnut logs 12” and up and 
black walnut lumber. We inspect at shipping point and pay 
cash f. o. b. cars. ALEX. SCHMIDT, Cincinnati, Ohio. 














POPLAR AND BASSWOOD. 
No. 1 and No. 2 common grades, 1”, 14%”, 2” and 2%” 
thick. 
GAMBLE BROS., Highland Park, Ky. 





WESTERN CEDAR POLES. 
We want for stock at our Minnesota transfer yard 35-foot 
and longer western cedar poles in straight or mixed carloads. 
Must be seasoned live timber of good quality. Cash when 
delivered. Address us Chicago, Ill. 
THE VAL NTINE- CLARK COMPANY. 


WANTED-—BLACK ~~ LOGS-—FOR EXPORT 
J. ALBERT PRYOR, Media, Pa. 


WANTED-COTTONWOOD AND GUM LUMBER 
Will buy in lots of from one to 100 car lots or more. Will 
contract <* the cut of mills, log run or on grade. Address 
ANSAS CITY PACKING BOX COMPANY, 
Kansas City, Kan. 











WANTED-—(i0 TO 15 GOM CAPACITY FLAT CARS, 
Standard gauge, equipped with air brakes and automatic 
couplings. Must be in good condition and cheap. Mail 
specifications and photo, quote price and state where they 
can be inspected. Address 

ANTRIM IRON CO., Mancelona, Mich. 


WANT TO SELL? SOLD. 

When you have anything you want to sell advertise in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. We sell anything that is sal- 
able. We reach the people. Let us be your salesman. By 
advertising you ag i an easy way to make a sale. 
A trial will convince 








AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 





{ Wanted:Seennd tland Machinery | 


WANTED-—TWO PORTABLE SAW MILLS. 
Must be in good —aen and not too old. 
Address . 24,” care AMERICAN LUMBE2MAN. 








THE WANT GETTER 
Quick returns at small cost. Do you want something? Of 
ag Tmt G Advertise in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
“po lI 
MERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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| Wanled:Business )pportuniies | 


| for Sale: Timber -dinber Lands | 





for Sale Southern Timber ands 








WANTED-—TO PURCHASE SMALL MILL 


About 25,000-foot capacity, with 8 to 15 million feet longleaf 
yellow pine stumpage. Must be close price. Prefer Louis- 
iana or Mississippi. 

Address “H. 31,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED AT MILLERTON, OKLAHOMA, 
Handle and spoke factory, pail and tub factory, wagon 
factory, brick and cement block factory. We have the raw 
material in abundance. Manufacturing sites free. We also 
need retail furniture store and factory. Town lots on small 
payments. Small farms for rent, near town. 

BANK OF MILLERTON, Parsons, Okla. 


WE WANT TO ACT AS SALES AGENTS 
Or represent some good reliable concerns handling lumber, 
millwork, flooring, shingles, lath ete. along with our other 
connections. Territory: all or any part of Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New York and New Jersey. 
PASSAIC COLUMN & LUMBER CO., Passaic, N. J 


WANTED-—RETAIL LUMBER YARDS. 
Illinois and Wisconsin. 
Address “FP. 36,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED-—RETAIL YARDS. 


We are in the market for good yards. 
Address “D. 38.” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—ONE OR TWO GOOD YARDS 
In Minnesota or South Dakota, for which will exchange 
yard in Iowa, paying difference in cash. 
t Address “D. 41,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

















CASH FOR YOUR BUSINESS, tUMBER YARD 
Or real estate—No matter where located, if you want to 
buy or sell, address FRANK P. CLEVELAND, 

1507 Adams Express Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 


WANTED-—A GOOD RETAIL LUMBER YARD 
In Colorado, Idaho, Wyoming, New Mexico or Arizona. 
Give all particulars first letter. 
Address “J. P.,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





[ Wanted:Miscellaneous | 


Of companies who mannfacture toothpicks and shoe pegs. 
HALL-WERLINE CO., LTD., Defiance, Mich. 











WANTED—VERY IMPORTANT. 
The address of George Adams, who scaled logs for Great 
Southern Lumber Company, of Bogalusa, La., in August, 
1907. Wire at my expense. GEO. F. HART, Varnado, La. 


FREE TO WOODWORKERS 
Sample pages of the Wood Workers’ Manual, just issued. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, 315 Dearborn St., 


Chicago. 


— ment 
SOUTH AND PACIFIC COAST TIMBER 

We employ the largest and most complete crew of timber 
cruisers in the United States or Canada and estimate and 
examine every tract we buy -or sell for our clients. We 
solicit correspondence with actual timber investors or 
timber owners (no attention paid to letters from brokers 
or agents) who desire to buy or sell high class timber 
properties in the south, Pacific coast or Canada. See 
our ad on page 4 of this issue. 

JAMES D. LACEY & COMPANY, 

608 Hennen Bldg., 507 Lumber Ex., 1200 Old Colony Bldg., 

New Orleans, La. Seattle, Wash. Chicago, Ill. 

829 Chamber of Commerce, Portland, Ore. 














TIMBER ESTIMATES, FOREST MAPS, 


Working Plans, Sales. My long and extensive experience 
and my methods enable me to make timber estimates rap- 
idly and accurately in any part of the country. Forest maps 
showing location, character and yield of timber on the tract. 
Seventeen years’ experience in the WU. S. 

F. R. MEIER. Consulting Forester, 1 B’way, New York. 





35,000 ACRES VIRGIN TIMBER 
Situated in Kootenay district, British Columbia, line Great 
Northern railway, consisting of large areas of cedar pole 
timber and saw timber of cedar, hemlock, pine; title, fee 
simple. Also for sale 8 square miles of spruce timber held 
under special license. Apply 
A. B. BUCKWORTH, Ymir, British Columbia. 


FOR SALE—-ABOUT FORTY THOUSAND FEET 
Of black walnut export logs. For particulars address 
F. O. HEATH, Livonia, N. Y. 


15,000 ACRES OF CHOICE CUT OVER LANDS 
In Vilas and Oneida county, Wisconsin, from $2.75 to $3.50 
per acre, also fine pine and hardwood tracts in Wisconsin 
and Michigan. Bb. L. HORR, Rhinelander, Wis. 


TIMBER LANDS. 
Want to buy or sell. 
W. P. HOGAN, Stables, La. 


HEMLOCK TIMBER LAND. 

50 million feet Hemlock. 

6 million feet Poplar. 

20 million feet Chestnut and Red Oak. 

In North Carolina adjacent to the Southern R. R. 

In fee simple. 

7,000 acres; price, $15 per acre. 

Payments: 40 percent cash, balance deferred. 

Titles: Perfect. 

This property was not purchased for speculation but to 
operate, and is a business proposition for operation. 

LEWIS THOMPSON & CO., INC., 

18th St. and Indiana Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 














FOR SALE—-WHITE PINE CANADIAN TIMBER 
Limit in District of Algoma, on the Canadian Pacific 
rallway and tributary to Georgian Bay. Virgin pine of 
large size and superior quality. Estimates and price will be 
furnished by owners on application. 
Address “BE. 6,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








FOR SALE—SEVERAL EXCEPTIONAL 
Timber properties at prices lower than will ever again be 
possible. Address “D. 24,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


FOR SALE 

Ninety thousand acres standing timber tributary to one 
of the largest and most desirable streams in British Colum- 
bia, the largest mills in the interior with a capacity of 
250,000 feet in 24 hours; sixteen million feet of first class 
merchantable lumber on hand. Have been in operation 
three years. Fifteen cent freight rate to the Alberta mar- 
kets. Timber will cut 8,000 feet per acre—yellow pine, fir 
and larch, some cedar and spruce. Controlling interest in 
nine retail yards can be obtained along with this property 
and three large grain elevators. Yards and elevators at best 
points in Alberta. Mills located at Wardner, B. C., on 
Crow’s Nest branch of C. P. Ry. Turnover during 1907, 
$450,000. For particulars apply to 

PETER LUND, Wardner, B. C. 


| HAVE FOR SALE 
A number of small timber tracts running from 25,000,000 
feet up at bargain day prices. 
Address “FR. 41,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











FOR SALE-—25,000 ACRES 
Cottonwood and gum. A rare and valuable combination. 
Address “CAMPO,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WESTERN TIMBER FOR SALE. 
Several tracts, accessible for mill operation. One 18,000- 
acre tract of heaviest and most accessible fir timber on the 
coast. ADIN P. McBRIDE, Durand, Mich. 


FOR SALE—-TIMBER LANDS. 
Large or small tracts on favorable terms. Write for par- 
ticulars. ESTATE OF DAVID WARD, 
Orchard Lake, Mich. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 

Washington, D. C., Jan. 8, 1908.—Sealed proposals will 
be received at the office of the Supervising Engineer, United 
State Reclamation Service, Portland, Oregon, until 3 o’clock 
P- m., June 1, 1908, for the purchase and removal of stand- 
ng timber upon lands immediately surrounding Lakes 
Clealum, Kachess and Keechelus, all in Kittitas County. 
Washington, and Bumping Lake, in Yakima County, Wash- 
ington, involving about 63,000,000 ft. B. M. of merchantable 
timber, 2,900 telephone poles and 20,000 railroad ties. Par- 
ticulars may be obtained at the office of the United States 
Reclamation Service at Washington, D. C.; Portland, Oregon, 
and North Yakima, Washington. 

FRANK PIERCH, Acting Secretary. 














WHITE OAK & YELLOW POPLAR. 


Genuine old ‘“forked-leaf’’ white oak. 

White oak stumpage in the northwest is $12 per M. 

Plain oak ists and 2ds in New York is $53 to $55. 

Quartered oak brings in New York $78 to $82. 

Fine white oak logs in New York are $50 per M. 

The Pennsylvania railroad pays $1 for white oak ties. 

Oak tam bark and poplar pulpwood are valuable. 

The supply of both is rapidly diminishing. 

Yet, 

I offer 75,000,000 feet in eastern Kentucky, worth $400,- 
000, for $60,000—one-half cash. 

Reason—Owner hit hard by panic. 

Only buyers financially able address 


“N. 9,” care AM“RICAN LUMBERMAN. 


OUR BANK WANTS MONEY 
And we must sell all or a portion of our plant, including 
circular mill with Pony band, wharf, vessels, 100 million 
feet fine yellow fir stumpage etc. 

Would like to keep an interest, and to good party who 
will advance $100,000 we will issue preferred stock with a 
guaranteed rate of interest and a bonus of common stock— 
preferred stock to be retired before any common stock re 
ceives dividend. This practically means a loan on good 
security and an interest for nothing. But if you want it all, 
will sell. Principals only. 

Address BOX 564, San Francisco, Cal. 
TIMBER IRON & COAL LANDS. 

Aaron Graham, of Christiansburg, Va., has some nice 
timber, iron and coal lands for sale, and he would like to 
correspond with some of the best brokers of the cities. 











HOW ABOUT YOUR TITLES? 
The undersigned makes a specialty of examining and per- 
fecting titles, particularly tam titles. 
K. K. KENNAN, 


Attorney-at-Law, 
Suite 1017-1019 Wells Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 


FOR SALE-VALUABLE PINE TIMBER LIMITS 
In District of Algoma, all tributary to Georgian Bay. Also 
good modern band saw mill with necessary dwellings etc., 
situated near the mouth of Spanish River on —— Bay. 
The above will be sold in bulk or separately. erms of 
payment very moderate to suit purchasers. For further 
particulars address 
NIPISSING LUMBER CO., LTD., Hamilton, Ont. 


[forSaleSouthecn limber fands_| 


FOR SALE-—SEVEN MILLION FEET 
Of Tupelo or Bowl Gum, 41 miles from Norfolk. River and 
rail shipping advantages. Four thousand dollars net profit 
can be made in a few months on this tract by selling a 
to mill men on adjacent property. ‘This is worth investi- 
gating. Further particulars can be had from 
W. W. ROBERTSON, Norfolk, Va. 


NEw 6OM CAPACITY MILL AND 
Fifty million Longleaf Pine in solid body in Mississippi on 
good railroad. Exceptionally cheap logging. Price remark- 
ably low. 
Address 














“H. 3,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


A 5OM CAPACITY MILL 
On good railroad with. large body pine at $1.50 per M and 
cost of mill. Land well bulked and in fee. 
Address “H. 4,” care AMBPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 








FAMOUS GAME PRESERVE. 

41,000 acres in Gulf Hammock, Fla.; fine for game, fine for 
eattle. 25,000 acres cut over for Pine; balance contains 
40,000,000 feet Pine and Cypress. Send for description. 
Price, $100,000. It’s a bargain. Address 

EDWIN BROBSTON, Jacksonville, Fla. 





TIMBER BARGAIN. 


Any part of 10,000 acres, in fee with warrantee deed, in 
Rabun Co., Georgia, and Oconee Co., South Carolina, with 
the big Chatooga river running through it. Selected and 
purchased by myself from the citizens and small holders and 
carefully resurveyed and titles perfected. This is a con- 
nected body of fine virgin timber and accessible by river to 
the Southern railway at Madison, or by good wagon roads 
to Clayton, Ga., or Walhalla, S. C. The mill at Madison 
caught over 10,000 logs in their boom last week, many of 
them from 5 to 10 miles above my land. 

For further particulars, price and terms, address the 
owner. 

F. A. HULL, Danbury, Conn. 


. 





NEW MILL AND BETWEEN 50 & 6O MILLION 
Longleaf pine; cuts 20,000 per acre. Four miles steel handles 
all. The cheapest proposition in South, considering quality. 

Address “H. 5,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR SALE—TIMBER & SAW MILL PROPERTIES. 
Some positive bargains in West Virginia and South. Most- 
ly large properties. Spruce, hemlock, hardwoods. Corre- 
spondence with actual prospective purchasers only. 
HOWARD SUTHERLAND, Elkins, W. Va. 


14,000,000 FEET CYPRESS 
And 12,000,000 feet Pine. Well located in Gulf Hammock, 
Fla. Price, $50,000. Other adjacent timber to be had. This 
is a bargain. Address 
EDWIN BROBSTON, Jacksonville, Fla. 


FOR SALE-—6 MILLION FEET 
White oak and poplar in North Carolina. Timber of excep- 
tional quality. wenty-horsepower mill complete. Every- 
thing in readiness for immediate operation, including ten 
head heavy logging horses. I will join with any thoroughly 
practical man in developing this tract. It’s a bargain for a 
stave or barrel manufacturer. For complete data apply to 
W. W. ROBERTSON, Norfolk, Va. 


TIMBER LANDS FOR SALE. 

Big tracts oak, poplar etc., with coal; Kentucky; cheap. 

Spruce, hemlock, oak, poplar etec.; West Virginia. 

Big bargains in hardwoods, pine etc.; other states. 

We can furnish anything you want in Al timber. 

Write us, stating kind of timber desired and location. 

52,000 acres, Kentucky, cut 5,000 feet per acre; 70 per- 
cent white oak, underlaid with fine coal; 5 to 9-foot veins: 
cheap; coal alone worth many times the price asked for 
entire proposition. 

SOUTHERN TIMBER LAND CO., Clarksburg, W. Va. 


VIRGIN PINE. 

10,000 acres in Florida that will cut 60,000,000 feet. Not 
many ten thousand acres will do this, but I can show it. 
At $15 per acre. Address 

EDWIN BROBSTON, Jacksonville, Fla. 


LARGE TRACT SOUTHERN PINE 
$2 per M. Land in fee and well bulked. 
, Address “H. 1,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 
THE CHEAPEST LOGGING PROPOSITION 
Longleaf pine on market—50 million pine with land in fee. 























,Cost less than $2.50 per M and cost for new mill. Land 


level, in a body and close to mill. Cheaper at $2.50 than 
most pine at 50c per M. 
Address “H. 2,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


TIMBER STUMPAGE. 

150,000,000 feet longleaf yellow Pine; solid body; $3 per 
thousand. Will allow right parties to put in mill and tram, 
paying for oe behind the saw, or will sell outright. 

Address EDWIN BROBSTON, Jacksonville, Fla. 


FOR SALE—PINE AND HARDWOOD 
Timber Lands. 

No. 205—10,000 acres virgin L. L. pine, fee simple, located 
in Alabama, close railroad, cut 7,000 feet per acre, $16.50 
acre, terms. 

No. 206—8,000 acres L. L. pine, fee simple, in Mississippi, 
railroad through tract, cut 6,000 féet acre, $12.50 acre, 
terms. 

No. 207—7,000 acres L. L. pine, fee simple, in Mississippi, 
railroad through tract, cut 6,000 feet acre, $12.50 acre, 
terms. 

No. 208—75 million feet L. L. pine stumpage with best 
of transportation, price reasonable with good terms. 

No. 2 7,320 acres virgin L. L. pine, fee simple, cut 
7,000 feet acre, close to railroad, price $13.50 acre. 

No. 210—5,400 acres S. L. pine and hardwood stumpage 
on railroad, cut 5,000 feet acre, 50 percent pine, balance 
oak, poplar, gum, cypress; price $6.50 acre, terms; 9 years 
to remove timber. 

No. 211—3,000,000 feet hickory stumpage on railroad, 7 
years to remove timber, price reasonable. 

No. 212—3,200 acres stumpage, pine, oak, gum, cypress 
and hickory ; cut 10,000 feet per acre, on railroad, in Missis- 
sippi, price $10 acre. Address 

THE STUDDARD LAND CO. 
215-16 Millsaps Bidg., Jackson, Miss. 
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